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New Jersey, Freehold. 
Freehold Institute. Founded 1844. For Boys 


only. Prepares for any college, and for business. 


Primary department for younger boys. 
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New peace, & Hackettstown. 


Hackettstown Institute. This Institute has 
a wide reputation as a College Preparatory for young men. 
Ladies’ College. Grants degrees. Music, Painting, Draw- 
ing, Elocution, and Scientific and Commercia) Courses. 
The building is considered the finest edifice of its class 
in the United States. It will accommodate nearly 200 
boarders. The present year (1890) is the ninth consecutive 
year in which students have been refused from lack of 
room. Catalogue tree. 

Rev. Geo. H. Wuitney, 


D.D., President, 


NorTH CAROLINA, Raleigh. 
St. Mary’s School for Girls. 
1842.) For catalogues address the rector, 
BENNETT SMEDES, A.M. 
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Oulo, Cleveland. 
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Miss Mittleberger’s School for Girls. 
departments in charge of specialists. 
preparation 
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application. 


OHI0, Columbus. 
Ohio State University. 
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Courses in Arts, 


Science, Agriculture, Veterinary 


Medicine, Pharmacy, and in Civil, Mechanical, 


Mining and Electrical Engineering. Nine well 
equipped laboratories. Catalogues sent on. ap” 
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OHIo, Painesville. 
Lake Erie Seminary. Location pleasant; 
fourteen acres with grove. Course of study 
liberal and thorough. Exceilent advantages in 
the Natural Sciences, Music and Art. Thirty- 
second year begins September 10, 1890. For 
circulars, Miss Evans, Principal. 
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St. Luke’s Boarding School for Boys. A | 


high-class school in an exceptionally healthful 
location, with delightful surroundings, doing 
good work. Sends boys this year to Yale, Har- 
vard and Princeton. Number limited to forty- 
hye. 


CHARL ES H. STROUT, A.M - Principal 


PENNSYLVANIA, Chambersburg. 


Wilson College for Young Women. 
Fifty miles south-west of Harrisburg in tamous Cumber- 
land Valley. From Baltimore four hours, Philadelphia 
five, New York seven, Pittsburgh nine hours. Border 
climate, avoiding bleak north. $250 per year for board, 
room, etc., and all College Studies, except Music and Art, 
Large Music C ollege and Art School, Music Department 
this year, 144. Full Faculty. College Course B. A. degree, 
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PENNSYLVANIA, Laiiéaster Co., Lititz, 
Linden Hall Seminary. Ninety-seventh yea, 
For Young Ladies. A safe, comfortable school. 
home. Aims to be thorough and rational in jts 
methods and training. Careful supervision of 
the individual scholar. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. 
4313 and 4315 Walnut Street. 
A Thorough French and English School fo; 
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required, Under the charge of Madame Henri. I 
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warranted to be spoken in two years. Terms, Ou! 
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Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania, 
The 39th Annual Session opens October 4th. A 


three years’ graded course is given in S, ring and 
Winter terms. For further information address 
RACHEL L. Bopiey, M. D., Dean, N. College 
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Pennsylvania College of Dental Surgery. 
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C. N. Pierce, D.D.S., 1, 
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Soutn Carouina, Columbia. 

South Carolina College for W omen. 
Columbia, S.C. This institution will open Session 
October 1st, 1890. The old Hampton Place, sut conueatly 
owned by Rev, D. Stuart Dodge, of New York. has been 
purchased for it by its founders, ,and alarge and commodious 
building added to the mansion. This institution includes 
the South Carolina Presbyterian Institute, for Preparatory 
and Academic instruction, and the South Carolina College, 
for the higher education of women. For all its depart- 
ments it has a faculty of sixteen professors and teachers, 
unexcelled in ability and experience. Six of them are 
professors in the State University, whose lectures and in- 
struction will direct the education of the young ladies 
according to the method aud standard of the University, 
and give them unsurpassed advantages in the way of the 
higher education. 

Columbia 1s one of the finest health resorts of the South, 
having the climate and salubrity of Aiken and Summer- 
ville, and of Thomasville, —— For circulars address 
the president, . Wo. R, ATKInson. 








VIRGINIA, Lexington. 


Washington and Lee University. Academic 


Departments ; Law; Engineering. ‘Tuition for 


all departments $75.00. Noextras. Next ses- 


sion opens September s1th, Apply for catalogue. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Will find The Nineteenth Century, Con: 
temporary Review, Fortnightly Review 
and Westminster Review of invaluable 
assistance in making their students ac- 
quainted with the best thought of the 
day. 





Leonard Scott Publication Co., 
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You weary of paying bills for Ice that you do not get the benefit of ? 
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FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


No. COLXXXII. New SErres.—Jvune 1, 1890. 


THE GREAT EQUATORIAL FOREST OF AFRICA. 


Tue Great Forest of Equatorial Africa, after having faded away from 
public attention for a quarter of a century, has once more come to 
the front as a subject of the most widespread interest, in consequence 
of the heroic exploits of Mr. Stanley and of his followers. 

I have been invited to give in the pages of the Fortnightly Review 
some of my experiences of this extraordinary region at the time 
when I, the first white man who had ever penetrated its recesses, 
journeyed thither, and I do so with the more readiness in that my 
methods of exploration were, from the necessity of the case, entirely 
different from those of Mr. Stanley, and that my experiences conse- 
quently represent in some respects a different aspect of the many- 
sided problem from that which he gives us. 

I cannot but allude—though it be but a passing allusion—to the 
bitter storm of incredulity and opposition which my narrative at 
that time called forth in some quarters—the cannibals, the dwarfs, 


_ the mountains, the gorillas, the very forest itself, were ridiculed as 


fictions, or even worse, of my own imagination. I felt aligthis very 
keenly at the time, and but for the staunchness and kindness of the 


» many friends who stood by me, and encouraged me through evil 
© report and good report, I could not have faced it, and was content 
> to reflect that the truth in the long run must prevail. 

| “My experiences differed from those of Mr. Stanley chiefly in these 
_ respects. I was travelling alone, at my leisure, and at my own 
© expense, accompanied only by native porters, who carried my stock 
_ of necessaries and my collections. I had no very large company to 


feed, and no immense stores of valuables to transport and to protect. 


| I learned sufficient of the languages and dialects of the region to 
> enable me to make friends with the natives among whom I resided. 


I was passed on from tribe to tribe as a friend, learning their customs, 
and—so far as was possible for a civilised man—living their life. 
I soon found that it was useless for me to attempt to force a way 
VOL, XLVII. N.S. 3G 
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through the impenetrable jungle, and that in order to make progress 
it was necessary to follow the intricate and labyrinthine native 
tracks from village to village, and to abandon all hope of travelling 
in a straight line from point to point. 

Mr. Stanley, on the other hand, at the head of what was practi- 
cally a small army, “tied to time,’’ and hampered by the respon- 
sibilities of feeding his numerous followers, of transporting his 
valuable stores, and, above all, of fulfilling within a limited time his 
all-important mission, was compelled to force his way through 
obstacles which would have baffled a less strong man in a few days. 

Once only during my explorations did I wish that I had a strong 
party, for then, when there was no other alternative, I would have 
made my way by force. While in the country of the dwarfs, the 
gun of one of my seven followers went off accidentally, and killed 
one man and the sister of the queen, and the natives naturally 
interpreted this as an attack, and retaliated so fiercely that we all, 
including myself, were wounded, and obliged to beat a retreat. 

This vast difference in circumstances must of necessity be reflected 
in our reports on the country, but I think the comparison renders 
all the more striking the fact that Mr. Stanley has confirmed in all 
its main features, so far as the scenes of our expeditions coincided, 
my narrative of twenty-five years ago. 

I will, without further preface, proceed to give some account of 
this great central African forest. 

As the mariner approaches the western coast of Africa above the 
river Campo, situated 2° north of the equator, and sails southward 
along the land as far as the Gaboon estuary or river, the southern 
shores of which run in a parallel line with the equator and only a 
few miles north of it, he beholds all the way, reaching down to the 
water’s edge, a dense unbroken forest, and far inland, several moun- 
tain ranges covered with trees to their very top. These mountains 
are known under the name of Sierra del Crystal. They are gradu- 
ally lost to sight as one nears the Gaboon. 

This immense wooded country, in which I passed several years 
(1856-1859) when but a lad, and which I again visited in 1863-65, 
forms the outskirts of the gigantic equatorial forest which I was 
the first to explore and which has been entered, and in part tra- 
versed further inland by the heroic Stanley. The outer or western 
limit of this belt of forest-clad region is the very sea itself, for the 
roots of its trees spread to the beach. 

A grand and magnificent sight greets the traveller as he finds 
himself in this woody wilderness. I was awed by the majesty of 
the scene and lost in admiration of the wonderful vegetation which 
is exhibited. 

The silence of this forest, as one travels through it, is sometimes 
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appalling. Mile after mile is traversed without even hearing the 
chatter of a monkey, the shrill cry of a parrot, the footstep of a 
gazelle or antelope. The falling of a leaf, the murmur of some 
hidden rivulet, the humming of insects, and here and there the soli- 
tary note of a bird, only come to give life and bring relief in the 
gloom of the vast solitude that surrounds you. The feeling which 
seizes you as you move along in the silent path is undescribable. 

Once in a while the silence is broken by the heavy footstep of the 
elephant, the grunt of some wild boar, or the light footsteps of some 
other wild animals. Gigantic trees, rising to a height of two or three 
hundred feet and even more, tower over this sea of everlasting foliage 
like giants of the forest, ready to give the first warning of the com- 
ing tornado or tempest which is to break the tranquillity of their 
domain. Under these enormous trees other trees of less size grow, 
under these again others still smaller, of all sizes and shapes, and 
finally a thick jungle. What a jungle it is! Often the eye tries 
in vain to pierce through it even a yard or two. Lianas, like 
gigantic snakes, stretch in profusion from tree to tree, and twine 
themselves round the stems, or hang from their branches ; thorny 
creepers, malacca-like canes, with their hook-like thorns resting on 
the edge of the leaves; grass with edges as sharp as razors cling to 
your clothes, or cut deep into the flesh if they chance to touch any 
exposed parts ; or at times pineapples run wild are seen by the ten 
thousand—or aloes—while on the bark of trees hang in large 
festoons vast masses of orchids. 

Trees covered with flowers, often of brilliant colour and beautiful 
shape, relieve at certain seasons of the year the monotony of the 
dark green. Other trees and plants bear a bountiful crop of nuts, 
fruits and berries of various sizes, colours and shapes. The number 
of these fruit-bearing trees is very great; one of them specially 
presents a most beautiful sight when bearing ; from its trunk hang 
large bunches of olive-shape fruits of the most gorgeous red colour, 
delicious to eat, though somewhat acid. 

Ebony, bar wood, and the indiarubber vine are found in abundance, 
specially the indiarubber ; but unfortunately the latter is becoming 
rarer every day, owing to the reckless waste which takes place in 
tapping them. The native, in fact, says to himself, “If I do not 
take all I can, another will do it;” the vine dies from exhaustion. 
Ivory, beeswax, a little gum copal, bar wood, ebony, a little palm 
oil, are the natural products found. 

South of the equator the monotony of the forest is broken along 
the sea-shore, and sometimes inland, by open prairies, till they again 
give place to the vast unbroken jungle. Several rivers water the land ; 
their banks by the sea-shore are low and swampy, and covered with 
mangrove trees as far as the brackish water goes. 

3G2 
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I said in Equatorial Africa :— 

‘‘The explorer finds here a region so densely wooded that the whole 
country may be described as an impenetrable jungle, through which man 
pushes on only by hewing his way with the axe. The forests, which havo 
been resting for ages in their gloomy solitude, seem unfavourable for the 
increase of beasts which are their chief denizens.” 

I wrote also :— 


‘* Some of the slaves of the Apingi are brought from a distance to the east- 
ward, which they counted as twenty days’ journey, and they invariably pro- 
tested that the mountains in sight from their present home continued in an 
uninterrupted chain far beyond their own country.” 

I thought it probable that the impenetrable forests of this moun- 
tain range and its savage inhabitants formed an insurmountable 
barrier to the victorious southward advance of Mohammedan 
conquerors. South of the equator, at any rate in West Africa, they 
never penetrated. 

Hunger and starvation were continually before me, but when 
young and enthusiastic these privations count for little. I had to 
feed on nuts and berries often for a long time together—once for 
eleven days—and the starvation ended by eating part of a leopard I 
had shot. Here I may observe that we had to depend for our food 
on our guns and the nutural products of the forest. I carried no 
supplies of European provisions with me, but lived as the natives do 
from hand to mouth, for porters to carry provisions were generally not 
obtainable. Besides starvation there was often a still greater impe- 
diment to my advance. I had more than fifty attacks of fever, 
taking more than fourteen ounces of quinine besides arsenic, to cure 
myself, and many a time I lay in the forest helpless under a tree 
with but a kind providence watching over me. When well again, all 
the past starvation, diseases, hardship, home-sickness, were forgotten— 
the African forest and its hidden treasure of natural history not yet 
discovered were once more smiling before me. 

This forest, so rich in berries, nuts, and fruits, is well adapted for 
the home of the ape. There lives the most powerful of all apes— 
the gorilla—a giant of strength, who roams to and fro in the great 
solitude as the king of the forest. The male comes and attacks man 
fiercely and without fear when disturbed in its haunts. One of my 
hunters was killed by one of these monsters, which, in its rage, bent 
the barrel of his gun, and then left him in his gore. 

Besides the gorilla there are other varieties of apes, or chim- 
panzees; among them the kooloo-kamba, the nshiego-mbouve, or 
bald-headed ape, the nshiego-kengo, and the nshiego, the latter 
being the well-known chimpanzee. One may form an idea of the 
age and continuity of this great forest when, one reflects that such 
apes as are found there are only the survivors of numerous species of 
a far past age. 
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The roar of the gorilla is the most singular and awful noise heard 
in these African woods. It begins with a sharp bark, then glides into 
a deep bass roll, which literally and closely resembles the sound 
of distant thunder along the sky, and fills the forest with its rever- 
berations. 

Neither the lion, zebra, gnu, rhinoceros, giraffe, nor ostrich, nor 
the great number and varieties of antelopes so common in other 
parts of the continent, are known here. There are no tame cattle, 
no horses, no donkeys; in fact, the only domesticated animals are 
goats and fowls and a species of sheep. 

The insect world is very abundant, scorpions and centipedes, mos- 
quitoes without number, and also a species of gnat, perhaps more 
troublesome than the mosquitoes. Among the terrible flies are the 
ibolai, twice as large as our common fly ; the nchouna, which inserts 
its proboscis so gently that often it gets its fill of blood before you know 
youare bitten. Presently, however, the itching begins, and lasts for 
several hours, varied at intervals by sudden sharp stabs of pain which 
often last the whole day. The iboca,—its bite is the most severe of all, 
and clothing is no protection from it; often the blood has run from 
my face or arm, so that one would think that a leech had been at 
work. The most dreaded of all is the elomay, a kind of wasp. 

The butterflies are at times extremely numerous, flitting along the 
path ; their flight is as still as the forest itself. 

Of snakes there is great abundance; a few are harmless, but the 
bite of most of the species is deadly. There are tree, land and water 
snakes. I have often seen the latter coiled up and resting on the 
branches of trees under water. These vary in size and in poisonous 
venom. ‘There are cases where the man bitten dies in a short time. 

There are a great many species of ants, some of which are found 
in vast numbers. The most remarkable and most dreaded of all is 
the bashikouay, and is a most voracious creature, which carries nothing 
away, but eats its prey on the spot. It is the dread of all living 
animals of the forest,-—the elephant, the leopard, the gorilla, and all 
the insect world—and man himself is compelled to flee before the 
advance of these marauders or to protect himself by fire and boiling 
water. It is the habit of the bashikouay to march through the 
forest in a long regular line—about two inches broad or more, 
and often miles in length. All along the line larger ants, who 
act as officers, stand outside the ranks, and keep the singular army 
inorder. If they come to a place where are no trees to shelter them 
from the sun, the heat of which they cannot bear, they immediately 
burrow underground and form tunnels, It takes often more than 
twelve hours for one of these armies to pass. 

When they grow hungry, at a certain command which seems to 
take place all along the line at the same time, the long file spreads 
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itself through the forest in a front line, and attacks and devours all 
it overtakes with a fury that is quite irresistible. All the other 
living inhabitants of the forest flee before it. I myself have had to 
run for my life. Their advent is known beforehand : the still forest 
becomes alive, the trampling of the elephant, the flight of the 
antelope or of the gazelle, of the leopard, of snakes, all the living 
world, in the same direction where the other animals are fleeing 
away. 

I remember well the first time I met these bashikouays in 
their attacking raid. I knew not then what was in store for me. 
I was hunting by myself all alone, when suddenly the forest became 
alive in the manner I have described above ; a sudden dread seized 
me; I did not know what all this meant. Some convulsion of 
nature was perhaps going to take place. I stood still in the hunting 
path, resting on my gun, when all at once, as if by magic, I was 
covered with them and bitten everywhere. I fled in haste for dear 
life in the same direction the animals had taken, and the middle of 
a stream became my refuge. Their manner of attack is an impetuous 
leap, instantly the strong pincers are fastened, and they only let go 
when the piece gives way. They even ascend to the top of the 
trees for their prey. This ant seems to be animated by a kind of 
fury, which causes it entirely to disregard its own safety and seek 
only the conquest of its prey. Sometimes men condemned to death 
on account of witchcraft are made fast to a tree, and if an army of 
hungry bashikouays passes, in a short time only his bare skeleton 
remains to tell the tale. 

The power and the knowledge of the white man extended but a 
few miles from the coast, and the interior was a ferra incognita. To 
ascend the rivers, to acquaint myself with the superstitious customs 
and mode of life of the black tribes who had not hitherto been visited 
by white men, to hunt in the Great Forest, make natural history 
collections, to explore the country, were among the chief objects I 
had in view. In that Great Forest I travelled, always on foot, and in 
every direction, and unaccompanied by any white man, more than ten 
thousand miles ; I shot, preserved, and brought home more than two 
thousand birds, many of which were new species ; and more than two 
hundred quadrupeds—twenty of these were also new species ; and 
more than eighty skeletons, and some hundred and twenty skulls. 
All these had to be carried on the backs of my followers and care- 
fully packed and protected from the heavy rain. 

What terrific weather and dangers often attended us in our 
marches may be seen from the fact that the rainy season near the 
seashore lasted nearly nine months, and the mountains actually seemed 
to have been the home of rain. In October the fierce tornado began, 
making the mighty forest tremble to its base; and often the old 
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giant trees, unable to stand its force, fell, carrying everything before 
them. The loud crash of a hundred trees upon which it fell filled the 
forest. The tornado is followed by terrific thunder and most vivid 
lightning, and many a time, for several consecutive hours, there 
was no cessation even of a few seconds, and torrents of rain inces- 
santly descended till morning. 

In the morning, at the dawn of daylight, we all got up, food was 
cooked, we took a scanty breakfast, walked or travelled till noon, 
rested or cooked our food for about an hour, and then on the march 
again until nearly sunset. When we halted for the night the first 
thing to be done was for the men and women to gather firewood, large 
leaves to roof our sheds, and cut sticks for the building of these sheds, 
for I had no tent with me, it being impossible to carry heavy baggage 
through the forest. All these were so plentiful in the forest, that 
all were generally collected in less than half an hour. Some running 
little rivulets were close by, so that we could get our water. Then 
we built great fires and made ourselves comfortable, and were always 
careful to build the fires in such a manner that the rains of the night 
would not extinguish them. A long part of the evening was gene- 
rally spent by me in preparing the skins of birds and animals I had 
shot. 

In order to explore the country my duty was first to make friends 
with the chief and people of the sea-coast, and to learn their language. 
Then after a while these people would take me to the people of the 
next tribe ; here I would make friends again and try my way further 
and get new porters; one language or a dialect would carry me 
through three or four tribes, then I had to stop and learn another 
dialect. There are no beasts of burden; man, or woman rather, is 
the only beast of burden. Paths lead from one village to another, 
consequently from one tribe to another ; sometimes some of these 
are little used on account of war and enmity between villages or 
tribes ; then they can hardly be seen and are almost at times quite 
lost in the jungle, so the utmost caution and all the skill of my men 
was necessary in order that we should not lose our way. In addition 
to these there are paths leading to plantations—which come to a 
sudden termination—and hunting tracks. Woe to the man who 
loses his way! Many of the villages are small and they are often far 
apart, so that no party of several hundred men could traverse the 
country without bringing famine, and finding themselves famished 
for want of procuring sufficient food; hence they would have to 
take the food by force, and their advance would be heralded by the 
war cries and the hostility of the natives as they made their appear- 
ance, and one bloody conflict after another would be sure to happen. 

The advice of my old friend King Quengueza, of which I often 
proved the truth, ran thus :— 
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** Now listen to what I say—you will visit many strange tribes. If you see 
on the road or in the streets of a village a fine bunch of plantains with ground 
nuts lying by its side, do not touch them, leave the village at once ; this isa 
tricky village, for the people are on the watch to see what you will do with 
them. If the people of any village tell you to go and catch fowls or goats, or 
cut plantains for yourself, say to them, ‘Strangers do not help themselves: it 
is the duty of the host to catch the goat or fowl and to cut the plantains, and 
bring the present to the house that has been given to the guest.” When a house 
is given to you in any village, keep to that house, and go into no other; and if 
you see a seat do not sit upon it, for there are seats which none but the owners 
can sit upon. But, above all, beware of women! I tell you these things that 
you may journey in safety.” 


The food of the country is maize, sweet potatoes, plantains, yams, 
cassava (manioc), pumpkins, and ground nuts. The two first do not 
go far inland. Man is comparatively scarce in this great wilderness ; 
the population is divided into a great number of tribes; I have 
myself been among thirty-five of them. The tribes are subdivided 
into clans. The people in many parts of the country live in an almost 
permanent state of war. 

Polygamy and slavery are well-established institutions; most 
men own slaves, but the slaves must belong to some other tribe ; no 
raids are made upon villages for the single purpose of procuring 
slaves. The children of slaves are not slaves, but form a class of 
their own. Parents in many cases, with the consent of their respec- 
tive families, can sell their children. 

The more powerful a man is, the more slaves and wives he 
possesses. Idol worship, the belief in good and evil spirits, in the 
power of fetiches, and of incantation, are prevalent everywhere. 
But there is a curse probably greater than slavery itself; it is the 
belief of the people in the power of witchcraft. Woe to the man 
who is believed to be a wizard, or to the woman who is supposed to 
be a witch ; nothing but the ordeal of drinking the mboundou can 
expiate the crime, and fortunate indeed are those who pass safely 
through this ordeal, for this mboundou is a most powerful poison. 

The most characteristic point about the negro tribes I have met is 
their great eagerness and love for trade. The fortunate or unfortu- 
nate man who kills an elephant and lives far inland has to wait a 
long time, often several years, before he gets goods in exchange for 
his ivory. The tusk either comes down the river or by the paths 
which lead from one village or tribe to another, and the jour- 
ney takes a long time. 

Trade is carried on by barter in. the following manner :—The 
tribes along the seashore are succeeded by one tribe after another in 
the interior. Each of the tribes claims the right of way, and 
assumes to itself the privilege of acting as go-between or middle- 
man to those next to it, and charges a heavy commission for this 
office, and no infraction of this rule is permitted. The lucky owner 
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of a tusk is obliged by the laws of trade to intrust it to some man 
he knows in the next tribe nearer the coast. This one in turn 
forwards or takes it to the next chief or friend, So the ivory often 
passes through a dozen hands or more before it reaches the coast. 
But this is only half the evil. Although the producer trusts his 
ivory, this trade is carried on entirely on credit, and no securities 
are given. 

The ivory of the coast is said to be the finest obtained in Western 
Africa, and is or was very plentiful in the days I speak of, about 
100,000 pounds coming from the Gaboon alone yearly. Many of 
the ivory tusks find their way from the interior to the sea-shore 
from a long distance. 

Now when the last black fellow disposes of his tusk of ivory to 
the white merchant, he retains, in the first place, a very liberal 
percentage of the return for his valuable services, and transfers 
the remainder of the goods to the next man or tribe in the series. 
He, in turn, takes a commission for his trouble in the trans- 
action and passes on what is left, and so, finally, a very small 
remainder is handed to the fellow who killed the elephant, and the 
amount he receives is a very small one compared with the goods 
received on the coast. Slaves are sold in the same manner. Each 
man generally waits for the proceeds. The creditor in such case 
lives with the debtor ; he is an honoured guest, and while waiting, 
the host gives him one of his own wives—a hospitable custom in 
this part of Africa, which a man is always expected to observe 
towards his visitors. Whenever I entered a village, the chief always 
made haste to place a part, often all his wives, at my service. Time 
is literally of no account to an African. A friend’s village is as jolly 
a place as any village of his own country, and perhaps in a few 
months his goods would come. So the days go on pleasantly. 

Among the most curious tribes or people I discovered in that 
great forest were the cannibals and the dwarfs. 

The cannibal tribes with which I came in contact were the Fans 
and the Oshebas. They are the finest, bravest-looking negroes 
I saw in the interior, and eating human flesh seems to agree with 
them, though I afterwards saw other Fan tribes whose members had 
not the fine air of these mountaineers. 

The strangest thing about the Fans is their constant encroach- 
ments upon the land westward. They were much lighter in colour 
than any of the coast tribes, strong, tall, and well-made, and evi- 
dently active. The men were almost naked, and wore no cloth 
about the middle, but instead, the soft inside bark of a tree, 
over which in front was suspended the skin of some wild-cat or 
other animal. They had their teeth filed, which gives the face a 
ghastly and ferocious look, and some had their teeth blackened besides. 
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All the Fans wore queues. Their hair or “wool” was drawn 
out into long, thin plaits; on the end of each stiff plait were 
strung some white beads, or copper or iron rings. Some wore 
feather caps, but others wore long queues made of their own wool 
and a kind of tow, dyed black and mixed with it, and giving the 
wearer a strange appearance. 

The women, who were even less dressed than the men, were much 
smaller than they, and, with the exception of the inhabitants of 
Fernando Po, who are called Boobies, I never saw such ugly women 
as these. These, too, had their teeth filed, and most had their bodies, 
like those of the men, painted red, by means of a dye obtained from 
the bar-wood. They carried their babies on their backs in a sling 
or rest made of some kind of tree-bark and fastened to the neck of 
the mother. 

The king was a ferocious-looking fellow whose body was painted 
red, and whose face, chest, stomach, and back were tattooed in a 
rude but very effective manner. 

The queue of Ndiayai, the king, was the biggest of all, and ter- 
minated in two tails, in which were strung brass rings, while the 
top was ornamented with white beads. Brass anklets jingled as he 
walked. The front of his middle-cloth was a fine piece of genetta- 
skin. His beard was plaited in several plaits, which also contained 
white beads, and stuck out stiffly from the face. 

The queen was nearly naked, her only article of dress being a 
strip of the Fan cloth, died red, and about four inches wide. Her 
entire body was tattooed in the most fanciful manner ; her skin, from 
long exposure, had become rough and knotty. She wore two 
enormous iron anklets—iron being a very precious metal with the 
Fan—and had in her ears a pair of copper ear-rings two inches in 
diameter, and very heavy. These had so weighed down the lobes of 
her ears that I could have put my little finger easily into the holes 
through which the rings were run. 

All the Fan villages are strongly fenced or palisaded, and by 
night a careful watch is kept. They have also a little native dog, 
whose sharp bark is the signal of some one approaching from with- 
out. The villages are as a rule neat and clean, the streets being 
swept, and all garbage—except, indeed, the well-picked bones of 
their human victims—is thrown out. 

Signs of cannibalism, in piles of human bones, mixed up with other 
offal, thrown at the sides of several houses, were seen everywhere. 

The villages consisted mostly of a single street from 600 to 
800 yards long, on each side of which were built the houses. The 
latter were small, being only eight or ten feet long, five or six wide, 
and four or five in height, with slanting roofs. They were made of 
bark, and the roofs were of a kind of matting made of the leaves of 
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a palm-tree. The doors run up to the eaves, about four feet high, 
and there were no windows. 

As blacksmiths they very far surpass all the tribes of this region 
who have not come in contact with the whites. Their warlike 
habits have made iron a most necessary article to them; and though 
their tools are very simple, their patience is great, and they produce 
some very neat workmanship. 

These cannibals have a great diversity of arms. I saw men armed 
with cross-bows, from which are shot either iron-headed arrows, or 
the little, but really most deadly, poisoned-tipped arrows. These 
are so light that they would blow away if simply laid in the groove 
of the bow. To prevent this they use a kind of sticky gum, a lump 
of which is kept on the under side of the bow, and with which a small 
spot in the groove is lightly rubbed. The handle of the bow is 
ingeniously split, and by a little peg, which acts as a trigger, the 
bow-string is disengaged, and, as the spring is very strong, sends 
the arrow to a great distance, and, light as it is, with great force. 
They are good marksmen with their bows, which require great 
strength to bend. They have to sit on their haunches, and apply 
both feet to the middle of the bow, while they pull with all their 
strength on the string to bend it back. 

The larger arrows have an iron head, something like the sharp 
barbs of a harpoon. These are used for hunting wild beasts, and 
are about two feet long. But the more deadly weapon is the little 
insignificant stick, not more than twelve inches long, and simply 
sharpened at one end. This is the famed poison-arrow—a missile 
which bears death wherever it touches, if only it pricks a pin’s- 
point of blood. The poison is made of the juices of a plant which 
was not shown me. They dip the sharp ends of the arrows several 
times in this sap, and let it get thoroughly dried into the wood. It 
gives the point a red colour. The arrows are very carefully kept in 
a little bag, made neatly of the skin of some wild animal. They 
are much dreaded among the neighbouring tribes, as they can be 
thrown or projected with such power as to take effect at a distance 
of fifteen yards, and with such velocity that you cannot see them 
at all till they are spent. 

Over their shoulders was suspended the huge country knife, and 
in their hands were spears and the great shield of elephant-hide, 
and about the necks and bodies of all was hung a variety of fetiches 
and greegrees, which rattled as they walked. 

The Fan shield is made of the hide of an o/d elephant, and only of 
that part which lies across the back. This, when dried and smoked, 
is hard and almost as impenetrable as iron. The shield is about three 
feet long by two and a half wide. 

Some bore on their shoulders the terrible war-axe, one blow of 
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which quite suffices to split a human skull. Some of these axes, as 
well as their spears and other iron-work, were beautifully ornamented 
with scroll-work, and wrought in graceful lines and curves which 
spoke well for their artisans. 

The war-knife, which hangs by the side, is a terrible weapon for 
a hand-to-hand conflict, and, as they explained to me, is designed to 
thrust through the enemy’s body; they are about three feet long. 
There is another huge knife also worn by some of the men. This is 
over a foot long, by about eight inches wide, and is used to cut down 
through the shoulders of an adversary. 

Then there is a very singular pointed axe, which is thrown from a 
distance. When thrown it strikes with the point down, and inflicts 
a terrible wound. The object aimed at with this axe is the head, 
and they use it with great dexterity. The point penetrates to the 
brain, and kills the victim immediately; and then the round edge 
of the axe is employed to cut off the head, which is borne away by 
the victor as a trophy. 

Many of the men wore a smaller knife—but also rather unwieldy 
—which served the various offices of a jack-knife, a hatchet and a 
table-knife. 

The spears, which are six to seven feet in length, are thrown with 
great force and great accuracy of aim. They make the long slender 
rod fairly whistle through the air. Most of them can throw a spear 
effectively to the distance of from twenty to thirty yards. 

In the midst of this Great Forest I discovered, in the year 1865, 
some of the dwarf or pygmy tribes. I had heard of these people for 
the first time in the Apingi country, under the name of Ashoungas; 
among the Ashangos they are called, however, Obongos. From the 
loose and exaggerated descriptions I had heard, I had given no more 
credence to the report of the existence of these dwarf tribes than 
to that of men with tails, who had stools with a hole in them for 
their tails to be put through, or to the stories of the Sapadi, or 
cloven-footed men. 

The first positive proof I had of the veracity of the natives in 
this part occurred in the following manner :—While I was travers- 
ing the wild forest of the Ashango country we came suddenly upon 
a cluster of most extraordinary diminutive huts, which I should have 
passed by, thinking them to be some kind of fetich-houses, if I 
had not been told by my guides that we might meet in this district 
with villages of a tribe of dwarf negroes, who are scattered about 
the Ishogo and Ashango countries and other parts further east. 
The huts were of a low oval shape; the highest part—that nearest 
the entrance—was about four feet from the ground; the greatest 
breadth was about four feet also. On each side were three or 
four sticks for the man and woman to sleep upon. The huts 
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were made of flexible branches of trees, bent almost into a circle 
with both ends fixed in the ground, the longest branches being in 
the middle, and the others successively shorter, the whole being 
covered with large leaves. 

So far as my experience goes they aie scattered through the 
Great Forest. At times several of these villages are situated near 
each other. Sometimes I could see that a village had just been 
abandoned, while others were inhabited, but the people were all 
out on hunting or fishing expeditions or excursions. 

These dwarfs were afterwards seen by the German explorer 
Schweinfurth—who kindly mentioned me as their discoverer— 
subsequently also by Dr. Junker, and lastly by Mr. Stanley. 

The dwarfs were very shy with me, and I had great difficulty in 
approaching them; but on one occasion we suddenly came upon 
twelve huts of this strange tribe, in a retired nook in the forest, 
scattered without order, and covering altogether only a very small 
space of ground. When we approached them no sign of a living 
creature was to be seen, and, in fact, we found them deserted. 

Leaving the abandoned huts, we continued our way through the 
forest; and presently, within a distance of a quarter of a mile, we 
came on another village, composed, like the last, of about a dozen 
ill-constructed shelters, The dwellings had been newly made, for 
the branches of trees of which they were formed had still their 
leaves on ‘them, quite fresh. We approached with the greatest 
caution, in order not to alarm the wild inmates, my Ashango guides 
holding up a bunch of beads in a friendly way, and shouting, ‘‘ Do 
not run away, the Spirit has come with us to give you beads ;”’ but 
all our care was fruitless, for the men, at least, were gone when we 
came up. Their flight was very hurried. We hastened to the 
huts, and luckily found three old women and one young man, who 
had not had time to run away, besides several children, the latter 
hidden in one of the huts, 

The little holes which serve as doors to the huts were closed by 
fresh-gathered branches of trees stuck in the ground, showing that 
the owners were absent, and no one was permitted to enter. 

The colour of these people was a dirty yellow, much lighter than 
the Ashangos who surround them, and their eyes had an untameable 
wildness about them that struck me as very remarkable. In their 
whole appearance, physique, and colour, and in their habitations, 
they are totally unlike the Ashangos or other tribes amongst whom 
they live. The Ashangos, indeed, are very anxious to disown kin- 
ship with them. They do not intermarry with them; but declare 
that the Obongos intermarry among themselves, sisters with brothers, 
doing this to keep the families together as much as they can. The 
smallness of their communities, and the isolation in which the 
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wretched creatures live, must necessitate close interbreeding. Their 
foreheads are exceedingly low and narrow, and they have prominent 
cheek-bones; but I did not notice any peculiarity in their hands or 
feet, or in the position of the toes, or in the relative length of their 
arms to the rest of their bodies; but their legs appeared to be rather 
short in proportion to their trunks; the palms of their hands seemed 
quite white. The hair of their heads grows in very short curly 
tufts, like that of the bushmen of South Africa, to whom they seem 
closely related ; this is the more remarkable as the Ashangos and 
neighbouring tribes have rather long and thick hair on their heads, 
which enables them to dress it in various ways; with the Obongos 
the dressing of the hair in masses or plaits, as is done by the other 
tribes, is impossible. The only dress they wear consists of pieces of 
home-made cloth which they buy of the Ashangos, or which these 
latter give them out of pure kindness, for I observed that it was 
quite a custom of the Ashangos to give their own worn denguis to 
these poor Obongos. 

The Ashangos and other tribes like the presence of this curious 
people near their villages because the Obongo men are very expert 
and nimble in trapping wild animals and fish in the streams, the 
surplus of which, after supplying their own wants, they sell to their 
neighbours in exchange for plantains, and also for iron implements, 
cooking utensils, water-jugs, and all manufactured articles of which 
they stand in need. 

The woods near their villages are so full of traps and pitfalls that it 
is dangerous for any but trained woodsmen to wander about in them; 
I always took care not to walk back from their village by night. 

The Obongos never remain long in one place. They are eminently 
a migratory people, moving from place to place whenever game 
becomes scarce. But they do not wander very far; that is, the 
Obongos who live within the Ashango territory do not go out of 
that territory—they are called the Obongos of the Ashangos—those 
who live among the Njavi are called Obongo-Njavi—and the same 
with other tribes. Obongos are said to exist very far to the cast, 
as far, in fact, as the Ashangos or their slaves have any knowledge. 
I was surprised at the kindness, almost the tenderness, shown by 
the Ashangos to their diminutive neighbours. The Obongo language 
is a mixture of what was their own original language and the 
languages of the various tribes among whom they have resided for 
many years or generations past. The tallest dwarf I saw was 5 feet 
and } inch in height. The others varied from 4 feet } inch to 4 feet 
7} inches. I measured a woman 3 feet 9 inches, but this was a great 
exception. 


P. B. Du CHatruv. 
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THE POETRY OF JOHN DONNE:' 


Tue study of a great writer acquires its highest interest only when 
we view his work as a whole; when we perceive the relation of the 
parts to one another, and to their centre; when nothing remains 
isolated or fragmentary ; when we trace out unity in variety; when 
we feel the pulse and the rhythm of life. I had hoped to speak of 
Donne the famous preacher as well as Donne the poet, and to show 
how the same intellect and the same heart lived under the doublet of 
the poet, courtier, scholar, and the gown of the grave, yet passionate 
divine. But the task has proved too much for the iimited time at 
my disposal. I must reserve for some other occasion what I have to 
say of the cloquent Dean of St. Paul’s. In presenting to Sir Robert 
Carr, afterwards Earl of Somerset, the unworthy favourite of James LI., 
one of his early works, the author begs him to remember that “ Jack 
Donne,” not “ Dr. Donne,’ was the writer. It is of Jack Donne 
that I propose to speak this evening. After he had taken holy 
orders Donne seldom threw his passions into verse ; even his “ Divine 
Poems” are, with few exceptions, of early date; the poet in Donne 
did not cease to exist, but his ardour, his imagination, his delight 
in what is strange and wonderful, his tenderness, his tears, his 
smiles, his erudition, his intellectual ingenuities, were all placed at 
the service of one whose desire was that he might die in the pulpit, 
or if not die, that he might take his ueath in the pulpit, a desire 
which was in fact fulfilled. 

The latest historian of Elizabethan literature, Mr. Saintsbury, has 
said that Donne the poet should be regarded by every catholic stu- 
dent of English literature with a respect only “ this side idolatry.” 
There is indeed a large expense of spirit in the poems of Donne, an 
expense of spirit not always judicious or profitable, and the reader 
who comes with reasonable expectations will get a sufficient reward. 
When prospecting for gold the miner considers himself fortunate if 
he can reckon on finding some twenty pennyweights of the precious 
metal in a ton of quartz and wash-dirt. The prospecter in the 
lesser poetry of any former age must be content to crush a good deal 
of quartz and wash a good deal of sand in the expectation of an 
ounce of pure gold. But by vigour and perseverance in the pursuit 
large fortunes may be amassed. 

Donne as a poet is certainly difficult of access. How shall we 
approach him, how offect an entrance? With different authors we 


(1) Read before the Elizabethan Literary Society, May 7, 1890. The subject had 
been announced as ‘‘ John Donne: his Verse and Prose.” 
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need different methods of approach, different kinds of cunning to 
become free of their domain. Some must be taken by storm, some 
must be entreated, caressed, wheedled into acquiescence. There are 
poets who in a single lyric give us, as it were, a key which admits 
us to the mastery of all their wealth. Towards others we must make 
an indirect advance, we must reach them through the age which 
they represent, or the school in which they have been teachers or 
pupils. It is as the founder of a school of English poetry that 
Donne is ordinarily set before us. We are told that in the decline 
of the greater poetry of the Elizabethan period a “ metaphysical 
school ” arose, and that Donne was the founder or the first eminent 
member of this school. I do not believe in the existence of this 
so-called “‘ metaphysical school.’”’ Much of the most characteristic 
poetry of Donne belongs to the flood-tide hour of Elizabethan lite- 
rature ; to the time when Spenser was at work on the later books of 
the Fuerie Queene and Shakespeare was producing his early histories 
and comedies. The delight in subtleties of thought, in over-ingen- 
ious fantasies, in far-fetched imagery, in curiosity, and not always 
felicitous curiosity, of expression was common to almost all the 
writers of the period. The dramatists were to some extent pre- 
served from the abuse of fantastic ingenuity by the fact that they 
wrote for a popular audience, and must have failed unless they were 
at once intelligible. But authors of prose as well as authors in verse 
were fascinated by subtilties of the fancy; the theologian and the 
philosopher, as well as the poet, swung in the centre of a spider’s 


web of fantasies, 
‘* All the waving mesh 


Laughing with lucid dew-drops rainbow-edged.” 


There was no special coterie or school of “ metaphysical poets,” but 
this writer or that yielded with more abandon than the rest to a 
tendency of the time. 

It is not then by studying Donne as the leader of a school 
that we shall come to understand him. We get access to his writ- 
ings, I believe, most readily through his life, and through an 
interest in his character as an individual. And fortunately he is 
the subject of a contemporary biography which is one of the 
most delightful biographies in the language. We possess a large 
number of his letters, and for Donne friendship was almost a second 
religion, and to write a letter was often to give himself up to an 
ecstasy. The story of his life is an Elizabethan romance, made 
the more impressive by the fact that the romance is a piece of 
reality. The son of a London merchant, he had in his veins the 
blood of the poet John Heywood and that of the sister of Sir 
Thomas More. His two maternal uncles, members of the Society 
of Jesus, suffered persecution in their native land, and died 
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in exile on the Continent. The little boy, left fatherless at the age 
of three, must have been a zealous student, for he was admitted at 
Hart Hall, Oxford, when in his twelfth year. While still hardly 
more than a child he travelled abroad for some three years, gaining 
a knowledge of French, Spanish, and Italian. On his return he 
became a student of Lincoln’s Inn, but he was more interested in 
poetry and theology than in the law. When he was twenty he was 
already known as a writer of high-conceited love lyrics, and led the 
way in another department of poetry as the first English satirist. 
He was the friend of wits and ladies and men of letters ; he prob- 
ably had known some of the bitter-sweets of forbidden pleasure. 
He had doubtless received a deep shock when his younger brother 
was thrown into prison for the crime of harbouring a seminary 
priest, and it may have been this, as Dr. Jessop suggests, which set 
him upon his study of the rival claims of the Protestant faith and of 
that Church in which he had been devoutly reared. In June, 1596, 
he was on shipboard as a volunteer in the expedition against Spain 
under the Earl of Essex. The soldier and sailor was by-and-by 
transformed into the Lord Keeper’s secretary, and became acquainted 
with the intrigues and follies and fashions of the Court. And then 
came about the great happiness and the great misfortune of Donne’s 
life—his passion for the niece of Lord Keeper Egerton’s second wife 
—she sixteen years old, he nearly twenty-seven—their secret mar- 
riage, followed by the dismissal of the bridegroom from his patron’s 
service, his disgrace and imprisonment, his subsequent poverty, with 
a constantly increasing family, the trials and fidelity of love, and the 
years of weary waiting for Court employment, during which time 
he dulled the sense of misery with what he terms “the worst volup- 
tuousness, an hydroptique immoderate desire of human learning and 
languages.” In the same letter—a melancholy one—in which he 
uses these words Donne speaks of his passion for meditation as 
being almost criminal in one who has duties to those dependent on 
him ; even in that deep desire for a future world, which remained 
with him through good and evil fortune, he finds something of 
sin. He would not meet death in a lethargy, but confront it with 
the courage of a man of action; but how and where to act ?—that 
was the question: “I would not that death should take me asleep. 
I would not have him merely seize me, and only declare me to be 
dead, but win me and overcome me. When I must shipwrack, I 
would do it in a sea, where mine impotency might have some excuse ; 
not in a sullen weedy lake, where I could not have so much as exer- 
cise for my swimming.” We talk of melancholy as a disease of 
the nineteenth century; but Burton anatomised it more than two 
hundred years ago. Donne, in one of his sermons, speaks of the 
peculiar liability of men in his own time to “ an extraordinary sad- 
VOL. XLVII, N.S. 3H 
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ness, a predominant melancholy, a faintness of heart, a cheerlessness, 
a joylessness of spirit,” and he exhorts his hearers to the duty of 
dilating the heart with holy gladness—the duty of a “ true joy in 
this world that shall flow into the joy of heaven as a river flows into 
the sea.” Doubtless he had himself known that sadness which 
comes from thought and desire that cannot be turned to active 
uses ; doubtless he had often longed “to make to himself some mark, 
and go towards its alegrement,” as he advises the friend to whom 
his mournful letter is addressed. 

“T be in such a planetary and erratique fortune,” he writes, 
“that I can do nothing constantly.” Papist and Protestant; 
doubter and believer ; a seeker for faith and one who amused himself 
with sceptical paradoxes; a solitary thinker on obscurest problems 
and “ a great visitor of ladies,” as Sir Richard Baker describes him, 
“a great frequenter of plays”; a passionate student longing for 
action; a reader of the law; a toiler among folios of theology; 
a poet and a soldier; one who communed with lust and with 
death; a courtier and a satirist of the court; a wanderer over 
Europe and one who lay inactive in a sullen weedy lake without 
space for stroke of arms or legs—such was Donne up to his fortieth 
year. We have not now to consider him as he was in his later 
life, when all his powers were concentrated in the intense effort to 
plead with the souls of men—‘a preacher in earnest,” as Izaak 
Walton has pictured him, “ weeping sometimes for his auditory, 
sometimes with them; always preaching to himself, like an angel 
from a cloud, but in none ; carrying some, as St. Paul was, to heaven 
in holy raptures, and enticing others by a sacred art and courtship 
to amend their lives. . . . and all this with a most particular grace 
and an inexpressible addition of comeliness.”” We have not now to 
think of Dr. Donne, the preacher; but when we look at the portrait 
of Donne in his youth with right hand upon the sword, the jewelled 
cross pendant at his ear, and those other adornments which, as 
Walton says, might then suit with the present fashions of youth 
and the giddy gaieties of that age, and when we read his motto— 

** How much shall I be changed, 
Before I am changed ?” 
we are constrained to recall that other portrait executed by his own 
desire, in which he was represented with closed eyes, cadaverous 
face, and the winding sheet knotted at the head and feet. It wasa 
morbid thought of Donne to be so pictured; but he had always lived 
in the presence of death; and undoubtedly, apart from the one great 
sorrow that his faithful wife was taken from him, the closing years 
of his life were the happiest years. He was no longer a disappointed 
waverer ; he had a supreme purpose; his powers were organised in 
a great cause; he had abundant evidence that he did not fight now 
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as one that beateth the air. Donne, amid the pleasures of his youth, 
amid the studies of his early middle life, was not a happy man. 


: Donne, as he feebly ascended the pulpit steps on that first Friday in 
) 





Lent, with hollow cheeks and pallid lips, and gave forth with a tre- 

mulous voice the text of his own funeral sermon, “‘ To God the Lord 

belong the issues from death,”’ was filled with a joy that passeth 
understanding. 

About the time when Donne wrote the melancholy letter to Sir 

| Henry Goodere from which I have quoted, he wrote also the poem 

entitled The Litanie, and sent the manuscript to the same friend. 

; [) Through this poem we can obtain, perhaps, a clearer insight into 

© Donne’s character than through any other that he has written. In 


>) aseries of stanzas, full of spiritual ardour, he invokes the persons 
» [ ofthe Trinity, the Virgin Mary, the Angels, Patriarchs, Prophets, 
 — Apostles, Martyrs, Confessors, Virgins, and Doctors. He laments 


© that he has fallen into ruin, that his heart by its dejection has 


' turned to clay, that he who had been wasted by “ youth’s fires of 
tf) pride and lust” is now weather-beaten by new storms; he prays 
t F) that his perpetual inquisition of truth may not darken the spiritual 
1) wisdom within him :— 

' ££ ** Let not my mind be blinder by more light ” ; 

He implores t'1e “ eagle-sighted Prophets ” to petition on his behalf 
_ ) that he may not by their example excuse his excess 

F ‘* In seeking secrets or poetiqueness ”’ ; 

n ~) He hopes to win, through the blood of the martyrs, “a discreet 
pe patience,” which may endure death, or life, and, if life, then without 
é —) too passionate a longing for the grave :— 

, ‘ ‘For oh, to some 

t Not to be martyrs is a martyrdom!” 

d 


And then in his litany he passes on to a series of petitions, which 
seem to be veritable sighs of desire from his inmost heart. The 
general purport of these may be expressed by saying that they are 
prayers for temperance of mind, for a via media between the 
extremes and excesses natural to a temperament at once ardently 
sensual and ardently spiritual. Donne feels that in either extreme 
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3 
n of passion he must lose himself. He fears that the world may be 
8 H too much to him, and fears equally that it may be too little; he 
a §} would not think that all happiness is centred in earth’s brightest 
d places, nor yet that this earth is only framed for our prison ; he prays 


that we may be preserved from the danger “ of thinking us all soul,” 
8 and in consequence neglecting our mutual duties ; from the danger of 
d §  indiscreet humility ; from thirst of fame, and no less from an unjust 
n t 
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scorn of fame; from contempt of poverty, and from contempt of 
niches. The bodily senses, he maintains, though often fighting for 
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sin, are in truth, not opposed to righteousness, but rather the 
“soldiers of God”; learning, which sometimes tempts us from our 
allegiance, is, in truth, “‘ God’s ambassador” ; beauty, though it may 
be poisoned, is, in truth, a flower of Paradise made for precious uses, 
The whole poem is directed against the temptations to which a man 
liable to the opposite violences of the flesh warring against the spirit, 
and the spirit warring against the flesh, is exposed. He fears a 
barren asceticism or the sweet blindness of mystical devotion almost 
as much as he fears the world and the flesh. With both extremes 
he has been acquainted, and now would win, if possible, an “ even- 
ness” instead of his “intermitting aguish piety.” He would 
especially seek deliverance from temptations of the intellect; from 
dwelling with an endless idle curiosity on nature, and so ceasing to 
bear his part in the life of the world, from a dilettante interest in 
religion, which uses it only as a mode of deploying a shallow 
intellectuality. The poem is the litany of the scholar, the courtier, 
the poet ; it admits us to the secrets of its writer’s troubled spirit. 
Something of the same feeling appears in poems which are rather 
ethical than religious. Donne commends what he does not himself 
possess—a philosophical equanimity. In one of his letters in verse 
addressed to Sir Henry Wotton, he speaks of the various ways in 
which men lose themselves in cities, in courts, and in the solitude 
of the country, how the ideals of early life are corrupted and 
destroyed, so that if one of these men were to meet his true self 
there would scarcely be a recognition between the pair :— 
‘They would like strangers greet themselves, being then 
Utopian youth grown old Italian.” ! 

And then Donne proceeds to exhort his friend to seek for the 
tranquillity of a self-sufficing soul :— 
‘* Be then thine own home, and in thyself dwell ; 

Inn anywhere; continuance maketh hell. 

And seeing the snail, which everywhere doth roam, 

Carrying his own house still, is still at home, 


Follow—for he is easy-paced—this snail : 
Be thine own palace, or the world’s thy jail.” 


But it is not a barren quietism that Donne commends. Man’s 
nature is at first a wilderness, which must by degrees be reclaimed, 
and then actively tilled, that it may bear the noblest fruits. We are 
familiar with Tennyson’s exhortation in In Memoriam :— 

‘* Work out the beast, 
And let the ape and tiger die.” 
The same image is to be found in Donne’s letter to Sir Edward 
Herbert, afterwards Lord Herbert of Cherbury :— 


(1) Italy being taken as the land of nameless vices, and so opposed to Utopia. 
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‘* How happy’s he which hath due place assigned 
To his beasts, and disafforested his mind.” 
Donne would have these beasts tamed and put to the uses for 

which they are best fitted. How happy, the poet goes on, is he 

who has 
‘*Empal’d himself to keep them out, not in; 
Can sow, and dares trust corn where they have bin, 
Can use his horse, goat, wolf, and every beast.” 
When the wilderness is reclaimed, then begins the vigorous tillage 
of the soil; as Donne elsewhere puts it :— 
‘**We are but farmers of ourselves, yet may, 
If we can stock ourselves and thrive, uplay 
Much, much good treasure for the great rent day.” ! 

The vital centre of some of Matthew Arnold’s poems, in which he 
tells of the pains of outward distraction and inward division, may be 
found in his exhortation to us to “rally the good in the depths of 

ae , y 
ourselves,” or in such a line as that which concludes the remarkable 
sonnet suggested by words of Marcus Aurelius :— 
‘* The aids to noble life are all within.” 
Donne preaches no such stoical gospel constantly; but he, too, 
can at times take a stoical text for his discourse :— 
‘* Seek we then ourselves in ourselves ; for as 
Men force the sun with much more force to pass 
By gathering his beams with a chrystal glass, 
So we, if we into ourselves will turn, 
Blowing our spark of virtue, may out-burn 
The straw which doth about our hearts sojourn.” 

There is some danger in the pride of stoicism ; in the notion that 
one has attained ; in the tendency to look down as from a pinnacle, 
rather than up towards the endless height yet to be climbed. In our 
own day no poet has expressed so nobly as Robert Browning the 
unsatisfied aspiration of the soul after perpetual progress. What 
though the body stand still or decline, the soul only rises from the 
body’s decay, and spreads wings for a farther flight. We remember 
the exultant spiritual advance of Rabbi ben Ezra amid the growing 
infirmities and sadnesses of old age. Browning hardly expressed this 
prerogative of the soul with more imaginative energy than Donne in 
his letter to Sir Henry Goodere :— 

‘A palace, when ’tis that which it should be, 


Leaves growing, and stands such, or else decays ; 


But he which dwells there is not so; for he 
Strives to urge upward, and his fortune raise : 
So had your body her morning, hath her noon, 
And shall not better; her next change is night : 
But her fair larger Guest, to whom sun and moon 
Are sparks and short-liv’d, claims another right.” 








(1) To Mr. Rowland Woodward, ed. 1669, p. 153. 
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Donne apologises in this poem for his moralisings, which might as 
well be found, he says, at the end of fables or in the mottoes inscribed 
on fruit-trenchers. Even if this were true, we might read what he 
has written in this kind with interest. Much of a man’s character and 
inmost experience is revealed by the selection which he makes from 
among the commonplaces of morality. When a truism strikes us as 
eminently true, it must have been vivified for us by some passage of 
the inner life, some moral victory or moral failure. 

Several of Donne’s most interesting poems are connected with 
incidents of his personal history, and gain an added interest from 
the fact that they are autobiographical. Few lovers of poetry are 
unacquainted with the Elegy addressed perhaps to his young wife 
when he thought of quitting his native land, and the ardent girl—a 
Shakespearean Viola in real life—proposed to accompany him in the 
disguise of a page. There is a vigour of movement, a strong 
coherence, a freedom from conceits in these lines which is not always, 
or perhaps very often, to be found in a like degree in Donne, and 
which we may ascribe to the fervour and directness of his feeling :— 


‘* By our first strange and fatal interview, 
By all desires which thereof did ensue, 
By our long starving hopes, by that remorse 
Which my words’ masculine-persuasive force 
Begot in thee, and by the memory 
Of hurts which spies and rivals threatened me, 
I calmly beg; but by thy parents’ wrath, 
By all pains which want and divyorcement hath 
I conjure thee; and all those oaths, which I 
And thou have sworn to seal joint constancy, 
Here I unswear and overswear them thus— 
Thou shalt not love by ways so dangerous ; 
Temper, O fair love, Love’s impetuous rage, 
Be my true mistress still, not my feigned page.” 


Touches of dramatic power are rare in Donne, whose genius was 
lyrical and meditative, not that of a dramatist; but in this Elegy 
there is one touch which might seem of triumphant power even if it 
had occurred in a tragedy by Webster. Having pictured the 
dangers to which his lady would be exposed in foreign lands, where, 
in spite of her garb of a boy, all would spy in her 


‘* A blushing womanly discovering grace,” 


Donne goes on to exhort her, for his sake, to be of good cheer, 
and to dream no ill dreams during his absence :— 


‘** Nor in bed fright thy nurse 
With midnight startings, crying out, ‘Oh! Oh! 
Nurse, oh ! my love is slain! I saw him go 
O’er the white Alps alone; I saw him, I, 
Assail’d, fight, taken, stabb’d, bleed, fall, and die.’ ”’ 
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All the greatness and terror of external nature are here made sub- 
servient to the passion of a girl’s heart in that midnight cry—*“ I 
saw him go o’er the white Alps alone.” 

There are other poems of parting which probably refer to later 
seasons of their writer’s life. The births of Donne’s children followed 
each other at no long intervals; and it was when his wife looked 
forward to hours of trial and danger that he was urged by Sir 
Robert Drury to be his companion on a visit to the court of the 
French king, Henry IV. When Izaak Walton, speaking of the 
unwillingness of Mrs. Donne to let her husband part from her on 
this occasion, quotes the words, “her divining soul boded her some 
ill in his absence,” he was, in fact, citing them from the exquisite 
lyric of parting which begins with the lines :— 

‘** Sweetest love, I do not go 
For weariness of thee, 
Nor in hope the world can show 
A fitter love for me.” 

Two days after Donne’s arrival in Paris, he saw, at midday, a 
vision of his wife pass before him twice, with her hair hanging 
about her shoulders, and a dead child in her arms, Her ill- 
divining fears were in fact realised; the infant of which she was 
delivered died at birth. Walton refers to the same occasion of 
parting Donne’s “ Valediction, forbidding to mourn,” in which 
occurs the quaint image of the two feet of the compass, one fixed, 
the other moving, and each inseparably united to the other. The 
poet prays for a mild departure, without violences of grief, like that 
of a good man when leaving his friends on earth in a tranquil 
death :— 

‘* So let us melt, and make no noise, 
No tear-floods nor sigh-tempests move ; 


*T were profanation of our joys 
To tell the laity our love.” 


It will be for some close investigator of the facts of Donne’s life— 
for Dr. Jessop, let us hope—to attempt to ascertain the precise 
occasions of several of his poems. I like to think that it is of his 
young bride and the new glad morning of life which he found in her 
love that he speaks in his ‘“‘ Good-morrow ” :— 

‘‘T wonder, by my troth, what thou and I 
Did till we loved: were we not wean’d till then, 
But suck’d on childish pleasures seelily ? 
Or slumber’d we in the Seven Sleepers’ den ? 
Twas so; but as all pleasures fancies be, 


If ever any beauty I did see 
Which I desired and got, ’twas but a dream of thee.” 


And I suppose there can be little doubt that it is the first annual 
return of the day of his meeting with her which is celebrated in 
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another poem, written before marriage, and entitled Zhe Anniver- 
sary. The two lovers are a king and a queen, and what king and 
queen so safe as they, whom no treason can assail ? 
‘* True and false fears let us refrain. 
Let us love nobly, and live, and add again 
Years and years unto years, till we attain 
To write three-score: this is the second of our reign.” 

A Lecture upon the Shadow, one of the most admirable of 
Donne’s shorter poems, has in it a touch of fear lest love may, in- 
deed, pass its meridian and decline towards the west. The poet 
undertakes to read his mistress a lecture in love’s natural philo- 
sophy ; as they walked side by side in the morning hours, the 
eastern sun threw their shadows behind them on the ground ; s0 it 
was in the early days of secret love, when they practised disguises 
and concealment upon others; but now it is love’s full noon, and 
they tread all shadows under foot :— 

“That love hath not attain’d the highest degree, 
Which is still diligent lest others see.” 

Ah! what if the sun of love decline westerly? Then the 
shadows will work upon themselves and darken their path ; each of 
them will practise disguisings upon the other :— 
if iv ‘*The morning shadows wear away, 

But these grow longer all the day, 

But oh, love’s day is short, if love decay.” 

| Unfaith in aught, sings Vivien, is want of faith in all, and 
Ralf Donne’s Lecture upon the Shadow closes with the same truth—or 
shall we say sophism ?—of an ardent heart :— 





‘* Love is a growing, or full constant light : 
And his short minute after noon is night.” 


The love of Donne and his wife may, perhaps, have known some 
of the cloudy vicissitudes incident to all things on earth, but it 
never waned. After her death, which took place before the days of 
his worldly prosperity as Dean of St. Paul’s, “his first motion 
from his desolated house was,” says Walton, “to preach where 
his beloved wife lay buried, in St. Clement’s Church, near Temple 
Bi Bar, London; and his text was a part of the Prophet Jeremiah’s 

Lamentation : ‘Zo I am the man that have seen affliction.’ ”’ 

In several of his early poems Donne, with his delight in paradox 
and dialectical ingenuity, maintains that love must needs range and 
change with boundless inconstancy :— 


) 
pyaen Sera rene 


‘** Change is the nursery 

Of music, joy, life, and eternity.” 
It is, he declares, the very law of man’s nature; and as for 
woman, a fair woman and a true may be found when we can catch 
a falling star, or translate the mermaid’s song, or tell who cleft the 
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devil’s foot. We cannot doubt that Donne himself had followed 
false fires of passion before he found his true home of love. But it 
were rash to take all his poems of intrigue as passages of autobio- 
graphy. He sometimes wrote best, or thought he wrote best, when 
his themes were wholly of the imagination. Still it is evident that 
Donne, the student, the recluse, the speculator on recondite pro- 
blems, was also a man who adventured in pursuit of violent delights 
which had violent ends. I cannot think that the Elegy entitled 
The Perfume, has reference to an incident in his secret wooing of 
Ann More, his wife to be; if there be any autobiographical truth in 
the poem, it must be connected with some earlier passion. Once and 
only once, the Elegy tells us, was the lover betrayed in his private 
interviews with his mistress ; her little brothers had often skipped 
like fairy sprites into the chamber, but had seen nothing ; the giant 
porter at the gate, a Rhodian colossus— 


‘The grim eight-foot-high iron-bound serving-man,”’ 


for all his hire could never bear witness of any touch or kiss. Who 
then was the traitor ? Not silks that rustled nor shoes that creaked. 
It was the courtier’s perfume, scenting the air, as he crept to the 
chamber of his beloved, which betrayed his presence; whereupon 
the narrator breaks forth into reproaches against the effeminacy of 
perfumes, of which the one happy use were to embalm the corpse of 


the father who had interrupted their delights :— 
‘* All my perfumes I give most willingly 
To embalm thy father’s corpse. What, will he die ?” 

We can well believe that in this poem Donne has set his fancy to 
work and created what he thought a piquant incident out of the 
stuff of dreams. 

The Picture seems clearly to have been written on the occasion 
of his voyage as a volunteer with the Earl of Essex, or to have been 
suggested to his imagination by some such soldierly adventure. As 
he starts on his seafaring he bids farewell to his beloved, and places 
his picture in her hands. Thoughts of death fly like shadows across 
his mind; even if he should ever return, he will come back changed, 
with rough and weather-beaten face, his hand, perhaps, grown coarse, 
from labour at the oar, and tanned by the sun, his skin speckled 
with blue marks of the powder-grains :— 

‘*Tf rival fools tax thee to have loved a man 
So foul and coarse as, oh, I may seem then, 
This [his picture] shall say what I was.” 

His lady will have the greater joy in knowing that she still owns 
her full beauty to bestow on one so worn, and will feel that the loss 
of what was fair and delicate in him is more than compensated by 
the manlier complexion of his love. There is no doubt that two 
descriptive poems, Zhe Storm and The Calm, record some of 
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Donne’s experience on the Spanish expedition. In the former of 
these poems the terrors and miseries of a tempest at sea are set forth 
as they might be by one who had himself endured them. The writer 
does not paint from fancy, but had surely seen with his bodily eyes 
the pale landsmen creeping up on deck to ask for news, and finding 
no comfort in the sailors’ rough replies :— 


‘* And as sin-burden’d souls from graves will creep 
At the last day, some forth their cabins peep, 
And trembling ask, What news? and do hear so 
As jealous husbands what they would not know.” 


The Caim was a favourite with Ben Jonson, who could repeat by 
heart some of Donne’s poems. It describes such a weary, torrid 
stillness of the elements as that suffered by the ancient mariner of 
Coleridge’s poem ; the men lying helpless on the hatches, the tack- 
ling hung with idle garments, the air all fire, the sea “‘ a brimstone- 
bath,” the deck as hot to the feet as if an oven :— 

** And in one place lay 
Feathers and dust to-day and yesterday.” 
The descriptions in these companion poems are unique in Elizabethan 
literature by virtue of Donne’s choice of unusual subjects and his 
realistic manner of treatment. 

Donne’s Satires are also among the poems which were not spun 
out of his brain, but were written, to use Wordsworth’s expression, 
with his eye upon the object. In one he tells how he was tempted 
away from the companionship of his beloved books, into the 
London streets, by a coxcomb, who, says Donne, though supersti- 
tiously devoted to all the rites and ceremonies of good manners, 
might be called for the precision of his fine breeding a very Puritan. 
There is something of majesty in the lines contrasting the poet’s 
own condition with the elegance of this spruce master of cere- 
monies :— 


‘¢ And in this coarse attire which now I wear 
With God and with the Muses I confer.” 


In another satire the object of Donne’s ridicule is a small poet of 
the day who has turned lawyer, and who interlards his ordinary 
conversation with legal term and phrase, nay, who wooes in lan- 
guage of the pleas and bench :— 

** Words, words, which would tear 
The tender labyrinth of a maid’s soft ear 


More, more than ten Sclavonians’ scoldings, more 
Than when winds in our ruin’d Abbeys roar.” 


In yet another there is a lively picture of the needy court suitor 
assuming courtier’s airs, and in the end thankful to be dismissed with 
the gift of a crown-piece, a figure half-piteous, half-grotesque :— 
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‘* A thing more strange than on Nile’s slime the sun 
E’er bred.” 
But of the Satires the most remarkable is one which hardly deserves 
that name ; it is rather a hortatory poem addressed to those who 
fail as Christians to stand with their loins girt and their lamps 
burning. How is it, asks Donne, that the Stoic philosopher of 
Greece or Rome should be more zealous in the pursuit of the true 
ends of life than the Christian of to-day ? 
‘*Ts not our mistress, fair Religion, 

As worthy of all our soul’s devotion 

As Virtue was to the first blinded age f” 

How is it that a man will dare the frozen North and burning 
South, and undertake forbidden wars and give rash challenges for 
idle words, and yet will not be bold against his true foes and the 
foes of God, “‘ who made thee to stand sentinel in this world’s gar- 
rison’’? Donne glances at the various creeds and churches—Rome 
where the rags of religion are loved :— 


‘** As we here obey 
The state-cloth where the Prince sate yesterday ” ; 


Geneva where religion is “ plain, simple, sullen, young, contemp- 
tuous, yet unhandsome”’ ; and having spoken of the man who cares 
nothing for any form of faith, and the amateur in creeds who cares 
a little for all, he justifies the earnest seeker for truth, even though 
he still remain a doubter. We are reminded of an often-quoted 
stanza of In Memoriam by the words of Donne :—~ 
‘* Doubt wisely ; in strange ways 

To stand inquiring right is not to stray ; 

To sleep, or run wrong, is.” 

But Donne would have the doubter attain, if possible, before 
old age comes, which he names the twilight of death, for that is the 
season to which rest in the possession of truth is due, and soon 
follows the night when no man can work. In this passage we have 
unquestionably a personal confession, a vindication of Donne’s own 
attitude of inquiry and doubt, addressed by himself to himself.? 

The section of Donne’s poems entitled Songs and Sonnets is almost 
wholly devoted to love, and the metaphysics and casuistry of love. 


(1) Another parallel with a passage of Jn Memoriam may be noted— 
‘¢ T thought if I could draw my pains 
Through rhyme’s vexation, I should them allay. 
Grief brought to number cannot be so fierce, 
For he tames it that fetters it in verse.” 
So Donne. And Tennyson similarly in the well-known stanza— 
‘¢ But, for the unquiet heart and brain, 
A use in measured language lies ; 
The sad mechanic exercise 
Like dull narcotics lulling pain.” 
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On occasions he can write, at least for a line or two, with a direct- 
ness like that of Burns :— 


‘Yet I had rather owner be 
Of thee one hour than all else ever—” 


What words can be simpler than those, which sound almost as if 
they had come out of a song to Mary Morison or Jean Armour ? 
More often he is ingeniously subtle. Mr. Ruskin, if I remember 
right, has somewhere praised and overpraised the delicacy of a 
quatrain in Mr. Coventry Patmore’s Angel in the House, which is 
indeed a pretty Chinese puzzle in verse: the lady who has taken 
her lover’s kiss maintains that her modesty is still inviolate :— 
‘‘He thought me asleep; at least, I knew 
He thought I thought he thought I slept.” 
A parallel may be found in Donne’s poem Love’s Exchange :— 


‘‘ Let me not know that others know 
That she knows my pains, lest that so 
A tender shame make me mine own woe.” 

For the most part Donne in his love poems is high-fantastical, but 
this does not imply any coldness or insincerity. ‘ True love,’ he 
says, “ finds wit,” but he whose wit moves him to love confesses 
that he does not know genuine passion. In a poem in which he 
makes various imaginary legacies, he leaves all that he has written 
in rhyme to Nature, in doing which, as he tells us, he does not give 
but restore ; and it is undoubtedly a fact that there have been periods 
of literature when it was natural to seek out ingenuities of fancy and 
curiosities of expression. When Donne writes in his licentious vein 
he is not light and gay but studiously sensual; he makes voluptuous- 
ness a doctrine and argues out his thesis with scholastic diligence. 
To the other extreme belongs such a poem as that admirable lyric 
beginning with the lines :— 

‘*T have done one braver thing 
Than all the Worthies did ; 
And yet a braver thence doth spring, 
Which is—to keep that hid.” 
This rare achievement is to love a woman without a single thought 
of the difference of “he and she”; but profane men would deride 
such love as this, and hence the braver thing is called for—to keep 
this spiritual friendship a secret from the ‘unbelieving world. In 
this book of his, Donne declares— 
‘¢ Love’s divines—since all divinity 
Is love or wonder—may find all they seek, 
Whether abstracted spiritual love they like, 
Their souls exhaled with what they do not see, 
Or, loth so to amuse 
Faith’s infirmities, they choose 
Something which they may see and use; ” 
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for though Mind be the heaven of love, Beauty is a type which 
represents that heaven to our mortal senses. Or, to cite another of 
Donne’s similitudes, if love be an angel, yet an angel takes to himself 
a face and wings of air, else he were invisible; and in like manner 
love materialises itself through beauty while yet it remains a spirit. 
In The Extasie the same doctrine of amorous metaphysics is up- 
held; two lovers seated upon a flowery bank hold commune in the 
spirit, and time seems almost suspended :— 
** And whilst our souls negotiate there 
We like sepulchral statues lay ; 
All day the same our postures were, 
And we said nothing all the day.” 


But why should not hand meet hand and lip touch lip? There is 
an ascent and a descent in this complex nature of ours; the blood 
rarifies itself into the animal spirits, 


‘* Because such fingers need to knit 
The subtle knot which makes us man; ” 


and in like manner the soul must descend into the affections and the 
lower faculties, 
‘* Else a great Prince [the soul] in prison lies.” 

The metre of The Ertasie is the same as that of the Angel in 
the House, and the manner in which meaning and metre move 
together closely resembles that of Mr. Patmore’s Pre/uides. 

The piece best known of all that Donne has written is that in 
which he imagines the exposure of his own skeleton, when his grave 
shall be reopened to receive a second guest, and the discovery of the 
secret love-token, “a bracelet of bright hair about the bone.” It is 
sometimes forgotten that in this romantic piece of fantasy Donne 
heightens the effect by representing the lovers as during all their 
lives no other than ideal friends to whom such a pledge as this 
golden tress was the highest symbol granted of their perfect 
union :— 


‘* Difference of sex we never knew, 
No more than guardian angels do.” 


The Funeral is a companion piece : 


‘« Whoever comes to shroud me do not harm, 
Nor question much, 
That subtle wreath of hair about mine arm; 
The mystery, the sign you must not touch, 
For ‘tis my outward soul.” 


But here it is evident that there was a time when the speaker “knew 
difference of sex,” had offered a man’s love to the woman of his 
choice, had been rejected, and had received this gift as a token of 
friendship from which all thought of wedded union must be banished. 
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Cartwright names one of his lyrics, No Platonique Love, and tells 
with what result he had once tried “ to practise this thin love” :— 
‘*T climb’d from sex to soul, from soul to thought ; 

But, thinking there to move, 


Headlong I roll’d from thought to soul, and then 
From soul I lighted at the sex again.” 


It may be conjectured that Donne sometimes toppled from his 
heights (if indeed it is a fall) ; but there is one poem in which, with 
evident sincerity and with rare grace, he sings the praises of 
autumnal beauty like that so gracefully pictured in Mr. Alfred 
Austin’s Love’s Widowhood, and Donne finds in this loveliness, which 
is almost spiritual, a charm found nowhere else :-— 


‘* No Spring nor Summer’s beauty hath such grace 
As I have found in one Autumnal face.” 


Here is Love’s abiding-place :— 


‘* Here dwells he, though he sojourn everywhere 
In Progress,' yet his standing house is here. 
Here where still evening is, nor noon nor night, 
Where no voluptuousness, yet all delight.” 


The range is indeed wide between the feeling expressed in this poem 
and in others of the same group of Elegies. 
In several of the passages from which I have quoted examples 


occur of the juxtaposition, so frequent in Donne, of thoughts of love 
and thoughts of the grave: 


‘* A fancy shared party per pale between 
Death’s heads and skeletons and Aretine.”’ 

When he gazes at womanly beauty he reflects that one day it will 
be as useless as “a sun-dial in a grave”; when at parting from his 
mistress he scratches his name with his diamond upon her window- 
pane, he leaves the ragged signature with her, he says, as a death’s 
head to preach the mortality of lovers; when he would learn the 
ancient lore of passion in happier days before the Lord of Love grew 
tyrannous, he desires to hear the tradition from a phantom :— 


‘“‘T long to talk with some old lover’s ghost 
Who died before the god of love was born; ” 


His own brief love-lyrics are likened by him to “ well-wrought 
urns,” which will preserve the ashes confided to them as becomingly 


as “ half-acre tombs.’ Even from an epithalamion he cannot banish 
a thought of death ; when the bride rises on the wedding morning 
from her downy bed, the impression left by her body reminds him 
of the grave :— 
‘** Your body’s print 
Like to a graye the yielding down doth dint.” 


(1) #.e. the progress of a Prince. 
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In whatever sunny garden and at whatever banquet Donne sits, 
he discerns in air the dark scythesman of that great picture attri- 
puted to Orcagna. An entire section of his poetry is assigned to 
death. In one of the funeral elegies he compares death to the sea 
that environs all, and though God has set marks and bounds to it, 
yet we can for ever hear it roar and gnaw upon our shores. In 
another the similitude is hardly less majestic: Death is a “mighty 
bird of prey,” but “reclaimed by God,” and taught to lay all that 
he kills at his Master’s feet. 

Donne’s most ambitious efforts as a poet are not the most success- 
ful. One of these is the sequence of elegiac poems suggested by the 
death of Mistress Elizabeth Drury, his friend Sir Robert Drury’s 
daughter, who died in her fifteenth year. Donne had had no per- 
sonal knowledge of her; he was, as it were, the poetical tomb-maker, 
and he determined to erect a pompous monument in verse. On each 
anniversary of the day of death he purposed to present his friend 
with a memorial poem ; but not more than two of these were written, 
nor can we regret that this funereal Eiffel tower was carried no higher 
than the second stage. Donne expatiates on a general theme rather 
than laments an individual; true sorrow is discreet, and sets a bound 
to extravagance ; but here the poet, taking for his subject the loss of 
ideal womanhood, does not write under the controlling power of 


deep personal grief, and pushes to an extreme his fantastic exag- 
gerations. In the poem of the first anniversary Donne enlarges on 
the frailty and decay of the whole world; in the second elegy he 
traces the progress of the soul. Thus they form a contrasted pair. 
The lines in the second poem, which picture the face of the dead 


maiden as it was in life, sensitive to every motion of her spirit, are 
well known :— 


‘* Her pure and eloquent blood 
Spoke in her cheeks, and so distinctly wrought 
That one might almost say her body thought.” 


But in the earlier elegy there are lines perhaps more admirable 
which have been forgotten. Donne is maintaining that while the 
doers and workers of the world may be named the active organs of 
society, the very life of its life and soul of its soul resides in rare 
spirits, like that of the dead girl, which awaken in us what he else- 
where calls “the whole of divinity ”—wonder and love :— 


‘‘The world contains 
Princes for arms, and Counsellors for brains, 
Lawyers for tongues, Divines for hearts and more, 
The rich for stomachs, and for backs the poor ; 
The officers for hands, merchants for feet 
By which remote and distant countries meet : 
But those fine spirits which do tune and set 
This organ are those pieces which beget 
Wonder and love.” 
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It will be remembered that the word “ piece” is used by Elizabe. 
than writers in the sense of perfect specimen or masterpiece, as 
where Prospero describes her mother to Miranda as “a piece of 
virtue.” 

Donne’s other ambitious effort in verse is also a fragment. It js 
that singular poem, written in an elaborate stanza of his own, and 
embodying the doctrine of metempsychosis, which bears the same 
title as the later written elegy on the death of Mistress Elizabeth 
Drury—The Progress of the Soul. ‘ Now when I begin this book,” 
Donne writes—and at this time he was in his twenty-eighth year— 
“‘T have no purpose to come into any man’s debt ; how my stock will 
hold out I know not.” We may lament that he did not carry out his 
complete design, for though the poem could never have been popular, 
it would have afforded, like the Scotchman’s haggis, “a hantle of 
miscellawneous feeding ”’ for those with an appetite for the strange 
dishes set before them by Donne. Professor Minto, in an excellent 
study of Donne, contributed to The Nineteenth Century, has said of 
this poem that, if finished, it might have been a monument worthy 
of its author’s genius. The soul whose progress the poet traces 
was once the apple of temptation in the garden of Eden : 


‘¢ Prince of the orchard, fair as dawning morn.” 


Thence it passed into the dark and mysterious life of the mandrake, 
and ascending through antediluvian fish and bird and beast, became 
in the course of time the ape which toyed wantonly with Adam’s 
fifth daughter, Siphatecia. In the last transformation recorded by 
the poet the soul is incarnated in Themech, the sister and the wife of 
Cain; but its brave adventures have only just begun. There was 
scope in Donne’s design for a history of the world; the deathless 
soul would have been a kind of Wandering Jew, with this advantage 
over Ahasuerus, that it would have been no mere spectator of the 
changes of society, but itself a part and portion of the ever-shifting, 
ever-progressing world of men. 

Epwarp Downey. 
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A VISIT TO A GREAT ESTATE, 


I petteve that Norway is generally regarded as being the country, 
par excellence, of small proprietors, and that it is about the last place 
where most people would think of looking for a great estate ; that is 
to say, a freehold estate of immense extent, on which all the resi- 
dents are tenants of the owner; for I do not use the term “ great ” 
in relation to productiveness or revenue, but merely to size. And 
yet there are in that kingdom territorial holdings as extensive as 
any to be found elsewhere in Europe, with titles of considerable 
antiquity transmitted through families which, although powerful and 
wealthy under the old Danish rule, have in many cases become 
extinct and forgotten. To such an estate, the subject of several 
vicissitudes, I had the good fortune to pay a visit last year. I say 
the good fortune because it proved to be a region of exceptionally 
fine and occasionally magnificent scenery, never commonplace, and 
of great variety ; with solemn sequestered vales brightened here and 
there by homestead and clearing, and gleams of purely pastoral 
life; with vast utterly desolate tracts of forest and fjeld; grand 
mountain masses, snowfields, and glaciers; noble rivers and sheets of 
water; in short, with all physical features to delight the eye of a 
lover of nature and a sportsman. It had the charm moreover of 
being all but unknown to compatriots who might claim to be either 
the one or the other, and altogether so to the tourist pure and 
simple. During my visit I considered myself as the representative 
of all three classes, and as such I propose to give a sketch of my 
tripartite experiences. 

The one character which I must decline to assume is that of the 
genuine explorer. I am obliged to make this apparently superfluous 
statement in consequence of some very misleading paragraphs which 
appeared last summer in some of the daily and weekly papers, repre- 
senting that I and my companion, Mr. J. Y. Sargent, were engaged 
in an official exploration of a portion of Norway which, after depo- 
pulation by the “black death ” or plague, had relapsed for a great 
number of years into an wholly uninhabited and forgotten wilder- 
ness, tenanted only by game and wild beasts, and had been bought 
by a company that had little or no knowledge of its interior or capa- 
bilities. These paragraphs found their way into the Norwegian 
press; were copied, not without sarcastic editorial comment, into 
the minor local journals that somehow contrive to penetrate to 
the remotest corners of the most secluded glens, and confronted us 
in all their absurdity in the comfortable dwellings of the extinct 
VOL. XLVII. N.S. 31 
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population, as well as in the luxurious villa-hotels of the company 
whose foremost pioneers we were represented to be! 

I feel sure that the sympathetic reader who realises the awkward 
comicality of this position will pardon at the outset my digressiye 
repudiation of the idea that we claimed to be a couple of Scandina- 
vian Stanleys. But although the notion of serious exploration and 
discovery in Northern Europe is nowadays absurd, I take it that 
some interest attaches to any portion of the earth’s surface where 
it is possible to meet a middle-aged or elderly person who has never 
seen an Englishman before ; and such a person, a respectable female 
peasant, whose character for veracity has never, to my knowledge, 
been impeached, did I meet, as shall be duly recorded in its place, 
on the shores of the great lake, Résvand. 

I must formally introduce the scene of our holiday ramble. The 
so-called Vefsen estate of the North of Europe Land Company is a 
tract of country lying between latitudes 65° and 66°, the lines of 
which just contain it. Its lower boundary almost coincides with 
that of the “amt” or province of Nordland ; its northernmost point 
is about thirty English miles short of the Arctic circle. At its 
widest, the southern portion stretches from the mountain frontier 
line of Sweden to within a moderate distance of the extremity of 
the narrow fjords on the coast. It embraces the heart of the 
romantic district of Helgeland, the Halogaland of very ancient his- 
tory, home of giants, witches, vikings, and heroes of great renown 
in their day, but whose doings, fabulous and otherwise, do not for 
the present concern us, and are they not written in the Chronicles of 
the Kings of Norway? For obvious reasons these good people pre- 
ferred to live as near the seaboard as possible, and up-country one 
meets with few traces of their remote existence. The area of this 
property is, roughly speaking, some two thousand square miles, or 
say, thirteen hundred thousand acres. It lies in the parishes of 
Vefsen and Hatfjelddal, and the bailiwicks of northern and southern 
Helgeland. I have found it strangely difficult to obtain information 
about its early modern history. There seems to be no doubt as to 
its having been inhabited by a race of ordinary mortals before the 
appearance of the “ Sortedéd”’ or Black Death in Norway, and that 
by that dreadful pestilence it was quite depopulated—all the inhabi- 
tants perished or fled. But at the commencement of the eighteenth 
century settlers, probably the descendants of the survivors, began to 
return, until the land was again sparsely inhabited. How or why 
or at what exact date this enormous region became private freehold 
property, I have, despite many inquiries, failed as yet to ascertain, 
but still hope to solve the interesting mystery: it was probably, 
like other great Nordland estates, a grant from the Crown, under 
the Danish rule, I have, however, been informed that in 1865 
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it was purchased by a syndicate from the representative of the 
family which had then obtained possession of it. With its immense 
forests, it must have been originally a valuable property, and for 
many years undoubtedly yielded an enormous supply of timber, 
floated down to the port of Mosjéen on the Vefsen Fjord. The 
decaying lumber-dams which the wanderer finds at the head of 
every mountain stream and the outlet of every lake, and the 
moss-grown stumps of the great pine-trees, are now the sole 
remaining evidences of this period, for the kindly birch has sprung 
up luxuriantly and concealed the ravages of the axe, and but for 
these few signs the existing woodlands, dense, silent, and universal, 
might well be accepted as the primeval growth. So rapid and com- 
plete has been the repair of nature and of time. 

The substitution of birchen for pine forest must have radically 
altered the whole aspect of the country, and the exchange has prob- 
ably worked greatly to the advantage of the scenery. The pine, 
of course, still exists, and in the lapse of years may in some measure 
reassert its sway, but for the present “the lady of the woods” is 
dominant. Now there is a certain majesty about an unbroken pine 
forest, but it is apt to become monotonous and gloomy; whereas a 
rolling woodland of birch, with pine interspersed here and there, 
imparts to scenery like that of Vefsen a peculiar tenderness, which 
the noble backgrounds of crag and snow and stern moorland prevent 
from degenerating into tameness. Moreover, there is no tree of 
northern climes that margins water so beautifully as the birch, 
with its delicate pendant verdure and pearly stem; and when the 
sere foliage burns before death into all the hues of a golden sunset, 
the beauty, in reality and reflection, becomes a double splendour. 

When there was no longer any pine timber to cut, and mining 
operations had proved a failure, the property was again dealt with 
more than once, and passed eventually into the hands of the present 
North of Europe Land Company, which has built in admirably 
chosen positions two villa-hotels, those of Svenningdal and Fjeld- 
bekmo, and made nearly up to the former an excellent road, a branch 
one to the single Government highway that winds across the centre 
of the estate, and connects Mosjéen on the coast with the inland 
village, church, and post-office of Hatfjelddal. This highway was 
not completed, I believe, until past the middle of the present century. 
Up to that time the inhabitants were, or had to be, content with 
bridle-paths or rough cart tracks as lines of communication. The 
lateral valleys still possess only these aboriginal thoroughfares, and 
the great lake, Résvand, the glory of Helgeland, is approachable 
only by mere trails through the forest or across the fjeld. 

I was nearly heading this article Résvand. That magnificent lake, 
within little more than a week’s continuous travel from England, in 
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the heart of tourist-beridden Norway, and yet fenced off to this day 
from the outer world by its belt of wilderness; sustaining on its 
banks a scanty tribe of primitive settlers, beyond the bounds of the 
penny or twopenny-halfpenny post; with its waters full of fish, with 
its birch-copses and hillsides affording just the sport which most 
delights me as a “ wild shooter””—that lake, I say, so fascinated me 
that I should like to write of nothing else. But if my heart be 
really there, justice and gratitude demand that I should not alto- 
gether pass over the attractions, and they were many, of the more 
easily accessible and more civilised localities which we visited. Let 
me, by the way, first explain how you reach the Vefsen estate. 
Two days after leaving Trondhjem the northward-bound steamer 
lands one at the pleasant and picturesque townlet of Mosjéen, on the 
Vefsen fjord, where the great clear-green salmon river of that name 
comes rolling to the sea. From Mosjéen it is a very long day’s 
carriole drive through fine scenery to the boathouse at the foot of 
the lowest Svenningdal lake. There the private branch road ends, 
and thence by boat or a pathway along the banks one can arrive in 
an hour at the new “villa.” As the houses have this “style” in 
the company’s map, I have retained it throughout the article, despite 
its cockney and suburban sound. 

But as we had with us two carts full of stores and baggage, 
including a tent and beds, we halted for the night at the station of 
Felling Fos, and the next morning inspected the recently-constructed 
salmon-ladder, one of the three whereby it is hoped that the fish will 
eventually find their way to the upper waters in sufficient numbers 
to constitute a real fishery. For between this point and the sea 
considerable waterfalls have thrice to be surmounted. From Felling 
Fos to the boundary of the estate is a short mile, including the 
passage of the broad, deep Susen river which comes down from the 
interior to join the Vefsen, by a ferry-boat swinging on a rope 
stretched from bank to bank. At the pleasant farm of Bogfjeldmo, 
just beyond the ferry and above all the ladders, the company is 
constructing an artificial breeding-place for salmon. Time only 
ean prove the success of these experiments. Here comfortable 
quarters can be obtained, and the capture of any number of smail 
trout with the fly, and the chance of a few bigger ones with spoon 
or minnow, may serve as amusement for a day or two. 

It would be perhaps difficult to find in all Scotland, that land of 
plcasant sporting quarters, a box or lodge more beautifully situated 
than Svenningdal Villa, on a rise just above the dam which divides 
the upper and lower lakes of that name; and certainly nowhere in 
Scotland could be found anything to equal the range of snowclad 
fjelds which face it on the opposite side of the lake. From the 
summit of the neighbouring hills it is the only human habitation 
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yisible, and on approaching one is truly astonished to find this 
charming house, contrary to all one’s experience, in the midst of a 
Norwegian wilderness. In my réle as a lover of nature I could 
be enthusiastic over the grand views from the broad balcony, or 
rather wooden terrace, which runs round the building, and the 
glorious effects of changing light among the mountains and on the 
lake, especially during the bright calm of a Norwegian summer 
night. Under these changes and by reason of the excessively pellucid 
atmosphere, distant spots would suddenly reveal themselves in the 
recesses Of the hills with startling clearness and beauty, and make 
one long for wings to fly to them. I remember in particular one 
far-off snowfield traversed by a thin serpentine ridge of dark rock 
showing like a black pencil mark across a sheet of white paper, and 
on that ridge at a certain witching hour every evening I earnestly 
desired to be; and yet, as my friends sagely urged, could my desire 
have been realized on the instant, 1 should have been extremely 
uncomfortable, and wished myself back again with even greater 
fervour. This will, however, illustrate the insane yearnings which 
the spirit of the Northland may excite even in an elderly tourist. 
For I may not forget that I had also this character to sustain. 
Perhaps the reader in his innocence may imagine that to support my 
self-imposed triple personification was mere child's play. I can 
assure him solemnly to the contrary. The throes of one poor soul 
under the influence of threefold antagonistic promptings are no trifle. 
“Take thine ease on this mossy bank,” would whisper the Admirer 
within me; “ smoke thy pipe in the sun, and worship the beauty of 
nature. Mark the dimple of the rising fish and the silver wake of 
the wild fowl on the dark reflections of the lake; rest and be happy.” 
And then would come the stern internal retort of the Sportsman: 
“ Admire nothing! Up, and be doing; trudge with rod and creel 
to the distant mountain-tarn, scale yonder grey crag to the home of 
the ptarmigan, track the elk laboriously through yonder forest.” 
And to them the Tourist: “peace, both of ye; my good sir, take 
my advice, let Peter row you up the lake to see the waterfall, forget 
not lunch and a sketch-book, and be sure to return in good time for 
dinner.” And it fell out that each of the trio had their way with 
me inturn. The Tourist revelled in the timber-halls of Svenningdal. 
The establishment was in working order; it was beginning to feel 
its way asa holiday resort. There had actually been visitors before 
us, including ladies, that summer. There were at least a couple more 
during our stay, but both in a somewhat official capacity as inspec- 
tors of telegraphs. Mr. Dahl, H.B.M.’s Vice-consul, the courteous 
and hospitable agent of the company, came up from Mosjéen with 
his daughter. A resident housekeeper and cook supplied us with 
dainty meals at fixed hours; we filled the flowing bowl as often as 
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we pleased; boats and boatmen were at our beck and call. Nor 
were there lacking other luxuries and requirements of civilised life, 
and all thisin the heart of Helgeland! Shades of grim old heroes! 
of Eyvind Skaldespiller, Bjérgulf, and Kveldulfson! what thought 
ye of these doings in your ancient realm ? of hip-baths, a billiard- 
table, the telephone, and a visitors’ book ? 

But it is high time that the Sportsman had an innings, It would 
give me great satisfaction to learn that the vast extent of attractive 
water above the ladders had become well stocked with salmon, but, 
as I have already suggested, time alone can prove the success of the 
company’s experiments. Meanwhile the trout-fishing in the Sven- 
ningdal lakes, in their short connecting streams, and for a consider- 
able distance down the river below the boat-house, is excellent, above 
the standard of most waters in other lands. After many years’ 
experience of Scandinavian trout-fishing, one is rather apt to become 
fastidious, to form exalted notions of what it ought always to be, 
and to underrate that which fills novices in Norway with surprise 
and delight. But I think that any trout fisher, even with a ten- 
dency to be bl/asé, would be well satisfied with the sport to be 
obtained amid the beautiful surroundings of Svenningdal. 

The lakes and rivers are full of fish, which vary in weight—I am 
here speaking of our own experience with the fly—from half a pound 
and under to two pounds and over, a good proportion of those we 
took inclining to the larger size. The river, especially where it issues 
from the lowest lake, is for some distance down the pattern of a 
trout stream, I find, from my diary, that on July 12th we fished 
by boat down the two lower lakes, and waded half-a-mile of the 
final river with the result of sixty-nine trout weighing forty pounds. 
This is a fair sample of the sport, but owing to the earliness of the 
1889 season in Norway, we were too late for the cream of the fish- 
ing. The boatman told me that a previous visitor in June, a fort- 
night before our arrival, had taken one morning twenty-three trout 
with the fly at the extreme upper end of the lake, where the stream 
from Kjerringvand enters it, all as big as or bigger than our 
largest. This would represent an average of not less than two 
pounds. The Svenningdal trout are as brilliant, as game, as pink in 
flesh, and as delicious to eat as those of my Swedish fishery, and I 
cannot say more. One is apt to lower the average by keeping too 
many plump half-pounders. There are certainly much heavier fish 
in the lakes than any I have mentioned, which might be taken by 
spinning ; but as long as decent sport can be obtained with the fly, 
neither I nor my friend much care to use any other lure. 

It is, perhaps, needless to say that in a region such as I am de- 
scribing, there are to be found in every direction mountain lukelets 
and streams, and that an expedition to these lonely waters is always 
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productive of great enjoyment, if sometimes of little sport. I believe 
that by permission of and arrangement with the company, anyone 
with a taste for this kind of healthy recreation, might pass several 
summer weeks very pleasantly at Svenningdal, which is, taking it 
altogether, one of the most attractive spots I have seen. Ido not 
think that I am violating any confidence in stating that it is the 
present design of the proprietors to mark out, and, if possible, obtain 
tenants for sporting tracts, which shall include both fishing and 
shooting, and that meanwhile arrangements are being made to receive 
a limited number of visitors on application, at a fixed charge per day. 

I have space for a sketch of one only of our various expeditions 
from Svenningdal, that to the source of the Holmvas river, which 
comes in a broad stream of greenish water down a narrow dale 
parallel to the lakes, and separated from them by a single ridge. It 
issues from a tarn which lies far away under the snow-capped fjelds 
of the southern horizon. Our party consisted of four, Mr. Dahl, 
my friends Sargent and Wingfield, both of whom I have introduced 
to the reader in previous articles, and myself, besides the driver of a 
hay-sleigh, on which were packed our rods and tackle and some pro- 
visions, both solid and liquid. The runners of such a vehicle will 
pass over ground of almost any kind, however rough. A light boat 
had been sent up by the same means some days before. The dis- 
tance proved to be really too great for a single day’s trout fishing ; 
nearly eight hours, including the row from the house to the end of 
the lake, were consumed in going and returning. We started before 
7am., and did not get home again until the small hours of the next 
morning. Directly after leaving the boat we struck up the hillside 
to gain the level of the river above its waterfall. In turning aside 
to see the latter, I became separated from my companions until we 
were close upon Holmvand, the tarn to which we were bound. 
With the thunder of the fall in my ears, I had nevertheless con- 
siderable difficulty in finding the terrible black chasm, about a 
hundred feet in depth, into which the river plunges, so narrow was 
the abyss, so encompassed by overhanging rocks, so shrouded in 
thickets of birch. To obtain a complete view of the fall seemed 
impossible. The body of water was large, and in any country 
except Norway it would be considered a “lion”: it may, indeed, yet 
do duty as one. I then followed for about four miles the glen 
through which the now placid river ran over a stretch of nearly flat 
natural mountain meadow, flanked on either hand by steep hillsides, 
the one wooded, the other barren and running up to splintered crags. 
More delightful walking, more fascinating scenery of its kind cannot 
be imagined. The sky was blue, the sun shone warmly, the river, 
broken now and then by a gentle cascade, glanced and gurgled 
between its fringes of willow and alder, and I had the whole place 
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to myself. The Admirer was for awhile master of the situation. 
But a covey of well-grown willow-grouse, springing from a patch of 
brushwood, brought the Sportsman up like a Jack-in-the-box, and 
under the influence of a second covey at no great distance, and the 
track of a big bull elk which had crossed the valley, he got the 
better of his rival. His victory was complete when, in climbing the 
hillside to obtain, if possible, a view of the tarn, I came upon a 
young elk, a three-year-old bull, feeding away from me in a grove of 
birch, and got within forty yards before he heard me and made off. 
And now from the quantity of spoor, which included that of cows 
and calves, I became aware that this secluded glen was the con- 
stant resort of several elk. Half an hour afterwards I again saw a 
young bull staring at me from the opposite side of a ravine. In 
the ravine itself I found the fresh signs of a bear. At this point 
the Admirer collapsed altogether, and did not revive for some hours. 
I may observe that the Tourist was nowhere during the whole day. 

Arrived at the open fjeld and within sight of the tarn, I sat down 
by a tempting spring to refresh myself with whiskey and water, and 
to watch with the glass the gyrations of a pair of eagles round a 
lofty crag, where they probably had their nest and young. Here I 
was hailed by Wingfield, who appeared on the sky-line behind me, 
and together we descended the last slope and arrived at the tarn, 
where we were soon joined by the rest of the party. The lie of 
Holmvand, in a hollow beneath wild snow-patched fjelds, and bor- 
dered by pleasant green knolls and birch copses, is very striking. I 
did not see any place where I would sooner camp for a week, to give 
the lake and the river which issues from it a fair trial, or to explore 
the neighbourhood for game. Having made bold to suggest to Mr. 
Dahl that, considering the beauty of the place and the distance from 
Svenningdal, some kind of refuge for the sportsman was a desidera- 
tum, I have since been glad to learn that he contemplated erecting 
a wooden hut on its banks. The mosquitoes in the evening were 
very troublesome. Near snow they always are; and although after 
some years’ experience one becomes inoculated by their venom and 
almost callous to their attacks, still, I think that to sleep out at 
Holmvand without shelter of any kind would have been somewhat 
of a trial. 

The lake is said to contain very large trout, an inspector of tele- 
graphs having reported his capture, whilst there encamped, of a 
thirteen pounds fish, and of others of unusual size taken with the 
worm. We were not so fortunate. During a long and patient trial 
in the lake with spinning-bait and fly, we had not a single run or 
rise. The day was bright and hot, and owing to the long distance 
from Svenningdal we were not able to try either the morning or 
evening fishing, or we might have done better. We then fished 
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very carefully some likely water in the river, a beautiful stream, 
where, had there been any ordinary brown trout, I think they must 
have risen, but still without success. In the end we were on the 
point of giving it up, when I detected an almost invisible rise just 
where the current leaves the lake, and casting over it caught a trout 
of a pound, and shortly after another half a pound heavier. The 
brace, which represented all our sport, proved at least the existence 
of fish, and moreover of fish of a very remarkable character. They 
were perfectly silvery, without any spots; had I not known it to be 
impossible, I should have pronounced them at the first sight to be 
sea-trout. I regret extremely that we were not able to pay another 
visit to Holmvand. With favourable weather it is likely that good 
sport might be obtained amongst a certainly uncommon class of 
trout, and a few days spent there would be in many ways enjoyable. 
As it was, we lighted a fire and cooked our dinner: and the Admirer, 
finding the Sportsman more or less of a failure, began to pluck up 
spirit again. During the meal, a second slice of avalanche fell from 
a huge mass of snow that had collected in the hollow of one of the 
surrounding crags. ‘The first instalment, of much greater size, had 
startled me with its sudden roar, like that of thunder, during my 
walk up the glen. It seemed incredible that the white soft-looking 
masses could produce such portentous sound by merely slipping and. 
rolling over each other; but they probably represented a weight of 
some thousands of tons. 

“ Only two small trout!” exclaims the reader. Well, I confess 
that it seems a poor result after so long a story ; but then that is 
not the way in which I myself reckon the total of the day. I do it 
in this fashion: grand scenery, glorious weather, delightful walk ; 
one waterfall, one avalanche, two elk, a brace of eagles, a score of 
ryper, and two small trout (I omit the innumerable sundries). The 
last item forms the positive or material, the remainder the ideal or 
spiritual bag ; and believe me, had the one been twentyfold bigger, 
in memory and interest it would scarcely endure as long as the 
other, And if, as may well be, there are some who do not incline 
to this way of thinking, I would respectfully counsel them to avoid 
for ever all wild, out-of-the-way, and unprofitable regions, and stick 
to the cut-and-dried sport and guaranteed totals of their native land. 

Satiated with the luxurious ease of Svenningdal, broken only by 
such outings as that just described, we engaged for our complex 
baggage two carts and horses by the day for an indefinite time, and 
started for Résvand. Our first stage, however, was not a long one. 
We drove to the other villa, Fjeldbawkmo, pleasantly situated by the 
side of the Government road and on the bank of the Susen river, 
which flows below it through a deep, rocky and somewhat gloomy 
gorge. There was no one resident in the house, but Mr. Dahl 
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entrusted us with the keys, including those of the store-room and 
cellar, and we helped ourselves. The principal occupation of Fjeld- 
bekmo itself we found to be the chase of the wild strawberry ; the 
river, in default of a boat, being impossible to the angler, who cannot 
make his way at any point for twenty yards along the bank or reach 
the water. It contains a certain number of good-sized trout. Never 
in my life have I seen such an incredible profusion of delicious little 
fruit as on the warm, rocky banks behind Fjeldbekmo. The ground, 
in places, was red with them; one had to eat away a clear space 
before settling down to gorge at ease, and for miles even along the 
roadside, up to a certain level, the ruddy line of berries was con- 
spicuous, as also was the greediness of the Tourist, who came to the 
front for the last time during our stay in Vefsen. Here, to our 
regret, we parted with Colonel Wingfield, who returned to Mosjoen 
to catch the steamer. ‘he same evening I was surprised in the 
kitchen over my cooking by Mr. Dahl at the head of a merry party, 
which accompanied us next day for some distance on our renewed 
journey towards Résvand. From Fjeldbekmo the main road is one 
long ascent to the farm of Gryteselv, lying in a cheerful sunny 
clearing of considerable extent, surrounded by a wild and beautiful 
country. I regret that we had not time to halt here and wander 
about the neighbourhood. The farm, in which a single room is 
available, lies at a high elevation, and the air is magnificent. The 
woods are fairly open, and at the time of our visit were ablaze with 
flowers. It was a treat to emerge from the rather gloomy lower 
gorges into this region of pleasant upland meadows “ zoned with 
airy morn.” At this point the driving road trends away to Hat- 
fjelddal, and we had to trust to our legs and the fjeld trail to reach 
Résvand, accompanied, of course, by our carts. On the crest of the 
fjeld plateau, about a couple of uphill miles beyond Gryteselv, there 
is a low, isolated, conical hill known as Nabben, which, from its 
peculiar position, commands a most glorious and extensive view, one 
of the finest I ever beheld. No writing can do justice to it; a 
panorama so vast and so varied cannot be described. North, south, 
east, and west, all the salient features of this magnificent region are 
visible at once ; the mighty bulk of the highest fjelds, crowned with 
snow and wildernesses of shattered crag, the prominent mountain- 
peaks ; the lower zone of rolling park-like plateau, the long, silent 
glens with their gleaming rivers and lakes, the green swells of the 
birch forest. And yet even from this commanding point the eye 
travelling to the phantom outlines of the horizon, could not pass the 
boundaries of this great estate. But we, like the dictator at the 
battle of the Lake Regillus, «« North looked we long and hard,” for 
there, spread out in a solemn sheet of mysterious grey, lay the inland 
sea of Rosvand, the goal of our summer wanderings, backed by the 
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shadowy peaks and glaciers of the Oxtinder. When our carts 
appeared, crawling round the base of the hill, we said good-bye to 
the kind friends who had come with us thus far, set our faces towards 
the north, and for the first time since leaving England felt that pleasant 
sense of being “‘ really off at last’ which is experienced, as a rule, 
only where thoroughfares end. Mr. Dahl would, I think, had his 
engagements permitted, have gladly gone with us, for, despite his 
many years’ acquaintance with the estate, he had never yet set foot on 
the shores of the great lake. 

After about four hours’ march, through a continuous natural park, 
sprinkled with clumps and copses of birch and willow and well 
watered by tarn and brook, we reached Sjaavik, a farm on the banks 
of Résvand, without adventure or mishap beyond the temporary 
engulfment of one of the horses in a treacherous black bog, and 
the harrowing apparition of a thin amber stream trickling from the 
rear of the cart which was crashing with our case of bottled beer 
among the boulders of a mountain brook. We were immediately 
put in sole possession of a small house, containing two rooms and a 
kitchen, which the farmer, forewarned by messenger of our descent 
upon his peaceful home, had caused to be vacated in our favour. AsI 
shall not have space for more than a sketch of Résvand, I may as 
well state at once that in this house, with plenty of stores and our 
own camp beds, we managed to make ourselves very comfortable for 
ten days, during which we explored the neighbourhood and—having 
secured a boat just of the right size and positively watertight, 
rarely the case in Norway—the division of the lake that lies to the 
south of the large island of Holmen; this division is in itself a fine 
sheet of water. 

Ihave never seen a lake with more engaging shores. They are 
everywhere indented by innumerable small bays and inlets, the 
original haunts, I believe, of the genius of picnic ; whichever of these 
you enter, it seems to be the best place in the world for his votaries, 
whichever way the wind may blow, shelter is always procurable 
owing to the remarkable formation of the low promontories and 
headlands, faced with narrow many-coloured bands of stratification 
and capped with verdure. The miniature beaches are composed of 
water-rolled blocks and pebbles of every species of rock, in infinite 
variety of hue and texture, probably the result of glacial drift. The 
brilliantly-toned granites and tinted quartzes are especially remark- 
able. Asa background to this delicate detail one has first the strip 
of green birchen woodland, then the broken colour of the bare, sloping 
field, and above all the detached groups of grey, rocky mountains, 
seamed and crested with snow. Résvand is essentially a char lake. 
We did not ourselves see a single trout in it, and the farmers 
deposed to their taking but few in their nets, but those of good size, 
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running to six or eight pounds. It has always been my experience 
that in the high-level lakes of Swedish Jemtland the char cease to 
bite freely after the first fortnight in July, and this appears to be 
also the case in Résvand. Our sport was consequently indifferent; 
only by trailing with the fly could we take afew and lose three 
times the number when hooked from their biting short. But this 
does not militate against the fact that the lake swarms with char; 
they are taken plentifully in the nets of each farm on its banks; 
true, these farms are but few and far between, but the ubiquitous 
captures prove how thoroughly the waters are stocked. So large a 
fishery cannot in any case be fairly explored or tested in a single 
visit. Our object was to gain as much information as possible about 
sport generally, and with this view we always took my old setter, 
Belle, with us in the boat, and gave her a run whenever we put to 
land. She seldom failed to find a covey of skov-ryper within a short 
distance of the lake, generally on the skirts of the natural willow- 
fringed meadows characteristic of Scandinavian woodlands, Owing 
to the early season the young birds were already full-grown and 
flew like old ones, but extra conscientiousness induced us to spare them 
even in this out-of-the-way region because the season had not legally 
commenced ; had we broken the law I think the farmers would 
have condoned the offence. On our return from making the circuit 
of the lake there was no time to hunt up these coveys, which conse- 
quently evaded the Sportsman altogether. There is certainly a 
good deal of game to be found round Roésvand, but it is spread over 
a good deal of ground ; as far as I could judge, the existing sport 
would amount to pleasant, very pleasant, wild shooting. By arrange- 
ment with the farmers, who probably snare the birds in winter, the 
stock of game might, I think, be largely increased. The elk, of 
which I found a great number of signs round Svenningdal, does not 
appear to exist at present nearer to Résvand than the forests of 
Hatfjeld, after all but a short distance. With some preservation 
they will soon spread over the whole estate. 

While exploring the lake south of Holmen we preferred to row 
ourselves ; but on Friday, August 9th, we started in a really splendid 
new sailing-beat with a crew of three men, for Tustervand, a small 
lake at the north-west corner of Résvand, and connected with it by 
a quarter of a mile of broad, deep rapids. Before reaching the 
latter, down which we ran swiftly, our men had a desperately hard 
row, for after clearing Holmen, the wind blew strongly dead ahead 
until the evening, and we could not once use the sail. As may be 
imagined, Résvand, under a real gale, can show a heavy sea. At 
the farm of Tustervand we obtained one large room which, when 
thoroughly washed, made capital quarters. The people—after the 
first impulse of hesitation and unwillingness, which the traveller 
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must often expect and patiently endure in the remote parts of Nor- 
way, and which in our case was probably intensified by a suspicion 
that we had come officially to spy the fatness of the land and demand 
the rent—lI fear these good people are very Irish in some respects— 
expressed themselves glad to see us, and did all in their power to 
make us comfortable. The farm is flourishing and pleasantly 
situated, but on the opposite shore there towers a grand massive 
mountain, known as Kjerringtind, with fearful precipices and snow- 
slopes, which appear to attract all the bad weather out of the desolate 
Alpine region lying between Tustervand and the Ranen fjord. The 
mountain itself was never free from driving storm during our short 
stay, and whilst we could see the far eastern shores of Résvand 
basking in sunlight, our weather was constantly being ruined by the 
influence of the ferocious giant over the way. No doubt in settled 
weather he must be a magnificent object. We stopped here for two 
clear days, one of which was devoted to rowing ourselves in wind 
and wet to the head of Tustervand, and thence, amidst Killarney-like 
scenery that even the bad weather could not spoil, through a succes- 
sion of small lakes connected by narrow channels, until the strong 
draw of the current where the Rosaa river plunges down its first 
incline on the way to Ranen, warned us to stop. The wretched 
weather was depressing, and the sight of that incipient river saddened 
me. Over thirty years had passed since four young men were 
encamped by its final rapids, and now we, the survivors, elderly and 
gray, stood and watched its infant waters hurrying to their earliest 
leap out of the parent lake. Truly it made one realise the force of 
Tennyson’s lines :— 
‘For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on for ever.” 

For ever! and without greater change than that wrought by the 
transient influence of the seasons. For a thousand summers, for all 
who had and might come to gaze upon it, for the dead, the living, and 
the unborn, always without change. For ever and incessantly the 
same eager start, the same impetuous course, the same mad plunge 
over the final precipice, the same tranquil flow into the sea. Youth, 
prime, age, and extinction, all eternal: a perpetuity of daily birth 
and daily death ; ephemeral existence to the end of time. My thoughts 
outstripped its course, and broke into a phantom world beyond the 
hills. I seemed for awhile to see again the camp by the Ranen, 
to hear the cheery voices and feel the warm sunshine of bygone days; 
—but meanwhile the dark changeless river at my feet, mocking the 
Vision, swept on to glide in a few hours, as it glided then, as it will 
glide for evermore, past the deserted meadow where the tent once 
stood, past the sombre pine-woods, down to the black skerries and 
the desolate fjord. 
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But enough, and more than enough of these gloomy thoughts: 
come what may, let me at least be thankful that after the lapse of 
so many years, I can still enjoy a summer in the dear old North. 
land, that, still young in heart and strong in body and mind, I could 
regard that river, although not without some natural melancholy, as 
a link between a not unhappy present and a happy past. 

In my diary I find under this date the following expressive entry, 
“a blank day of bad weather,” therefore, the less I say about our 
own sport the better, but it is also recorded that in the evening ou 
host at the farm produced a dozen fine char, scarcely under two 
pounds apiece, taken from a net fixed just opposite the house. The 
fishery here is even better than in Rosvand, and an early visit would 
probably insure sport. There is, moreover, fair work for the gun, 
During a long ramble, partly on the open fjeld and partly through 
the upper brushwood, Belle and I found half a dozen large coveys 
of well-grown ryper, and both regretted much that it still wanted 
four days to the 15th. On the 12th we had beautiful weather 
whilst our boat was being towed up the rapids into Résvand, but 
soon after embarking Kjzrringtind hurled at usa parting storm, and 
the grand scenery we were approaching was obscured by mist. 
Crossing the width of the lake from west to east, close under its 
northern shore, we passed the night at an unattractive farm called 
Sundsaas, and the next day reached Bessidoren, scarcely better 
quarters, but one of the quietest spots in the universe. At these 
places the people—who were very poor, and suffering, I think, 
from chronic depression owing to their isolated position under 
the shadow of the great hilis, and their winter struggle for exist- 
ence, of which they spoke feelingly—seemed sorry to see us and 
glad to get rid of us. Perhaps we still laboured under the suspicion 
of being hostile spies. Our principal object in stopping at Bessi- 
doren was to try and get a view of the peaks of the Oxtinder 
and their glaciers, which we had often admired from a distance. 
Unfortunately the weather still continued gloomy with clouds 
hanging low on the mountains, spoiling the really magnificent 
scenery. This north-eastern bight of Résvand, known as Nord- 
bugten, is as fine as some of the celebrated fjords in the Bergen 
district. Directly we had housed our goods we started off up the 
valley, and after a longish walk guided by a cattle-track, scrambled, 
a good deal on hands and knees, up a side ravine to a ridge, where 
we at last got a partially clear view of the glaciers and the group of 
aiguilles which shoot up round them to the height of six thou- 
sand feet. These glaciers were unknown to Von Buch, Forbes, and 
all the scientific travellers in Norway. Out of two hundred volumes 
which I possess, all dealing with Scandinavia, I cannot find one 
which mentions them, except Yngar Nielsen’s recent Handbook, 
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which just alludes to them as visible from Nabben. Beedeker devotes 
two lines to the existence of the Oxtinder, as also does Ténsberg’s 
Norway Illustrated, but both ignore the glaciers. 

Ido not remember to have looked upon more terribly beautiful 
ice scenery than we now beheld. Possibly the rolling vapour which 
obscured the peaks and the sky-line exaggerated its mysterious 
grandeur whilst rendering the extent indefinite. The main body of 
the glacier was concealed, at a considerably higher level than we 
had reached, by the enormous rocky base of an aiguille which 
towered immediately in front of us, but right and left it descended 
from the clouds in two branches, with walls, battlements, and terraces 
of ice rising tier over tier, until lost in the mist, with huge sloping 
surfaces scored into a thousand monstrous furrows, showing awful 
gleams of blue depths here and there, and tossed into all shapes 
of fantastic horror where the pressure from above forced the writh- 
ing glacier round the buttresses of the mountain. Despite the 
cold, we sat there a long time, with the faint hope that the clouds 
might rise, but beyond a fleeting glimpse of a white dome of far- 
off upper snow, and of nearer black cliffs with dreadful masses of 
pendant ice, we saw no more. As we sat, a herd of many reindeer 
made their appearance out of the depths below, and passed along the 
base of the mountain down into the valley, where they congregated 
to feed on a green flat broken up into islands by a dozen milky streams 
which immed from the farther branch of the glacier. 

From Bessidoren, by a long row due south, the wind continuing 
adverse, we reached the farm of Krudtaa. Here our welcome was 
hearty ; we had the good fortune to find two sensible girls, who at 
once thoroughly washed and put in order the best room, and exhi- 
bited much natural intelligence in looking after us during our stay. 
Our comfort was perhaps somewhat marred by the adoring contem- 
plation of the natives, who were inclined to watch us silently, even 
at our toilet and meals. But then as rare birds of passage we sur- 
passed even the proverbial black swan. It was here that we met 
that blessed woman who uttered these memorable words: “ Forty- 
five years have I lived here,” said she, “and never have I set eyes 
on an Englishman until now.” That brief speech gave a distinct 
flavour to our whole expedition. She was not young, she was the 
reverse of comely, she was far from clean, but I could have embraced 
her on the spot. For ourselves, we had simply to regret that we were 
not fresher and better-preserved specimens. 

The next day being August 15th, and very fine, I left John to 
prove the fishing of a lovely stream flowing through a glen more 
like Dovedale than Norway, and, to Belle’s intense joy, shouldered a 
gun and gamebag. The country was so charming, and the weather 
80 delicious, that I did not feel in the least bloodthirsty. The 
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Sportsman and the Admirer were on the best of terms all day. | 
had a delightful ramble, but some little trouble with my old dog, 
who cannot for the life of her resist fur, and there were for Norway 
an unusual number of blue hares about. But these I never shoot 
when alone, unless close to home. Being in an amiable humour, I 
forgave Belle her sins, and waited patiently in the sunny glades for 
her return. She can simulate repentance ina very winning way. | 
killed as much as I cared to carry home, and, in consequence, 
declined other chances. My bag held five brace of willow-grouse, 
three well-grown capercaillie, and as many double snipe. Two birds 
I lost, the birch covert and undergrowth being rather over thick for 
shooting or gathering. John brought home a dozen nice trout, the 
heaviest not much under two pounds; he had found but little rise 
on, and that only in the dead water. We stayed another day at this 
very pleasant spot, which I consider to be one of the nicest halting- 
places on Résvand, and then took ship for our old quarters at 
Sjaavik. As usual, the wind was ahead, and by landing I exchanged 
the latter half of a tedious row for an agreeable stroll through the 
forest and along the banks of a beautiful little lake, known as Lille 
Résvand. My modest bag—the source, nevertheless, of infinite 
satisfaction—amounted to a leash of grouse, a duck, a snipe, and 
again three cock caillie, as big as young turkeys. I nobly spared 
hens of the latter tribe. 

We had now made the complete circuit of Résvand, and for the 
last day of our sojourn on its beautiful banks there remained a visit 
to the isle of Holmen, in itself a fair-sized estate. This we accom- 
plished in most glorious weather. It was certainly over calm and 
bright for fishing, but John decided to remain in the boat and try the 
narrows between Holmen and the mainland, whilst I, with dog and 
gun, made my way to the limited extent of bare ground visible at 
the highest central point. I heard occasionally the distant tinkle of 
cattle-bells and the musical call of herd-girls; but I did not seea 
house or meet a soul in my exploration of the grassy glens and 
wooded slopes of this enchanting island. The view from the top was 
glorious over the whole of Résvand and its now unclouded barriers of 
grand mountains. For a long time I lay on the warm dry moss, 
regardless of the appeals of the Sportsman, and indulging the 
Admirer to the utmost, longing that I could fly back to the range of 
the Oxtinder, which stood out clearly against the northern horizon, 
their peaks and glaciers reflected in the vast burnished mirror 
below. After which I shot my way straight back to the beach, 
picking up five grouse, two blackcocks, a caillie, a woodcock, and a 
double snipe. 

Our row home on that incomparable evening was something to 
remember. [I like to think of Résvand as I saw it then; I left my 
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heart there, and have not since seen anything charming enough to 
recall it. 

A correct survey of this grand lake has yet to be made, and in all 
probability will take some years to accomplish. For its measure- 
ments, therefore, I have been obliged to depend chiefly on the 
tracings executed in Mr. Dahl’s office, which are no doubt founded 
on the best existing authority, and in the main accurate. It is true 
that, accepting them as such, we used to be much astonished at the 
apparently greater scale of our boat stages, and the time they 
occupied. I have heard it asserted that the area of Résvand is 
nearly equal to that of the Mjésen; but this must, I think, be 
wholly incorrect. The Mjésen is sixty miles in length, whereas 
Résvand, from Sjaavik in a north-easterly slant to the extremity of 
Nordbugten, is (according to the above authority) as near as possible 
twenty ; and in a true line to the northern shore about twelve. At its 
widest, from the base of Kjrringtind to the opposite bay, its breadth 
is ten miles; but it narrows to less than half that just above its 
centre, and again widens to nine, striking a line from Krudtaa 
through the middle of Holmen to the end of the western bight. The 
great irregularity of its shape is one of its principal charms, and it 
is practically divided by Holmen into two sheets of water, one very 
much smaller, more sheltered, and, to the angler, more sympathetic 
than the other. 

The next day our horses were recovered from the woods, where 
they had for long been living in luxurious idleness among the rich 
herbage, and we started on our return journey to Svenningdal. 
Thence, after another week’s stay, we accompanied Mr. Dahl to his 
charming residence of Halsjéen, near Mosjéen, where he hospitably 
entertained us until the arrival of the Trondhjem steamer. We 
were obliged to leave half the estate unvisited ; locomotion with 
baggage and stores is not easy, and the search for sport consumes a 
deal of time ; a month was exhausted in the expedition to Résvand 
alone. While memory lasts I shall always retain delightful recol- 
lections of my visit to the great estate in the heart of Helgeland. 

Henry Porrincer. 
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I nave been taken to task at great length and with great severity 
by the Spectator for having identified the “‘ elect” with the “ select”; 
and the Guardian has charged me, in terms not less profuse and 
energetic, with entertaining “flunkey” notions, not only of this 
life, but of the next. The Spectator, furthermore, denounces me as 
a person of singularly “ savage’ and “scornful ” disposition. Now, 
us these are moral rather than literary censures, and as any one may, 
if he likes, consider that he is under obligation to defend his character 
publicly when it has been publicly impugned, I desire to say a few 
words in explanation of expressions and sentiments which I think that 
my judges have misinterpreted. 

I confess frankly to a general preference for persons of “ distinc- 
tion,” and even to believing that they are likely to have a better 
time of it hereafter than the undistinguished, but I humbly and 
sincerely protest to my monitors that I do not, as they assume, 
identify “ distinction’ with wealth, culture, and modern Conser- 
vative politics, though I do hold that in the absence of culture 
“distinction ” rarely becomes apparent, just as, in the absence of 
polish, the tints and veins of a fine wood or marble, though they 
may be there, are little evident. In this world, at least, “de non 
apparentibus et de non existentibus eadem est ratio.” 

If we could see the soul of every man—as, indeed, we can, more 
or less, in his face, which is never much like the face of any other— 
we should see that every one is in some degree “ distinguished.” 
He is born “unique,” and does not make himself so, though, by 
fidelity to himself and by walking steadily and persistently on his 
own line, his distinction can be indefinitely increased, as it can be 
indefinitely diminished by the contrary process, until he may end in 
extinction ; for, interiorly, man lives by contrast and harmonious 
opposition to others, and the communion of men upon earth as of 
saints in heaven abhors identity more than nature does a vacuum. 
Nothing so shocks and repels the living soul as a row of exactly 
similar things, whether it consists of modern houses or of modern 
people, and nothing so delights and edifies as “ distinction.” 

It was said of a celebrated female saint that she did nothing but 
what was done by everybody else, but that she did all things as no 
one else did them. In manners and art, as in life, it signifies far 
less what is done or said than ow it is doneand said ; for the unique 
personality, the alone truly interesting and excellent thing, the 
‘« distinction,’ comes out in the latter only. 
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I am old enough, and have been lucky enough—no doubt, 
through favour rather than through the manifestation of any distinc- 
tion of my own—to have been occasionally present at small private 
gatherings of eminent statesmen and literary men, in times when 
such eminence usually savoured of distinction ; and I confess that I 
have had few experiences which so helped me to understand how 
pleasant a thing life might become under supernaturally favourable 
circumstances. 

My friendly monitors of the Guardian and Spectator may, perhaps, 
discover further confirmation, in these words, of their impression 
that I am at once a “ flunkey” and a “ savage,” and my confession 
may recall to their minds that other savage to whom the missionary 
sought in vain to convey any idea of Heaven until he compared it 
with a perpetual feast of buffalo-beef well masticated by a squaw. 
Well, difference, though it may not amount to distinction, is better 
than dull uniformity ; and I will go on my own way without nourish- 
ing ill-will towards my critics, and, I hope, without provoking it in 
them. There is so little distinction now, that I will not quarrel 
with anybody for not understanding me when I praise it. In 
English letters, for example, now that Matthew Arnold and William 
Barnes are gone, and Dr. Newman is silent, and Lord Tennyson’s 
fascinating genius is taking a well-earned repose, distinction has 
nearly vanished. The few writers who have now a touch of it have 
been before the world for a quarter of a century or more. 

The verse of Mr. William Morris, always masterly, is sometimes 
really distinguished, as in the prelude and some of the lyrics of Love 
is Enough. The distinction, too, of Mr. Swinburne’s writing is 
occasionally unquestionable; but he allows himself to be troubled 
about many things, and would, I fancy, write more poetically, 
if less forcibly, were his patriotism not so feverish and his 
horror of the errors and wickedness of Popery more abstract, dis- 
interested, and impersonal. He is wanting, I venture to think, in 
what Catholic moralists call “holy indifference.” Distinction is 
also manifest in the prose of Mr. George Meredith when the clever- 
ness is not too overwhelming to allow us to think of anything else ; 
but, when the nose of epigram after epigram has no sooner reached 
the visual nerve than the tail has whisked away from it, so that we 
have had no time to take in the body, our wonder and bedazement 
make it sometimes impossible for us to distinguish the distinction, if 
it be there. 

Democracy hates distinction, though it has a humble and pathetic 
regard for eminence and rank; and eminence and rank, by the way, 
hever paid a more charming and delicate compliment to Democracy 
than when Lord Rosebery affirmed that the test of true literature, 
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and its only justifiable Jmprimatur, is “the thumb-mark of the 
artisan.” 

The ten or so superior and inexhaustibly fertile periodical writers 
who (with three or four fairly good novelists) now represent English 
literature, and are the arbiters and, for the most part, the monopo. 
lists of fame, share the dislike of their clientéle to “ distinction,” 
suppressing it, when it ventures to appear, with a “ conspiracy of 
silence’’ more effective than the guillotine, while they exalt the 
merit which they delight to honour by voices more overwhelming 
than the p/ébiscite. Witness the fate of William Barnes, who, 
though far from being the deepest or most powerful, was by far the 
most uniformly “distinguished”’ poet of our time. Mr. G. § 
Venables said, perhaps, no more than the truth when he declared, as 
he did in my hearing, that there had been no poet of such peculiar 
perfection since Horace. Mr. I’. T. Palgrave has also done him 
generous and courageous justice. But what effect have these voices 
had against the solid silence of non-recognition by our actual arbiters 
of fame? He is never named in the authentic schedules of modem 
English poets. I do not suppose that any one nearer to a Countess 
than his friend Mrs. Norton ever asked him to dinner, and there 
was not so much as an enthusiastic Dean to decree (upon his own 
respectable responsibility) the national honour of burial in West- 
minster Abbey to the poor classic. On the other hand, the approv- 
ing voices of our literary and democratic Council of Ten or so are as 
tremendously effective as their silence. No such power of rewarding 
humble excellence ever before existed in the world. Mrs. Lyn 
Lynton, of her own knowledge, writes thus :—‘ Of a work, lately 
published, one man alone wrote sixteen reviews. The author was 
his friend, and in sixteen ‘vehicles’ he carried the flag of his 
friend’s triumph.’”’ To compare good things with bad, this benefi- 
cent ventriloquism reminds one of Milton’s description of the devil, in 
the persons of the priests of Baal, as “a liar in four hundred mouths.” 

I hope that I may further exonerate myself from the charge of a 
proclivity to “ plush ”—this, if I remember rightly, was the word 
used by the Guardian—and also from that of a “ savage ”’ disrespect 
for modern enlightenment, as authenticated by “ the thumb-mark of 
the artisan,” when I go on to say that, to my mind, there can be no 
‘distinction,’ in life, art, or manners, worth speaking of, which is 
not the outcome of singular courage, integrity, and generosity, and, 
I need scarcely add, of intellectual vigour, which is usually the 
companion of those qualities habitually exercised. An accomplished 
distinction, as the sight of it gives the greatest delight to those who 
have it, or are on the way to the attainment of it, so it is the great- 
est of terrors to the vulgar, whether of the gutter or in gilded 
chambers. Their assertion of their sordid selves it rebukes witha 
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silence or a look of benevolent wonder, which they can never for- 
give, and which they always take for indications of intolerable pride, 
though it is nothing other than the fitting and inevitable demeanour, 
under the circumstances, of the “ good man, in whose eyes,” King 
David says, ‘‘a vile person is despised”; or that recommended by 
St. Augustine, who tells us that, if a man does not love the living 
truth of things, you should “let him be as dirt” to you; or by a 
still higher Authority, who directs you to treat such an one as a 
“sinner and a publican,” or, in modern phrase, a “cad.” Naturally, 
the average democrat—who has not yet learned to love the living 
truth of things—resents “distinction,” and pathetically turns to 
Lord Rosebery and other such highly certificated judges of what is 
really excellent for consolation and reassurance ; and naturally the 
leaders of democracy, in the House of Commons, or in the news- 
papers and magazines, are as jealous of distinction as the Roman 
democrats were of the man who presumed to roof his house with a 
pediment—which, perhaps, reminded them too disagreeably of a 
Temple. 

The finest use of intercourse, whether personal or through books, 
with the minds of others is not so much to acquire their thoughts, 
feelings, and characters as to corroborate our own, by compelling 
these to “take aspect,”’ and to derive fresh consciousness, form, and 
power to our proper and peculiar selves. Such intercourse not only 
brings latent “ distinction”’ into life, but it increases it more and more ; 
a beautiful and beloved opposition acting as the scientific toy called 
the “electric doubler,” by which the opposite forces in the two 
juxtaposed discs may be accumulated almost without limit, and 
splendid coruscations of coutrasting life evoked, where there appa- 
rently was mere inertness before. The best use of the supremely 
useful intercourse of man and woman is not the begetting of chil- 
dren, but the increase of contrasted personal consciousness. 

All attraction and life are due to magnetic opposition, and a great 
individuality, appearing in any company, acts as a thunder-cloud, 
which brightens the circumjacent air by alluring to or repelling 
from itself all the dusty and inert particles which float so thickly in 
the air of ordinary companies. The Catholic Church, whose forte, L 
think, is psychological insight, is peculiarly sensible in this, that, 
instead of encouraging uniformity of thought and feeling, as all 
other churches do, she does her best, in the direction of souls, to 
develop as wide a distinction as is consistent with formal assent to 
her singularly few articles of obligatory faith. She requires consent 
to the letter of the doctrine, but welcomes as many and seemingly 
conflicting ways of viewing it as there are idiosyncrasies of character 
in men, recommending each not to force his inclination, but to seek 
such good in the doctrine as best suits him. Thus does she encourage 
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the immense diversity with which the final vision of Truth shall 
reflected in prismatic glories from the ‘‘ Communion of the Saints,” 

In the world, as I have said, distinction can scarcely be manifesta 
without a certain amount of culture, especially that part of cul. 
ture which consists in simplicity, modesty, and veracity. Bu 
culture in the democracy is usually deficient in these characteristics, 
and is also wanting in that purity of manner and phraseology 
without which delicate distinctions of nature are, more or less, inde. 
cipherable. Plain speaking—sometimes very unpleasantly plain 
speaking—may be consistent with distinction ; but, until Sir Willian 
Harcourt, Mr. Labouchere, and Mr. Gladstone, for example, learn to 
leave off calling Tory spades sanguinary shovels, their eminent per. 
sonalities must lack one fundamental condition of true self-manifes- 
tation. Persons who habitually express themselves so loosely must 
rest content, in this world, with something short of true distinction, 
though when they shall have attained to the Communion of Saints f 
it may become unexpectedly conspicuous in them. So in art, h § 
poetry, for instance, good and simple manners and language are not 
distinction, but distinction nowhere appears without them. The 
ordinary laws of language must be observed, or those small inflec- 
tions of customary phrase, that “ continual slight novelty,” which is, 
as Aristotle, I think, says, the essential character of poetic language, 
and which is so because it is the true and natural expression of 
individuality, will be wanting. Even the genius and ardour of Dr. 
Furnivall must fail to disinter the soft pearl of distinction from the 
heaped potsherds and broken brickbats of a violent and self-imposed 
originality of diction, however great the natural and acquired facul- 
ties of the poet may be; yes, even though such faculties be far 
greater than those of others who may have added to their generally 
inferior abilities the art of “expressing themselves.” Self must, 
however, be eliminated from a man’s consciousness before the 
“how,” which is the first essential in art, can make itself heard 
above the voice of the comparatively insignificant “what.” To 
many persons this setting of the manner before the matter must 
appear almost immoral. Shall the virtues of eagerness and earnest- 
ness in pursuit of one’s own true good and that of mankind be put 
after such a trifle as the mode of professing them? The truth, 
however, is that such eagerness and earnestness are not virtues, but 
rather proofs that virtue is not yet attained, just as the desire for 
praise is a proof that praise is not fully deserved. Repose “ marks 
the manners of the great,” for it is the expression of a degree of 
attainment which makes all further attainment that is desired easy, 
sure, and unexciting, and of a modesty which refuses to regard self 
as the “hub of the universe,” without which it cannot revolve, or 
indeed as in any way necessary to its existence and well-being, 
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however much it may concern a man’s own well-being that he should 
take his share, to the best of his abilities, in doing the good which 
will otherwise be done without him. The worst hindrance to dis- 
tinction in nearly all the poetry of our generation is the warm 
interest and responsibility which the poets have felt in the improve- 
ment of mankind ; as if— 
‘* Whether a man serve God or his own whim, 
Much matters, in the end to any one but him!” 

But, to recur again from Art to Life, the virtuous Demo- 
crat is always a little Atlas who goes stumbling along with 
his eye-balls bursting from his head under his self-assumed 
burthen. Another obstacle to his distinction is his abhor- 
rence of irrationality of all sorts. He dreams of no beauty or 
excellence beyond the colossal rationality of a Washington or a 
Franklin ; whereas distinction has its root in the irrational. The 
more lofty, living and spiritual the intellect and character become, 
the more is the need perceived for the sap of life which can only be 
sucked from the inscrutable and, to the wholly rational mind, repul- 
sive ultimates of nature and instinct. The ideal nation of rational 
Democrats, so far from exemplifying the glory of distinctions, would 
find its similitude in a great library consisting entirely of duplicates, 
digests, and popular epitomes of the works of John Stuart Mill. 

I confess, therefore, to a joyful satisfaction in my conviction that a 
real Democracy, such as ours, in which the voice of every untaught 
ninny or petty knave is as potential as that of the wisest and most 
cultivated, is so contrary to nature and order that it is necessarily 
self-destructive. In America there are already signs of the rise of 
an aristocracy which promises to be more exclusive, and may, in the 
end, make itself more predominant than any of the aristocracies of 
Europe ; and our own Democracy, being entirely without bridle, can 
scarcely fail to come to an early, and probably a violent end. There 
are, however, uses for all thirgs, and those who love justice enough 
not to care much should disaster to themselves be involved in its 
execution will look, not without complacency, on the formal and 
final ruin of superiorities which have not had sufficient care for 
their honour and their rights to induce them to make even a sincere 
parliamentary stand for their maintenance. ‘ Superiorities,” when 
they have reached this stage of decay, are only fit to nourish the 
fields of future civilization, as ancient civilizations, gone to rot, have 
80 richly nourished ours ; and when Democracy shall have done its 
temporary work of reducing them to available “mixen,” Democracy, 
too, will disappear, and—after how many “dark ages” of mere 
anarchy and war and petty fluctuating tyrannies, who can tell ?— 
there will come another period of ordered life and another harvest of 
“ distinguished ”’ men. 
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In the meantime “ genius” and “distinction” will become more 
and more identified with loudness ; floods of vehement verbiage, with. 
out any sincere conviction, or indications of the character capable of 
arriving at one; inhuman humanitarianism ; profanity, the poisoner 
of the roots of life ; tolerance and even open profession and adoption 
of ideas which Rochester and Little would have been ashamed evey 
remotely to suggest; praise of any view of morals, provided it be an 
unprecedented ene; faith in any foolish doctrine that sufficiently 
disclaims authority. 

That such a writer as Walt Whitman should have attained to be 
thought a distinguished poet by many persons generally believed to 
have themselves claims to distinction surely more than justifies my 
forecast of what is coming. That amazing consummation is already 
come. 

Being well satisfied that the world can get on in this, its destined 
course, without my help, I should not have broken my customary 
habit, in order to trouble it and myself with the expression of my 
views of “ distinction’’ and its condition, culture, had it not been 
for the moral obligation, under which, as I have said, any one may, 
if he likes, consider himself, to write an Apologia pro moribus suis, 
when these have been publicly attacked. I do not trouble the public 
often, and have never done so about myself. I take silent and 
real comfort in the fatalism which teaches me to believe that, 
if, in spite of my best endeavours, I cannot write poetry, it is be- 
cause poetry is not the thing which is wanted from me, and that, 
when wanted, it will come from somebody else. But to be stigma- 
tised as a “‘ flunkey” and a “savage,” by writers eminent for gentle- 
ness and orthodox manners, is a different thing. Flunkeyism and 
savagery, though, as times go, they should be considered as vices 
condoned by custom, yet are vices; and for this and no other reason 
have I thought it right to explain the views, feelings, and expres- 
sions upon the misconception of which these charges have been 
founded. 

But I have also to complain that there has been a certain amount 
of carelessness on the part of my accusers. I do think that when 
the Guardian charges me with the sin of having said nothing in 
the Angel in the House, about the “Poor,” the writer should 
have remembered the one famous line I have ever succeeded in 
writing, namely, that in which Mrs. Vaughan is represented as 
conveying 

‘A gift of wine to Widow Neale.” 


I put it in on purpose to show that my thoughts were not wholly 
occupied with cultivated people, though I knew quite well when I 
did so that it must evoke from the Olympians—as a candid friend, 
who has access to the sacred Hill, assures me has been the case— 
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thunders of inextinguishable laughter. Again, I am surprised and 
grieved that a journal, which so well represents and protects an 
Establishment in which primitive graces and doctrines have, of late, 
been revived in so gratifying a manner, should have accused me of 
carrying my flunkey notions into a future state, with no other proof 
alleged than my affirmation of the doctrine of the Intercession of 
Saints, when I say that sinners, through them, approach Divinity — 
‘* With a reward and grace 
Unguess’d by the unwash’d boor who hails Him to his face.” 

Was it just to assume that by the “unwash’d boor” I meant only 
the artisan who had not put aside, for the Sunday, the materials with 
which he is accustomed to affix his Jmprimatur to sound literature ? 

Again, I must say that the writer in the Spectator—whose hand 
is not easily to be mistaken for any but that of the kindest and most 
conscientious of editors—should not have denounced me as a person 
of eminently savage disposition, when he must, I think, have re- 
membered that, the very last time I saw him, I protested to him 
how completely my feelings were in unison with the mild amenity 
of Dr. Newman, adding, by way of confirmation, from a poem of my 
own— 

**O, that I were so gentle and so sweet, 
So I might deal fair Sion’s foolish foes 
Such blows!” 

He also neglects, I think, to put a fair interpretation upon what he 
calls my “ hatred” and “ scorn” of the People. Sir Thomas Browne, 
in a time when the People were much less disagreeable than they are 
become in this the day of their predominance, declared that they 
constituted the only entity which he could say with truth that he 
sincerely hated. Now Sir Thomas Browne was, as we know from 
his own assurance, among the sweetest-tempered and least savage of 
men—as, indeed, I believe that I myself am. Neither Sir Thomas 
nor I ever meant the least unkindness or affront to any individual. 
I have examined my conscience carefully, and I find myself in a 
state of universal charity. I condemn no one to perdition; I am 
willing to believe that, were we admitted to the secret recesses of 
their souls, we might discover some apprehension of the living truth 
of things in Mr. Gladstone, some conscience in Lord Rosebery of 
the limits which should be put to party complaisance, some candour 
in the editor of Zruth ; and I am so far from “hating” these or 
any, in a wicked sense, that, though I cannot love them with the 
“love of complacency ’’—as I believe the schoolmen call it, in dis- 
tinction to the “love of benevolence ’’—I love them so much with 
the latter kind of love that I desire heartily the very best that could 
happen for them, which would be that, for a moment, they should 
see themselves as they truly are. I cannot help adding—though I 
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think the ¢u guogue rather vulgar—that, when this really excellent 
politician and critic said that I confounded the select with the elect, 
he himself was more or less confounding the elect with the electors, 
Finally, had I really been a “ flunkey ’’—lI cannot get the sting of 
that word out of me—had I departed from my Darby and Joan notions, 
to please the dainty with descriptions of abnormal forms of affection; 
had I sought to conciliate the philosophic by insisting that no son can 
reasonably regard the chastity of his mother as other than an open 
question ; had I endeavoured to allure laughter by such easy combi- 
nations of profanity and patois as have won for so many a reputation 
for being vastly humorous; had I, in compliment to abstainers from 
what is strong, diluted my modicum of spirit with ten times its bulk 
of the pure element; had I paid even proper attention to the arbi- 
ters of fame, how much “earthlier happy” might I now have 
been! As it is, whether my thoughts are “pinnacled dim in the 
intense inane” of the “ Unknown Eros,” or I proffer, in the Angel 
in the House, “a gift of wine to Widow Neale,” the Council of 
Ten or so are alike unsympathetic; in my declining years I have 
scarcely a Countess on whom I can rely for a dinner; when I die 
there will be no discerning Dean to bury me, upon his own respon- 
sibility, in Westminster Abbey ; and on my obscure tombstone some 
virtuous and thoughtful democrat may very likely scribble, ‘“ Here 


lies the last of the Savages and Flunkeys,”—notwithstanding all I 
have now said to prove that I am an unpretentious and sweet- 
tempered old gentleman, who is harmlessly and respectably pre- 
paring for a future state, in which he trusts that there will be 
neither tomahawk nor “ plush.” 


Coventry Patmore. 





ON EARLY LICENSING LAWS AND CUSTOMS. 


"In considering the question of licences granted to the retailers of 
intoxicating drinks, and the much-discussed problem of compensa- 
tion, it is of interest not only to note the terms of the earliest legisla- 
tion on the subject, but also the way in which the justices interpreted 
and exercised their powers. 

The reason that called licensing into existence in England, and 
reiterated the strictness of its terms when once established, was not 
the recognition and upholding of a lawful and honourable business, 
but the prevention and checking of the evils that were found to 
attend on the free and unrestrained sale of drink. Of this there can 
be no doubt, when the terms of the early licensing Acts are taken 
into consideration. It is generally stated that the first licensing 
Act was passed in 1552, but legislation of the previous century had 
established the principle, though after a permissive fashion, discre- 
tion being left in the hands of the justices of the peace. In 1495 
(11 Henry VII., c. 2), “forasmuch as the kynge’s grace most 
entierly desyreth among al erthly thynges the prosperitye and rest- 
fulnesse of this his lande and his subjects of the same to live quietly 
and suerly to the pleasure of God and accordinge to his lawes ;” it 
was enacted, inter alia, that “ yt be lawful to ij of the justices of the 
peace within theyr auctority to reject and put away comon ale 
sellying in townes and places where they shall thynk conveinent, 
and to take suerty of the kepers of ale houses, of theyr good behavinge 
by the discrecion of the sayd justices, and in the same to be advised 
and agreed at any time of theyr sessions.” 

The first Act that established a general principle of licensing, or 
taking out of recognisances, was passed in 1552 (5 and 6 Edwd. VI., 
¢. 25), whereby it was enacted “that none shall be admitted or 
suffered to keep any common alehouse or tippling house, but such as 
shall be thereunto admitted and allowed in the open sessions of the 
peace, or else by the justices of the peace.” The preamble, stating 
the reasons for taking this important step, states—‘ Forasmuche as 
intollerable hurtes and trobles to the commonwealthe of this realme 
dothe daylie growe and increase through such abuses and disorders 
as are had and used in comon alehouses and other houses called 
tipplinge houses, yt is therefore enacted,’ &c. This statute, in addi- 
tion to the licensing, provided that the justices might suppress such 
houses as they thought meet or convenient. The remaining ale- 
house keepers or innkeepers were to give recognisances, paying 
twelvepence for the bond, and the recognisances were to be for- 
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feited and the licence thereby withdrawn, if they did or suffered 
anything in their houses contrary to good order or to the special 
conditions laid down in the rules made by the justices. 

In the first, fourth, and seventh years of James, amending Acts 
were passed with regard to the licensing and “allowing ”’ of ale- 
houses, and for their further regulation. The preamble to the first 
of these statutes stated that inns were meant for the use and benefit 
of wayfaring people, and not for the harbouring of lewd and idle 
persons therein to spend their time and money. These statutes 
imposed penalties for drunkenness and for permitting drunkenness, 
and the lust of the three disabled any convicted alehouse-keeper 
from holding any licence for three years. By a further Act of the 
twenty-seventh year of James I., the conviction for drunkenness or 
permitting drunkenness was rendered easier by permitting it to be 
proved by a single witness. 

Having recently undertaken, at the request of the Court of 
Quarter Sessions, an exhaustive examination of the sessional docu- 
ments pertaining to the county of Derby, and having supplemented 
the information to be gleaned from such sources by study of the 
Domestic State Papers and the recently-discovered Belvoir MSS.,' I 
happen to be in a position to put together in a brief form a certain 
amount of information, such as has not hitherto been published in 
any shape with regard to any part of England, as to the number 
of the alehouses and as to the practical working of these early 
licensing Acts. 

The largest part of the bulk of the Derbyshire sessional docu- 
ments are recognisances, and by far the largest part of the recog- 
nisances pertain to alehouses and inns. Why such bundles of 
comparatively valueless and uninteresting documents should have 
been preserved, when records that would have been infinitely more 
interesting to posterity have altogether or for the most part perished, 
is one of those palwographical mysteries which frequently perplex 
and annoy the soul of the delver in muniment rooms, whether 
public or private, whether ecclesiastical or civil. But yet even 
from these piles of recognisances valuable examples of modes of 
procedure and of the habits of the day may be extracted. The 
Derbyshire documents begin with the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
The alehouse recognisances of the first year of that reign show that 
bonds were taken from the alehouse-keeper for £10, and from two 
sureties of £10 each or one surety of £20. The following is the 
wording of the “ condition” clause of the recognisances of a licens- 
ing session held at Chesterfield on September 13th, 1559, before 
Sir Francis Leek and Godfrey Foljambe :— 


(1) Through the courtesy of the Duke of Rutland I have been permitted to consult 
these MSS., which are of great value to the Derbyshire historian. 


Orth cig Ee! Se at ate tos 
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“The condycon of thys recognysance ys suche that yf the above bounde 
Margaret Vycars, beyinge nowe by the sayd justyces admytted and alowed to 
kepe a comon alehouse from hensforthe, do neyther frequent nor use, nor 
suffer to be frequented or used any unlawfull game or games in her houses, 
orcharde, or gardeyns, or in any of them, but maynteyn and kepe goode order 
and quiet in the same, and in every one of them, that then thys recognysance 
to be voyde and of none effect. Or els to stande in full strengthe and vertue.” 


In 1561, the justices took away the licences of two alehouse- 
keepers of Chesterfield, on complaint made by several of the inhabi- 
tants that they suffered “‘shoppe servantes”’ to tipple in business 
hours. Thereupon these two publicans, Henry Sharson and John 
Woodward, made interest with George Earl of Shrewsbury (“the 
Great Earl”), the Lieutenant of the county, and he wrote an auto- 
graph letter to Sir Francis Leek, Custos Rotulorum, asking him to 
renew the licences, taking special bonds for their good behaviour. 
This was accordingly done at a special sessions in the following 
year, the two licensing justices being the Lieutenant and the Custos! 
The offices of Lord Lieutenant and Custos Rotulorum were then 
altogether distinct. The “condition” of these licences was the same 
as those already granted, but at the very same time in another part 
of the county, namely, at Haddon, in the hundred of High Peak, 
justices were licensing under a different “ condition,” which pro- 
vided, in addition to the provisals already named, that they “do 
not at any tyme hereafter recevye any vagabonds or idle persons 
but keep good order and rule within the same and kepe honest and 
reasonable vyttellying.”’ 

In 1577, the Lords of the Privy Council addressed the justices of 
Derbyshire with respect to certain disorders that had arisen in the 
shire, stating that the number of tippling houses in the shire 
was said to be excessive. The Council asked for a full return of the 
names of all those who licensed, and the justices were to consider 
whether it was “‘fitt and convenyent ” to have so many, especially 
in the Peak. A full return was made by the Custos Rotulorum, 
which is still extant, arranged according to hundreds and with the 
boroughs of Derby and Chesterfield. The total was seven hundred 
and forty-nine, thus divided :— 


“Summa totalis of alle the Ale howsis within the Countie of Derby, vij. xxvj. 
Of all the vyntners, v. 
Of all the Inkepers, xviij.”’ 


Sir Francis Leek, in sending in the return, says—“ wherof many 
are very poore.” There is no evidence left to show upon what prin- 
ciple a reduction was made at this time, but the number was cer- 
tainly materially lessened. 

In June, 1605, a letter was received from the Council by the 
Derbyshire justices with regard to licensing, calling upon them to 
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enlarge and particularise the conditions of the bonds. The licence 
holders were to be bound not to allow children or servants to tipple ; 
no one was to tipple more than an hour in one day; the house was 
to be closed at nine at night and also during sermons or service; 
no carding, dicing, or drunkenness was to be permitted; and the 
price of the beer was to be regulated. Still more important were 
the injunctions that the licensed houses were to be “as few as may 
be,” that certificates of the number in each hundred were to be pro- 
duced to the justices of assize (showing the connection then be- 
lieved to exist between crime and the number of the houses), and 
that no alehouse-keeper was to be the “‘ retayner” of any justice. In 
reply to this circular letter, a copy of which seems to have been sent 
to most shires, the Derbyshire justices met and devised measures for 
the further “ abridging ” of licences, and many houses were ordered 
to be forthwith “ suppressed ” as the resort of idle and lewd persons. 
When the news of the Gunpowder Plot reached Derbyshire, very 
soon after the issuing of this order, one of the first precautions taken 
was the closing of the tippling houses in those parts of the shire 
that were supposed to be suspiciously affected. 

The year 1608 is the first year in which I have found reference in 
the condition of the recognisances to the prohibition of dressing meat 
in Lent and on prohibited days. 

In 1627 the justices of assize issued an order to the justices of 
the peace for Derbyshire for suppressing the multitude of unnecessary 
alehouses, declaring them to be “the seminery of the greatest 
mischiefes withyn ye countrye, and the occasion of manye man- 
slaughters, bloudsheddes, and affraies, and of much dronkennesse, 
and are the harbors of idle and lewd people, and a meanes to draw 
mensservauntes and younge tradesmen and apprentices from their 
lawfull trades and labors to an idle and disordered course of life, and 
therefore the suppressinge of these howsses will be a very beneficiall 
and profitable accion.” As an order almost word for word similar to 
this was issued by the judges of assize to the Devonshire magistracy, 
it would seem that concerted action in that direction was then being 
taken by the judges, probably at the instigation of the Council. 

Further complaint was made by the Council, in 1631, as to the 
number of Derbyshire alehouses, and the justices of the hundred of 
Morleston and Litchurch inform the sheriffs that they have put down 
many alehouses, “‘ and onely allowe such competent number as are 
fitt and not more.” They further state that “they have also taken 
order for the hinderinge of all cooks, butchers, and Innekeepers, 
and other victuallers within the said hundred that they neither 
dresse nor suffer to be dressed or eaten any fleshe in any of their 
homes during the tyme of Lent, or upon any other days prohibited.” 

Although an order was made, at Easter, 1649, to restrain the con- 
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yersion of barley into malt on the ground, amongst others, “ that all 
sober people abhorred the multitude of alehouses,” yet the county 
papers of Derbyshire for that year show that various petitions were 
presented at sessions, signed by ministers, churchwardens, and re- 
sponsible people, asking for licences in particular cases. They usually 
made a good case, as with one petition from the village of Scropton, 
seeking a licence for an honest couple “of good carriage,” and who 
were “most desirous in regard that the house wherein they now 
dwell hath beene an old accustomed alehouse and victualling-house, 
and very fitt and decent for loginge strangers and passengers, beinge 
so necessary standinge by the common hiewayside and of much 
respect and note of many who have made it their Inne.” Mr. 
Martin Topham, Vicar of Wicksworth, and afterwards a noted mode- 
rator of the Presbyterian classis of that district, wrote several letters 
to Colonel Saunders, the most energetic of the Commonwealth 
justices, on behalf of poor parishioners striving to obtain licences. 
The inhabitants of Horsley, headed by the churchwardens and con- 
stable, petitioned for a licence for “an eminent victualling-house,” 
forasmuch as they had had two licensed houses within their town, 
one of which had been suppressed for disorder. 

In 1650 a petition was presented “to the right hon? Philipp 
Germin, Justice of Assize and Gaole delivery for the county of 
Derby,” by one John Hodges, of Belper. He alleges that his house 
had been an inn for eighty years, that there was then no other inn in 
the town, but that (although always well affected to the Parliament) 
“for one miscarriage out of his house was by Colonel Sanders and the 
justices of peace for the county of Derby restrained, for which hee 
hath given sattisfaction ” ; he therefore prays for a renewal of licence. 
His petition is thus endorsed by the judge—‘ Colonel Saunders and 
y° Justices of y® peace at y°® next quarter sessions are desired to com- 
miserate the petitioner’s case, and to restore him to keepe his inn 
as formerly if they see cause. Sab. Martii 22°, 1650. Philip Jer- 
myn.” But apparently Colonel Sanders and the justices did not 
see cause to revoke their act of suppression. 

Though there are some petitions extant of this period in favour of 
licences being granted in particular cases, there are more petitions 
in the contrary sense. A petition from Shottle of the year 1650 
numerously signed, calls for the putting down of an alehouse 
because of the evil company; from Fenny Bentley, because of the 
drunkenness of the landlord; from Stanley, in 1665, because of Sun- 
day selling; and from Hazelwood, in 1666, because there was no 
necessity for any alehouse, “there beinge but few travellers nowe 
that waye.” 

At the Restoration the justices for the hundred of Scarsdale, and 
probably throughout the county, caused the alehouse-keepers to 
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enter into twofold recognisances, entered separately and on different 
dates, the one of the usual character for good behaviour, and the 
other binding them not to dress meat, or allow it to be eaten, in 
Lent or on any Friday of the year. The butchers had also at the 
same time to enter into bonds not to kill or sell meat at those seasons, 
in accordance with the King’s proclamation of January 29th, 1660, 
The pious King by the same proclamation forbade that anyone should 
keep an alehouse unless he resorted every Sunday to his parish 
church, “and there abide orderly and soberly during the whole time 
of Divine Service, and shall likewise produce a certificate that he 
has at least twice in the year last past received the Sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper according to the usage of the Church of England.” 

The regular orders of sessions for Derbyshire do not begin till 
1682. From that time downwards evidence as to the conduct of the 
justices with regard to licensing is abundant. There was no hesita- 
tion whatever in suppressing the alehouses for what would now 
seem very small reasons, such, for instance, as using impertinent 
language to a justice. In the reigns of Charles II., James II., and 
William and Mary, licences were summarily suppressed on petition 
of the inhabitants for a variety of causes; not only for practical 
offences against a statute law, but because of there being no thorough- 
fare through the village, because of generally encouraging idleness, 
and because “‘ an Alehouse was very prejudiciall to the Inhabitants.” 
In short, the Derbyshire justices of the latter part of the seventeenth 
century seem to have been singularly amenable to the opinion of the 
district. Occasionally they were equally amenable to the single 
voice of the squire, as when they put down a licensed house at 
Kedleston in 1688, “it being obnoxious to Sir Nathaniel Curzon.” 

The process of ‘‘ suppression” was very summary. When the Court 
of Quarter Session decided to suppress, the parish constable received 
an order from the Court forthwith to pull down the sign, and then 
the occupant sold at his peril. 

From the first year of Elizabeth down to the current year of grace, 
the Derbyshire sessional records contain nothing that can form the 
slightest precedent for compensation for the withdrawal of an annually 
granted licence. ‘ 

In conclusion, an instance may be given from the Domestic State 
Papers of James I. more nearly in accord with modern ideas of 
‘‘ popular control ” than anything that has been quoted from Derby- 
shire. In 1615, the people of Jersey being ruined by so many 
taverns, it was ordered that their numbers be taken, and that the 
inhabitants be consulted as to which should be allowed to remain. 


J. C. Cox. 





PROTECTION VERSUS FREE TRADE IN AUSTRALIA. 


Opposite fiscal policies have long been pursued in the two chief 
Australian colonies of Victoria and New South Wales, which are 
inhabited by the same race, and whose territory is contiguous. The 
former has adhered steadily for the last twelve years to a rigorous 
protective policy, whilst the latter has adopted for a very much 
longer period the policy of free trade. It is therefore interesting to 
compare the progress and prosperity of the two leading colonies of 
the Antipodes at a time when attention is being more than ever 
directed to Australia, and to its commercial and political importance, 
and when the tide of emigration from Great Britain and Germany 
to the vast Australian continent is constantly on the increase. 

In the case of the two colonies above named, protection and free- 
trade have now been tested side by side as an economic experiment 
for many years. With her enormous area well-nigh four times as 
large as that of Victoria; with her vast mineral wealth in gold, silver, 
coal, iron, copper, and tin; her cornfields and immense tracts of 
pastoral land and timber ; with a finer climate, a larger seaboard, and 
the grandest harbour in the world, the natural resources of New 
South Wales are almost immeasurably greater than those of Victoria. 
And yet, strange to say, the little protectionist colony is ahead of 
the gigantic free-trade colony in nearly every respect—a striking 
confirmation of the evidence of a hundred Chambers of Commerce in 
favour of protection. At the present time England stands alone a 
freetrader in a ring of empires and republics protected by stringent 
tariffs; but her Australian colonies are now compelled to fall in with 
the fashion by fencing themselves round with fiscal defences. South 
Australia, which had previously suffered from great depression of 
trade and financial embarrassment, has recently followed the example 
of Victoria, her sister colony, and since her adoption of a protec- 
tionist policy there has been such a marked revival of business and 
increased prosperity that she has now a surplus of £30,000. It is of 
interest to note, as an illustration of the widespread ignorance of 
Australia and the resources of the Australasian colonies, that the S¢. 
James’s Gazette not very long ago declared that “ if South Australia 
were sold by auction the price realised would not cover the public 
indebtedness.” In order to demonstrate the absurdity of this state- 
ment, it will be sufficient to point out that South Australia only 
owed England at the time £19,168,500, which sum had been devoted 
to public works necessary for the development of the colony, whose 
public debt was only equal to about 8d. an acre on its unsold land, 
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most of which is either auriferous or fit for the production of the 
finest wools. The wine industry will also be a source of great and 
permanent wealth, whilst the climate is admirably adapted for horse 
breeding and cattle rearing, and the taxation of Queensland and 
New Zealand is from 50 to 75 per cent. in excess of that of South 
Australia. And whilst the public indebtedness of protectionist 
South Australia is only £19,000,000, that of free-trade New South 
Wales is £77,000,000, or four times that amount. What then, it 
may naturally be asked, must be the position of these three unhappy 
eolonies in the opinion of the St. James’s Gazette and its readers? 
As a matter of fact, South Australia is the granary of New Holland 
—a land literally flowing with milk and honey, full of vineyards and 
cornfields, and possessing almost boundless resources in mineral wealth, 
The Burra mine, a hundred miles from Adelaide, paid over £800,000 
in dividends, and the Moonta copper mine paid also £1,072,000 in 
dividends prior to 188], whilst in 1887 South Australia exported 
copper and gold worth £312,871, and 89,838 gallons of wine, valued 
at £23,787. 

There is perhaps no surer method of gauging the prosperity ofa 
country than by investigating the condition of its agriculture; for 
the soil is the original source of wealth, and in young communities 
perhaps the most important. Now the increase in land under culti- 
vation in Victoria in 1888 as contrasted with the previous year, 
according to the Australian Handbook for 1889, was no less than 
446,482 acres, whilst the increase in land under cultivation in New 
South Wales was only 67,760 acres. The subjoined table shows the 
increase for the two colonies :— 


INCREASE IN LAND UNDER CULTIVATION, 1888. 


Victoria. 
: Acres. 
Land under tillage . ‘ ; ; ‘ » 158,823 


Wheat ‘ . ‘ ; ‘ ; . . 180,258 
Oats . “ : : . . ‘ . ‘ 13,271 
Barley . ° ° ‘ ° . ; : ° 3,952 
Maize . : ‘ ‘ . ‘ . ; ‘ 1,130 
Rye . ‘ . . ° : ; : . 307 
Beets, &c. . ‘ . ‘ R ‘ ‘ ; 18 
Onions . : . ' : . ; ‘ ; 441 
Chicory : ‘ : ; : ; : ; 45 
Vines . . ‘ : ‘ ‘ é ‘ ‘ 885 
Orchards ‘ A ‘ ; ’ ’ ‘ ‘ 339 
Fallow . 2 R ‘ ‘ ‘ ; ; . 86,692 
Other land . . ; ; . ‘ ; . 321 


Total increase ‘ : : . 446,482 


New South Wales. 


Total increase land under cultivation . ’ . 67,760 


sca eee 
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In 1887, in Victoria, 158,823 additional acres were brought under 
cultivation, making the total area under cultivation 2,576,405 acres. 
In New South Wales the increased tillage, however, was only 
69,204 acres, and the total area only 1,046,868 acres, and it will be 
observed that the increased tillage in 1888 was 1,444 acres less 
than the increased tillage in 1887. But Victoria increased her 
wheat tillage alone in 1887 by 180,258 acres, and had then 
1,232,943 acres under this crop. That is to say, that in 1887 
Victoria had under wheat 186,075 acres more than New South Wales 
had under cultivation altogether. The gross produce of Victorian 
wheat was 13,328,765 bushels, an increase of 1,228,799 bushels; in 
New South Wales the gross production totalled only 4,694,646 
bushels, a decrease on the previous year of 1,172,995 bushels, And 
a fact which further italicised this startling contrast was that the 
yield in New South Wales was 12:06 bushels per acre, and only 
10°81 in Victoria. The agricultural progress of the two colonies is 
shown by the following official statement :— 


VICTORIA. 


Land under tillage up to lst March, 1888 . . 2,576,405 acres. 
Increase in produce of wheat on previous year . 1,228,729 bushels. 


New Souru WALES. 


Total acres under crop up to 3lst March, 1888 . 1,042,394 acres. 
Decrease in produce of wheat on previous year . 1,172,995 bushels. 


The comparative total cereal production of the two colonies up to 
Ist March, 1888 was as follows :— 


Vicroria (1888). 
Bushels. 
Increase in wheat . ? : - ; . 1,228,799 
99 oats ‘ ‘ ‘ ° ‘ ; 306,451 
- barley . ‘ ‘ ° ; . 128,624 
i maize ' ; i : : a 87,104 
” rye . ° ° . ° ° 3,614 


Total increase ‘ . 1,754,592 

New Sovurn WALEs (1888). 
Decrease in wheat . , ; ; ; ~ 1,172,995 
99 oats ‘ . ° ° ‘ 206,130 
barley . ; ° ° : ° 48,426 
1,427,551 
Increase in maize . ‘ ‘ ‘ " . 1,127,979 
9 rye ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ , ‘ 1,383 


1,129,362 


Totaldecrease . . . 298,189 bushels. 
34.2 
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And yet the Nineteenth Century, in a long article published only a 
year ago, declared that “agriculture was progressing more rapidly 
in New South Wales than in Victoria,” an assertion which, as will 
be seen from the foregoing figures, copied from official returns, is 
simply untrue. 

With regard to tobacco and hops, which are not mentioned in the 
preceding estimates, the South Australian Register states that “ Vic- 
toria is at present not very far behind Turkey in the yield of 
tobacco,” which for the season 1887-88 was 11,853 ewt., whilst the 
area under hops in Victoria during the same period was 763 acres, 
the produce being 5,539 ewt., or 620,368 lbs. It is only fair, how- 
ever, to observe that the yield of tobacco in New South Wales was 
23,465 ewt., or nearly double that of Victoria for the year above 
quoted. 

But it is not only in agriculture that Victoria is ahead of New 
South Wales. In viticulture also the protectionist colony has a long 
lead. Victoria has 11,195 acres of vineyards, which produced last 
year, in spite of the ravages of the phylloxera, 1,167,874 gallons of 
wine and 3,352 gallons of brandy; whereas New South Wales had 
only 6,745 acres devoted to viticulture, which only produced 662,382 
gallons of wine and 3,606 gallons of brandy. The figures are as 
follows :— 


VicToRIA (1858). 


Acres of vineyards ° ‘ ‘ 11,195 
Total production of wine and brandy - 1,171,226 gallons. 


New Sour WALEs (1888). 


Acres of vineyards . : 6,745 
Total production of wine and br andy ‘ 665,988 gallons. 


That is to say, that Victoria had last year 4,450 more acres of vine- 
yards under cultivation than New South Wales, and produced 
505,238 gallons more wine and brandy than the free-trade colony. 
These figures are confirmed by the South Australian Register, which 
says “that the vine-growing area in Victoria has steadily increased 
since 1883, when it was only 5,732 acres, that the wine made has 
increased from 516,763 gallons in that year to 1,206,442 gallons for 
the year 1888-89, and that each succeeding year will doubtless find 
an increased supply for the growing demand for Australian wines.” 
The increase next year will certainly be greater, because whilst 
New South Wales has done comparatively little to encourage 
viticulture or arrest the progress of the phylloxera, the Colonial 
Board of Viticulture in Melbourne has just proposed the establish- 
ment of an experimental vineyard and school of viticulture for Vic- 
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toria. An area of 200 acres has been selected by the Minister of 
Lands at Rutherglen, where instruction in the most approved methods 
of wine cultivation will be given by capable teachers. Already 
Victorian hocks and chablis have a certain renommée, and the latter 
wine has more body and is almost equal in bouquet to the best French 
chablis. At Morin’s, in Bourke Street, Melbourne, Victorian hock 
is sold at only 2s. 6d. a bottle, equal, in the opinion of connoisseurs, 
to any obtainable in Paris at seven or eight francs. 

In the face of the above statistics, the assertions so rashly made 
by the Nineteenth Century with regard to the wholly supposititious 
decline of Victorian farming and the superior progress of agricul- 
ture in New South Wales are shown to be altogether without foun- 
dation and diametrically opposed to facts. For whereas the Victorian 
farmers are eagerly extending their operations, agriculture is at a 
very low ebb in New South Wales, and is steadily declining year 
by year. The farmers of New South Wales are crying out for pro- 
tection. Their Free Trade Government under Sir Henry Parkes 
was indeed forced to a kind of limited protection in fostering native 
industry to the extent of granting certain government contracts to 
local firms, and in giving a bonus to the ironworkers, in order to 
propitiate public opinion and allay the popular clamour against free 
trade. 

But the poor farmers naturally asked upon what principle it was 
just to give a bonus to the ironworkers and not to the agricultural 
industry. The favourable seasons of 1886 and 1887 proved insufficient 
to save numbers of farmers in New South Wales from absolute ruin, 
whilst an additional proof of the prosperity of the Victorian farmers 
exists in the fact that the Selectors in that colony had nearly 
extinguished their liability to the Lands Department for rents more 
than a year ago, the amount left due being then under £5,000." 
The New South Wales farmers, on the other hand, are generally in 
a pitiable condition; for not only has the Government remitted 
the duties which had previously had the effect of keeping out 


(1) ‘The question of Crown lands and Government leases in Australia is a rather 
complicated one. According to the land laws of New South Wales, special leases of 
scrublands are granted by the Government for fifteen years at a rental for the first five 
years of 2s. 6d. per 640 acres; 5s. the next five years; and £1 tho last five years. 
State forests and timber reserves at an upset rent of £10 per annum for 640 acres. The 
license fee for occupation of pastoral lands is £2 per section of 640 acres. Homestead 
annual, and pastoral leases for fifteen, ten, and five years, at a yearly rental of from 
ld. to 1}d, per acre. In South Australia mineral lands remain in possession of the 
Crown, so that they shall not be monopolised, and locked up perhaps, instead of being 
developed. The rent paid by selectcrs to the Lands Department being 1s. per acre, 
and a further sum of 6d. in the pound on all net profit. In Victoria licenses to occupy 
agricultural allotments or selections are issued on very similar terms, and in case per- 
manent improvements of the value of £1 per acre are not made within six years, the 
licenses or leases are liable to forfeiture. 
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a certain amount of importations, but it has since taxed their 
land. Large consignments of maize were allowed to come into New 
South Wales free of duty, and compete with the produce of the New 
South Wales farmers, who in the face of great difficulties, and some- 
times great danger and hardships, had cleared selections in the bush 
and had sought to establish there homes for their families. In the 
northern districts of New South Wales, in the vicinity of Grafton, 
the sugar-growers were subjected to grossly unfair competition of the 
bounty-fed beet sugars of continental countries, the duty being alto- 
gether insufficient to allow the colonial sugar manufacturer from 
cane to enter the market on fair terms with the larger importations 
from abroad. The effect has been to close the small mills—a result 
which has necessarily been disastrous, by only permitting the largest 
and most wealthy establishments to exist. Everywhere in New 
South Wales, as in Auckland (New Zealand), where free-trade has 
existed, the factories and mills are closed and houses and offices are 
to let. In Victoria, on the other hand, when there was a threat- 
ened importation of beet sugar made by cheap foreign labour, the 
Government promptly imposed differential rates against the beet 
sugar. 

The imports and consumption of butter in New South Wales have 
decreased simply because the farmers of that colony are too poor to 
pay for the luxury; the real reason why a less quantity was imported 
being that thousands of families in and around Sydney were unable 
to purchase such a luxury as butter for many months. And yet the 
falling off in the value of imports of agricultural and farming pro- 
duce into New South Wales in 1887 compared with the previous 
year has been adduced by advocates of free trade as a proof that the 
farming industry was thriving and progressing in that colony; 
whereas just the reverse is the case. It is an absolute and incon- 
trovertible fact that agriculture is in a much more flourishing 
condition in Victoria than in New South Wales; the value of 
agricultural machinery on farms and improvements alone in the 
former colony being estimated in 1888 at £18,459,195, whilst the 
value of the same plant and improvements in the free-trade colony 
does not assuredly amount to anything like that figure. 

The value also of buildings, machinery, plant, &c., in Victorian 
manufactories, with 21,707 horse-power, and employing a far larger 
number of hands than those of New South Wales, is £12,633,988, 
so that the little protectionist colony, with a population of only a 
million, has machinery and plant worth no less than £31,093,183, 
its manufactures being almost entirely for home consumption; 
whilst, according to the Statesman’s Year Book for last year, the 
estimated value of the plant and machinery employed in 1886, in 
the 3,684 manufactories of New South Wales was only £5,801,7957. 
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Victoria is also ahead of New South Wales in growth of popu- 
lation, the total population of the two colonies at the end of 1886 
being Victoria 1,003,043; New South Wales 1,001,966. These 
figures are from a work entitled The Wealth and Progress of 
New South Wales, published by the Government statist, Mr. T. A. 











Coghlan. Now the area of Victoria is only 87,884 square miles, or 
56,245,760 acres, whereas New South Wales contains an area of no 
less than 310,938 square miles, or 199,000,320 acres, being about 
the size of France and Great Britain united. Yet its population, 
according to the Australian Handbook for 1889, on the 30th June, 
1888, was only 1,063,511, whilst its estimated population in the 
previous year, in December, 1887, was 1,078,205, thus showing a de- 


» grease of population in six months in the free-trade colony of 14,964. 


On the other hand, according to the same reliable authority, the 
estimated population of the protectionist colony of Victoria, on the 
30th June, 1888, was 1,060,419, whilst on December 31st, 1887, its 
estimated population was only 1,036,119, thus showing an increase of 
population during the same period of six months in the protectionist 
colony of 24,300, i.e., the increase of population in Victoria for the 
six months ending in June, 1888, was nearly double the decrease of 
population in New South Wales during the same period. These 
statistics are indeed eloquent. Here they are in tabular form— 


Population of Victoria in June, 1888 . ‘ . . 1,060,419 





ae - December, 1887 : : . 1,036,119 
Increase of population in Victoria in six months . ° 24,300 
Population of New South Wales in December, 18$7 - 1,078,205 


June, 1888 : . 1,063,411 


” ” ” 


Decrease of population in New South Wales in six months 14,964 


———_— 


It may also be pointed out and is of interest to note that the popu- 
lation of Sydney, the capital of the free-trade colony, inclusive of 
its large suburbs, was only 220,427 in 1881, whilst that of Mel- 
bourne, the capital of Victoria, inclusive of a ten-mile radius, was 
then 282,981, or 62,554 more than that of Sydney ; whereas now, in 
1889, the population of Melbourne is 410,000, showing an increase 
of 127,019 in eight years only, whilst that of Sydney is not yet 
estimated at much over 300,000, showing the free-trade capital to be 
considerably behind the protectionist metropolis in growth of popu- 
lation. In other words, whilst the population of New South Wales 
is at present actually decreasing, that of Victoria shows a rapid and, 
in the case of its capital, an enormous increase, so that in all proba- 
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bility Victoria will be far ahead of New South Wales in population 
next year. Moreover it is well known in Australia that assisted 
State immigration has had much to do with the abnormal increase of 
population in New South Wales during the twenty years (1866~ 
1885), no less than 77,095 persons having arrived in that colony 
since the initiation of that policy until it ceased about two years ago 
—that is to say, there has been an artificial increase of population in 
New South Wales of about 80,000. This fact alone accounts in a 
great measure for the increase of population in the free-trade colony, 
and it must be borne in mind that without this State-assisted immi- 
gration New South Wales would be actually far behind Victoria in 
population; for State-assisted immigration to Victoria ceased long 
ago, ever since 1874, while it has been continued a dozen years 
longer to New South Wales. A colony which has been obliged for 
so long a time to offer special inducements to emigrants to visit its 
shores can hardly be said to be in a very progressive or prosperous 
condition. Besides this, there has been a large and unusual influx 
of miners on account of the great mining development in New 
South Wales of late years, no less than 19,417 persons being 
employed in that colony in mining at the end of 1886, of whom 
867 were Chinese gold-miners. Messrs. Miller Brothers, contrac- 
tors, of King William Street, Adelaide, whose tender was ac- 
cepted for the trans-continental railway, put in a bid at £90,000 
lower for the employment of Chinese coolie labour than if white 
men were to be employed, and are largely responsible for the influx 
of Chinese into the northern territory, from whence they swarmed 
into New South Wales. So alarming was the increase of the 
Chinese population which the Government of Sir Henry Parkes 
found itself powerless to check, that at length the Colonial Govern- 
ments, disregarding the treaty between Great Britain and China, 
which allowed the Chinese free access to Australian ports, unani- 
mously and abruptly stopped the Mongolian invasion by sending 
back to Hong-Kong whole shiploads of Chinamen. 

In order to give some idea of the development of mining in the 
free-trade colony, it may be pointed out that up to the end of 1886 
the total value of the mineral products of New South Wales was 
£69,772,187, of which £36,469,138 was gold, £18,352,609 coal, 
£6,595,102 tin, £4,859,390 copper in ingots, and £104,860 ore and 
regulus, £580,428 silver, and £651,511 silver lead. During 1886 
the Broken Hill Silver Company raised silver worth £228,519, and 
no less than £160,000 was paid in dividends from August, 1886, to 
August, 1887. There were then 680 hands employed in this one 
mine alone, and the shares had gone up from £19 to £198, repre- 
senting a value of £3,120,000. In 1887 the same company obtained 
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£394,790 worth of silver from the same mine, and 2,922,497 tons of 
coal, valued at £1,346,440, were also obtained in New South Wales 
in the same year; for New South Wales is the richest of all the 
Australasian colonies in coal, and its port of Newcastle is the chief 
coal dépét and coaling station of the Antipodes. 

But the superior mineral resources of New South Wales, whose 
coal area is estimated at 23,950 square miles, and whose cupriferous 
formations cover 6,713 square miles, prove nothing whatever as to 
the advantages of free trade over protection, more especially when 
it is borne in mind that some of the chief mines of New South 
Wales are worked by syndicates of Victorian capitalists. On the 
contrary, they tend to demonstrate beyond cavil the superior pros- 
perity of Victoria under protection, inasmuch as, notwithstanding her 
vastly greater general mineral and pastoral wealth, New South Wales, 
the free-trade colony, had a deficit of £2,500,000, whilst Victoria had 
a surplus of £500,000 two years ago. There is also, it may be ob- 
served, far more British capital embarked in New South Wales for 
the development of mining and other undertakings and industries 
than in Victoria, which largely accounts for whatever progress has 
been made by the free-trade colony of late years. It is of import- 
ance to bear this in mind, because it has been urged that New South 
Wales was prospering under free trade, because a great amount of 
money was circulating in the colony ; whereas this money was bor- 
rowed either by the State or by private individuals from England or 
Victoria. Only recently a portion of the Australian Steam Naviga- 
tion Company’s works in Sydney was purchased by a Melbourne 
firm, and Victorian capitalists are thus able to invest in New South 
Wales ventures. Most of the proprietary steamship companies too 
are in Melbourne and Adelaide, the two protectionist capitals, not in 
Sydney, the free-trade centre. 

We now come to the important question of rapid railway develop- 
ment—in itself alone a sure sign of national prosperity in a 
country where as yet military considerations and strategic réseaua 
are of comparatively little account. Here again we find the pro- 
tectionist colony ahead of its free-trade rival. From 1871 to 
1881 Victoria opened 923 miles of railway against only 499 in New 
South Wales; in 1886 Victoria had 271 more miles open against 
only 143 in New South Wales; and taking the whole twenty years 
(1866 to 1885) Victoria had 104 more miles of railway open than 
New South Wales, which has much more than three times the area 
of Victoria. The total mileage of railways in operation up to Sep- 
tember 1888, in New South Wales was 2,104 miles, only 66 more 
miles being in construction, i.c., a total mileage of only 2,170 miles; 
whilst the total mileage of railways in operation in Victoria up to 
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June, 1888, that is to say three months earlier, was 2,018 miles, no 
less than 521 more miles being in course of construction, or a total 
mileage of 2,539 miles, i.e., 369 miles more of railways than in New 
South Wales; whilst the receipts from the railways of Victoria for 
the past year (1888-89) reached the unprecedented amount of 
£3,321,000 (vide Times, September 11th, 1889). The gross receipts 
of the railways of New South Wales in 1887 were £2,208,294, the 
expenditure being £1,457,760, leaving a balance only of £750,534, 
whilst the gross receipts of the Victorian railways for the same year 
were £2,453,078, the expenditure being £1,427,116, leaving a 
balance of £1,025,962. In the year 1887-88, 3,339,253 tons of 
goods were conveyed on the railways of New South Wales, whilst 
3,564,041 tons of goods were carried on the railways of Victoria 
during the same period. The disparity in the passenger traffic is 
enormous ; for whilst only 14,451,303 passengers travelled on the 
railways of the free-trade colony in 1887, no less than 55,911,394 
passengers were conveyed on the Victorian railways in 1888. The 
Victorian railways have a 6} inch wider gauge than those of New 
South Wales, the respective gauges being, Victoria, 5 feet 3 inches, 
New South Wales, 4 feet 84 inches. 

Again, the total expenditure for railways in New South Wales to 
the end of the year 1887 was only £26,542,613, whilst that in 
Victoria up to June, 1888, was £28,212,064, the average cost of 
construction per mile on all lines in Victoria being £13,981, whilst 
in New South Wales it was only £13,038. Thus, although the 
average cost of construction per mile in Victoria was £943, or 
in round figures £1,000, a mile higher in Victoria than in New 
South Wales, the little protectionist colony had 369 miles more of 
railways in operation and in construction than New South Wales, 
representing an excess of capital invested in the construction of rail- 
ways in Victoria of £943 x 369, i.e., of £347,967 over that invested 
in railway development in the free-trade colony. Six miles of the 
Williamstown Railway in Victoria cost on the average no less than 
£79,294 per mile; the line from Melbourne to Sandhurst cost 
£46,654 per mile, and the line to Ballarat £33,244 per mile. These 
figures alone speak volumes as to the superior prosperity and wealth 
of the protectionist colony. On this head, however, it is well to 
quote the British Australian, which says :— 


‘‘In the pursuit of a vigorous railway policy, the debt of the New South 
Wales Government has run up, until at the present time it is £41,034,249, or 
more than that of any other Australian colony. But British investors have 
embarked a far larger amount than this £41,000,000 in the colony of New 
South Wales. The following approximate estimate places the amount of New 
South Wales securities at not far short of double that figure :— 
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‘British INVESTMENTS IN NEw SourH WALES’ SECURITIES. 


Debentures, Interest and 
Shares, Dividends 
and payable to 
Mortgages. England. 
“1, On Government Loans (allow- 
ing for internal holding) . £40,000,000 . 4 percent. . £1,600,000 
“9, On city, gas, &c., borrowings. 1,000,000 . 44 ,, 45,000 
“On banking, mortgage, agency, 
und other investments . . 36,000,000 . 53 . 2,060,000 


” 





Total. . . . « « £77,000,000 . 42 percent. . £3,705,000 





“Tf these figures be accepted, this free-trade colony of 1,000,000 people has 
to pay to the mother-country £3,700,000 a year—a great drain on its resources.” 


It may also be pointed out as a further proof of the unsatisfactory 
financial condition of New South Wales that in the short space of 
four years, viz., from 1882 to 1886, the interest on the public debt of 
that colony has actually almost doubled itself. In 1881 it was only 
£719,753, whilst in 1886 it was £1,579,179. These figures, more- 
over, are fully confirmed by the Atetralion Handbook for 1889, which 
gives the following financial statement :— 


Public Debt of New South Wales i toend of 1887 . £40,955,349 
Annual interest i / 1,643,135 


Now the public debt of Victoria up to the end of 1887 was only 
£33,119,164, or £7,836,185 less than that of the free-trade colony, 
although Victoria has 369 miles more of railways in operation and 
construction, and has expended nearly £350,000 more on her railway 
development than New South Wales; and it must be borne in mind 
that the population of New South Wales, as shown above, is at 
present only very slightly in excess of that of Victoria—a fact which 
emphasises the above figures. Thus again the protectionist colony is 
ahead of its free-trade neighbour, which was virtually three years 
ago in the position of a bankrupt colony, as the following figures 
will show :— 

1886. 


ixpenditure of New South Wales ‘ ; . £9,078,869 
Revenue . f ‘ a . ‘ - 7,394,300 


Deficit . . £1,484,569 


Victoria, on the other hand, had a surplus, e.g.— 


Revenue of Victoria, 1886-87 . . ‘ . £6,733,867 
Expenditure _,, i ‘ ; : 6,665,863 


Surplus ‘ £68,000 
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In the following year (1887) the deficit of New South Wales had 
increased to £2,500,000, whilst the surplus of Victoria had increased 
to £500,000. The revenue of New South Wales for 1885 was 
‘7,587,368, and for 1886 was only £7,594,300, the increase being 
only £6,932; whereas the revenue of Victoria for 1886—1887 
showed an increase of £252,805 on the previous year, or 36 times the 
increase of revenue of New South Wales. The number of insolvencies 
in New South Wales is both extraordinary and alarming ; for the 
number of failures in that colony reported to the New South Wales 
Protective Institute for the month ending June 30th, 1887, were 110, 
with liabilities of £94,662, making for the half-year then ended no 
less than 774 failures, with liabilities of £1,306,185, as against only 
707 failures, with liabilities of only £922,154, for the previous half- 
year of 1886, thus showing a large increase of insolvencies, and a 
total for the year of 1,481 failures and liabilities of £2,229,339 ina 
population of only a million. It was anticipated that the returns 
for July would be still more unfavourable. These lugubrious official 
reports certainly indicate great commercial depression. In short, 
whilst the population of the free-trade colony is decreasing, the interest 
on its public debt is increasing with fearful rapidity, having nearly 
doubled itself in four years, and at the same time the number of failures 
and liabilities is also increasing. New South Wales under free trade 
is certainly somewhat en décadence. The deficit of free trade in New 
South Wales in 1887, as pointed out by the Hon. A. Simpson in a speech 
in the Legislative Assembly of South Australia at Adelaide, actually 
amounted to five times the surplus of Protectionist Victoria, whilst, 
as already stated, the increase of population last year in the latter 
colony was nearly double the decrease of population in its free-trade 
neighbour. Victoria was then and still is making the most extra- 
ordinary and wonderful progress. Under the heading “ An Unpre- 
cedented Victorian Budget,” the Times of September 11th contains 
a remarkable letter from its Melbourne correspondent dated July 
31st, 1889, the subjoined extract from which more than confirms the 
preceding statements as to the marvellous prosperity of Victoria :— 


‘«Mr. Gillies, the Premier and Treasurer of Victoria, in opening his Budget 
to a full house on July 30th, stated that the income for the past year exceeded 
the estimate by £882,086, the realised receipts amounting to £8,674,710, which 
in a community little exceeding a million of souls, looks stupendous. The 
revenue for the year just entered upon is estimated at £8,269,845, the grand 
total with the recoup and unexpended votes, &c., from the past year amount- 
ing to £10,608,854! The principal item of income was from the railways, the 
receipts from which alone reached the unprecedented amount of £3,321,000, a 
number of new lines having come into operation within the last year or two. 
The Customs usually afford a tolerably trustworthy indication of the purchas- 
ing power of a people, and the increases in the Customs alone in the year just 
closed exceed the Treasurer's estimate by £505,000. These increases result 
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almost exclusively from the consumption of luxuries. The duty on wine exceeds 
the estimate by £27,000; on beer and cider by £9,000; on tobacco, snuff, and 
cigars by £41,000.” 

Where, it may be asked, is there a colony or country which can 
show such amazing prosperity and progress as Protectionist 
Victoria ? 

In banking also the free-trade colony is behind. On June 30th, 
1888, the twelve chief banks of Victoria had £51,532,790 assets, and 
£40,673,064 liabilities. On March 31st, 1888, the sixteen chief banks 
of New South Wales had only £43,183,809 assets with £32,502,380 
liabilities, the twelve banks of Victoria having £8,348,981 more 
assets than the sixteen banks of New South Wales, and only 
£8,170,684 more liabilities. Thus, twelve banks in the protectionist 
colony do a larger business and operate more extensively than six- 
teen similar establishments in the free-trade colony. 

So far, however, from the protection policy of Victoria going 
much further back than 1870, or as far back as 1866, as has been 
asserted not only in the Nineteenth Century, but also in the San 
Francisco Framiner, an American journal with democratic (i.e., free- 
trade) proclivities, it was only in 1876 that Victoria, which had for 
some years been dabbling with an uncertain and imperfect form of 
protection, made up her mind to try what real protection would do 
for her, and at the general election of 1877 returned a protectionist 
ministry, which practically increased the duties on imported manu- 
factures to the rate of 27} per cent. What has been the result ? 
Many tradesmen, with due security against foreign competition, 
have since made fortunes, whilst even importers in Melbourne have 
joined the ranks of the manufacturers, and begun to make the goods 
they formerly warehoused and sold. All over Victoria the same 
process has been repeated. Ten years ago the importer was every- 
where and the manufacturer nowhere; now these positions are 
reversed. Men who were mere repairers are now at the head of 
large and prosperous businesses. The Stephensons, Sargoods, 
Heaths, and other great importers, who formerly looked down upon 
colonial workmanship with scorn, now own gigantic factories, and 
employ armies of workpeople, well dressed, well paid, well housed, 
and contented. In fact, Victoria has not inaptly been termed, “'The 
Working Man’s Paradise.” 

The prospects of a man becoming his own master are better in 
the protectionist than in the free-trade colony ; for while the large 
importers, like David Jones & Co., in George Street, Sydney, who 
recently expended £40,000 in enlarging their establishment, are 
rapidly making fortunes, the working classes are becoming more and 
more impoverished in New South Wales, the state of labour in that 
colony being such, that if a manufacturer receives a large order, he 
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can frequently send for it by telegram to England, and have it sent 
out to him in ashorter space of time than he could manufacture it on 
the spot himself. This may account to a certain limited extent for 
the greater number of telegrams despatched from New South Wales, 
The oft-repeated and worn-out statement of the free-trade party, 
once more brought forward by the Nineteenth Century, that the un- 
employed in New South Wales are largely composed of men who 
came from Victoria in search of employment, is a pure invention, 
On the contrary, 1,165 men left New South Wales for Victoria in 
search of work in February, 1887. There is no class of people more 
comfortable and contented than the working men of Victoria, 
Nearly every artisan has his own freehold, and property has so much 
increased in value during the last few years that many have sold a 
portion of their little holding to special advantage, and are still in 
comfortable and independent circumstances. There are at present 
4,000 depositors in the Victorian Savings Banks, which are essen- 
tially the banks of the working classes, where only deposits under 
£200 are received, and every year the number of depositors and the 
amount of deposits are increasing. On this head it may be men- 
tioned that there were 369 Post Office Savings Banks in Victoria in 
1887, whilst, in 1888, there were only 316 Government Savings 
Banks in New South Wales. The friendly societies, too, of Victoria, 
composed of working men, have £500,000 invested, to say nothing 
of their current funds. Wages also are higher in Victoria than in 
New South Wales, and the Victorian working man is incomparably 
better off than his confrére in the free-trade colony. For, as is well 
known in Australia, there is great distress in Sydney, where I have 
often seen mass meetings of thousands of unemployed men, many of 
whom were unable even to pay for a night’s lodging, and had to 
sleep out on the grass in the Domain without any covering. Pro- 
cessions of starving men carrying banners bearing the ominous 
inscription “‘ Bread or work ”’ were often to be seen in the streets of 
Sydney some two years ago; whilst in striking contrast to this free- 
trade distress, I witnessed last summer in flourishing San Francisco 
a torchlight procession at night of ten times as many prosperous 
artisans, who marched down Kearney Street. which was -illuminated 
on the occasion, with banners bearing the device “We must have 
protection.” The rejoicings were in honour of General Harrison, 
and, in fact, the downfall of President Cleveland may be chiefly 
ascribed to his democratic or free-trade policy. 

No wonder that Mr. Burdett Smith, a member of the New South 
Wales Legislative Assembly and Commissioner for that colony at 
the Melbourne Exhibition, went to Victoria a freetrader and returned 
to Sydney a protectionist. 

Free trade is doomed in Australia. It has been tried in South 
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Australia as well as in New South Wales, and has been found 
wanting. New South Wales is the only free-trade colony in 
Australia ; but it is not likely long to continue as such, considering 
the suicidal nature of its policy; and in fact it has already been 
compelled to resort to certain protective measures, amongst others, 
that of imposing a duty of 6s. a gallon on South Australian wines. 
For instance, New South Wales exports to Victoria oranges and 
lemons annually to the amount of £100,000, the duty and charges 
on which amount to 424 per cent., and will be increased to 58 per 
cent. if the proposed additional tariff rates in Victoria are imposed.’ 
Again, whilst in New South Wales American wood used in the 
making of buggies is taxed, the manufactured American buggy is 
admitted free; whereas in Victoria there is an all-round tax of £50 
on imported carriages, so that it is impossible to import vehicles. As 
a logical sequence of this, coachbuilding in New South Wales is on 
the decline, while under the existing tariff in the protectionist colony, 
Victorian coachbuilders have made fortunes, and thousands of work- 
men in their employ have constant and remunerative employment. 
To quote one case in point :—the coachbuilding firm of Daniel White, 
in Swanston Street, Melbourne, was recently floated as a limited 
company, and 20,000 more shares than were required were applied 
for. The iron trade also is in a most prosperous condition, and the 
large firm of Munro & Co. was also lately floated as a limited com- 
pany. Factories are rapidly multiplying in protectionist Victoria, 
which is supplying most of her own wants at first cost, and many of 
those of free-trade New South Wales as well, plus the freightage. 
There are also flourishing steel manufactories at Fitzroy, a suburb 
of Melbourne, as well as nail factories in Melbourne itself. One of 
the leading features of the prosperity of Victoria is the enormous 
increase in the price of property. In Collins and Queen Streets, 
Melbourne, the rise ranges from 50 to 100 per cent. £65,000 was 
paid for a frontage of 524 feet on Collins Street in September, 1886, 
and just before Christmas it was purchased by the Melbourne Stock 
Exchange for £120,000. Speculation in land in the suburbs is also 
very active. In Brunswick, a Melbourne suburb, land worth £20 a 
foot in 1886—1887, was not to be bought for less than £100 a foot 
a year afterwards, and this is no exceptional instance. 

By no possible means can the Nineteenth Century convince people 
who have a personal knowledge of both colonies that its statements 
with regard to the superior progress and prosperity of New South 
Wales are true. What most strikes the visitor coming to Sydney 


(1) The oranges of New South Wales are finer than those of South Australia or 
Italy. Mr. James Channon, of Beaconsfield, Burwood, near Sydney, has an orangery 
of nine hundred trees, comprising almost every variety of orange, which the writer has 
often visited. 
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from Melbourne is the comparative absence of chimney stacks jp 
Sydney and its suburbs, and the deserted character of the few estab. 
lishments that are in existence. The traveller, as he approache 
Melbourne from the sea down the broad expanse of Hobson’s Bay, 
is struck by the great number of tall, smoky factory chimneys and 
puffing locomotives running in all directions round Melbourne—in 
themselves a sufficient index to the industrial activity of the capital 
of Victoria; whereas the approach to Sydney from the heads and 
the beautiful harbour, although infinitely more picturesque, gives no 
similar indications. Again, what strikes one in Sydney as anomalous 
is the number of large establishments and the few hands employed in 
them. For instance, at Mort’s Dock, one of the principal seats of 
labour and manufacture in New South Wales, is a steam hammer 
which cost £20,000, and barely two years ago, had been used only 
once or twice since it was bought. A large number of men were 
thrown out of employment here while the writer was in Sydney. 
The bulk of them got work at the National Park, at 2s. 11d. a day; 
others were absolutely without home and shelter, and had to sleep 
under the trees of the Domain, whilst others were fortunate enough 
to get over to Victoria. 

With regard to exports and imports, the total exports of New 
South Wales in 1886, to foreign States were £1,467,367, and the 
total imports £2,165,556, the imports thus greatly exceeding the 
exports. In the same year the exports of colonial produce from 
New South Wales were £12,884,200 against £11,795,327 from 
Victoria, or only £1,058,873 more from the larger colony, although 
the total wool production of New South Wales for the twenty years 
(1866—85), was £110,536,146 whilst that of Victoria only amounted 
to £67,891,880 during the same period, owing to the vastly larger 
pastoral areas of the free-trade colony. But the exports of New 
South Wales, though large, cannot be accepted as indicative of great 
industrial activity, for the sufficient reason that the major part of 
its annual export is wool, a commodity that requires but little labour 
in its production, and of her total exports of £18,496,917 for 1887, 
no less than £9,200,071 were for wool, the pastoral areas of New 
South Wales being so extensive, that it sustains some 50,000,000 
sheep against only 10,000,000 in Victoria. Nearly the whole of 
the wool from these sheep is exported ; therefore the wool export, 
the staple product of New South Wales, should be greater than that 
of Victoria in the same proportion. Yet, in the wool season of 1886, 
New South Wales only exported 973 bales of wool more than 
Victoria. With a pastoral area enormously larger than that of 
Victoria, she only exported 332,961 bales, whilst Victoria was 
credited in the same year with 331,988 bales, or only 973 bales less, 
thus showing the production of wool even to be then relatively in a 
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more flourishing condition in Victoria than in the free-trade colony. 
And it is further to be remarked that while Victoria showed an 
increase of 16,000 bales, New South Wales showed a decrease of 
13,000 bales on the export of its staple commodity on the produc- 
tion of the previous year. As to mineral produce, it is only in gold 
that Victoria is ahead of New South Wales during the twenty years 
1866—1885; but the yield of gold in the former colony has decreased 
enormously of late years, and the exports of gold from Victoria in 
1887 were only £1,254,546 against £1,319,934 from New South 
Wales. The total imports and exports of Victoria for 1887 were 
£30,373,296, those of New South Wales being only £37,303,153. 
The total exports of New South Wales for that year of £18,496,917, 
consisted of wool, £9,200,071; minerals: gold, £1,319,934; silver, 
£577,145 ; coal, £960,539 ; copper, £266,877; total, £12,324,566 ; 
the remaining portion of her exports, namely £6,172,351, being 
chiefly also of colonial, é.e., raw or unmanufactured produce, live 
stock figuring for £1,469,121, and timber for £94,933, her manufac- 
tures being comparatively unimportant. The total exports of 
Victoria for the same year of £11,351,145 were only made up of 
gold, £1,254,546; wool, £5,073,414; leaving for other exports 
£6,327,960. 

Victoria, on the other hand, produces the necessaries of life in the 
shape of food, clothing, &c., and does not need to import like New 
South Wales, which imports nearly all it eats and wears, and there- 
fore its foreign trade must necessarily be greater than that of Vie- 
toria; but it certainly does not follow on that account that New 
South Wales is the more prosperous of the two colonies, as asserted 
by the Nineteenth Century, which declares Victoria to be behind New 
South Wales in almost everything. On the contrary, the retrospect 
for 1886, 1887, and 1888 shows that Victoria, under protection, is 
advancing steadily, yet rapidly, along the road to prosperity. The 
total revenue of £7,054,434 for 1887 showed an increase of £393,868 
on the total figure for 1886. The income from the railways jumped 
up by £193,988 ; cigars and tobacco were also credited with con- 
siderable augmentation, whilst the sale of stamps realised a larger 
figure by over £59,000. On the other hand, industry in New 
South Wales and Sydney is on the decline, owing to free trade. The 
woollen manufacturing is doomed, and almost everywhere the woollen 
mills have been closed during the last two or three years; and 
although there has been a considerable revival of business last year, 
owing to the silver mining boom and favourable wool seasons, there 
were then only five woollen mills in New South Wales against eight 
in Victoria. The Nineteenth Century, p. 396, gives the subjoined 
comparative statement of the number of manufactories, works, &c., 
. in Victoria and New South Wales in 1886. 

VOL, XLVII, N.S. 3M 
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Number of . 

Establishments. Males. Females. Total. 
Victoria . . . . 2,818 ‘ 41,542 P 7,755 . 49 297 
New South Wales . 3,612 . 42,289 . 3,494 . 45,783 


Which merely shows that 3,514 more hands were then employed in 
the 2,813 larger factories of Victoria than in the 3,612 smaller 
factories of New South Wales; for Australians well know that 
Victoria possesses the largest factories in Australia, with the solitary 
exception perhaps of the railway factory at Gawler, in South 
Australia. This view, moreover, is borne out by the Australian 
Handbook for this year in several ways ; e.g., under breweries, it gives 
the following figures for the two colonies :— 
Beer produced. 


Breweries. Gallons. 


1888. 
New South Wales ; ; : 75 9,720,000 
| RES IS San ane 68 17,828,453 


Thus, with seven less breweries, Victoria produced nearly double 
the quantity of beer, which is to some extent accounted for by the 
heavier taxation of sugar in the free-trade colony, which is taxed 5s. 
per cwt. in New South Wales, and only 3s. per cwt. in Victoria. 
The Victorian brewers use twice the quantity of sugar used by the 
brewers of New South Wales, and brew about double the quantity 
of beer. Again, the same authority gives the total number of hands 
employed in Victorian manufactories last year as 49,084, against 
only 44,360 employed in similar establishments in New South Wales 
during the same period, i.e., 4,724 more hands were employed in the 
protectionist colony than in the free-trade colony; and it is also 
significant that 1,420 fewer hands were employed in the factories of 
New South Wales in 1888 than in 1886, only 213 fewer hands being 
engaged in the Victoria factories last year than in 1886. 

The total number of manufactories in the metropolitan electorates 
of New South Wales was only 2,231 in 1886, against 2,436 in 1885, 
showing a decrease of 205. The quantity of beer, ale, &c., manu- 
factured in 1886 in New South Wales, was only 13,178,912 gallons 
against 14,716,000 the previous year. In the brickyards only 2,959 
hands were employed in 1886 against 3,617 the previous year, 
showing a decrease of 658 hands. In the boiling-down establish- 
ments, the estimated quantity of tallow produced in 1886 was only 
210,301 cwt., against 225,584 cwt. the previous year, showing a 
decrease of 15,283 cwt. The quantity of lard produced in 1886 was 
only 7,114 ewt., against 19,418 cwt. the previous year, showing a 
decrease of 12,304 cwt. The boot manufactories were at a stand- 
still two years ago, and as a matter of fact, the only boot shop I ever 
saw in Sydney where colonial-made boots were sold was in Williams 
Street, Woolloomooloo. As to the tobacco factories, there was also 
in 1886 a decrease of 88,298 Ibs. on the production of 1885, as well 
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as a marked decrease in the production of cigars and cigarettes. 
The above figures are authentic, being copied from the Official Blue 
Book of New South Wales. The decrease of imports of £2,167,312 
into New South Wales in 1887, far from indicating a revival of 
manufactures and increased industrial activity as might be supposed, 
merely denotes a marked decrease in the spending or purchasing 
power of the people of that colony. The total imports of New 
South Wales for 1886 were £20,973,548, those of Victoria for the 
same year being £18,530,575, of which no less than £1,170,539 
was for timber to be used in the construction of railways and public 
works, 

Moreover, the subjoined tabular statement from the aforesaid 
Official Blue Book speaks eloquently as to the decline of many im- 
portant branches of industry in New South Wales :— 

MANUFACTORIES OF Nzw SouTH Wats. 





1885. | 
Articles. — 
Works. Hands, 





Meat, preserved and salted . F 13 369 
Sugar, raw and refined ‘ ; 98 2,858 
|Clothing . ‘ * " ‘ 85 3,072 
| Shirts bath 2 ‘ ‘ ; 4 100 
| Woollen cloths . , : a 9 328 
| Bricks . : ; | 449 3,617 
| Lime ; ; ; , ‘ °| 77 264 
|Pottery . ‘ : ‘ ‘ 39 315 
|Saw mills . : 415 | 

| Metal works and machinery, iron, | 

| brass, copper, and tin 
| | Machinery and engineering . 
|Railway workshops and carriage 
| factories . 


} 
| Smelting ‘ ‘ | 
| Shipbuilding and repairing ° 
Docks and slips, &c., ship and 
boat building . . . «| 

| Tanneries . . 7 P . | 
Flour . a 
Bedding . | 
Picture frames 
Window blinds 
Brushes ‘ 
Coaches and waggons 
| Rope . 
| Saddle and harness 

Stone crushing . 
| Tobacco ‘ 








| Totals . 1 ee 2 25,176 | 1, 20,977 











_.. 
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Thus showing a decrease in New South Wales in a single year of 
658 works and 4,199 hands. The same Blue Book also states 
that in the manufacture of agricultural and dairy implements in 
1885 there were 83 works employing 409 hands, whilst in the follow- 
ing year there were only 49 works employing 281 hands, showing a 
fearful decrease ; in the boiling down of raw materials—the produc- 
tion of pastoral pursuits—there were, in 1885, 38 works employing 
281 hands, whilst in 1886 only 172 hands were employed in these 
establishments. In fellmongering, in 1885, 39 works employed 
301 hands, whilst in 1886 there were only 20 works employing 105 
hands. Thus 433 more hands were thrown out of work, i.e., 4,632 
hands in a single year were thrown out of employment. One of the 
comparatively few flourishing industries in the great free-trade 
colony was that of the Chinese furniture makers, who in 1885 had 
only eleven establishments, employing 220 hands, while in 1886 they 
had ninety establishments, employing 933 hands. It is hardly 
therefore a matter for surprise that an army of ten thousand paupers 
should have marched to Kidman’s store in Sydney for Government 
relief on Centennial day, or that scores of poor men should have to 
sleep out nightly in the open air under the trees in the Sydney 
Domain. For a diminution of productive power in a country means 
that its operatives must be more or less impoverished. The United 
States, France, Germany, and all Continental nations have seen this 
und endeavoured to guard against the impoverishment of their 
working classes by the imposition of protective duties. No such 
safeguards against the products of foreign labour exist in New South 
Wales, and hence the distress of her proletariat. 

No doubt there are some flourishing branches of industry in the 
free-trade colony, as, for instance, its 149 printing establishments, 
employing 3,017 hands; its 52 soap and candle factories, Kc. ; but 
they are in a minority, and with comparatively few exceptions its 
factories are smaller than those of Victoria. And when the Nine- 
teenth Century, in its exaggerated advocacy of a free-trade policy for 
Australia, so positively declares Victoria to be behind New South 
Wales in growth of population, wealth, revenue, imports and 
exports, shipping, number of manufactories, horse-power of ma- 
chinery, number of letters, telegrams and newspapers conveyed 
through the post, and wages, and behind also in consumption of 
luxuries, nearly all of which assertions are either utterly untrue, or 
must in any case be taken cum grano, one cannot be fairly accused of 
a biassed pleading in favour of protection in pointing out, necessarily 
at some length, the fallacies of the arguments and the unreliability 
of the figures and statistics it adduces in favour of free trade, or in 
drawing attention to the numerous declining industries of New 
South Wales, more especially when it is borne in mind that the 
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pernicious nonsense of the writer in the Nineteenth Century has been 
complacently quoted by the Christian News of Glasgow, and copied 
in American democratic newspapers as a convincing proof of the 
superiority of the policy of free trade over that of protection for 
Australia. Having lived for over four years in Sydney, Melbourne, 
and Adelaide, I have had exceptional facilities for impartially 
observing the comparative progress and prosperity of the three 
colonies, and I can positively deny and disprove the statements of the 
Nineteenth Century in most respects. With regard to shipping there 
is only a slight difference in the returns for the two colonies for 


1886, e.g. :— 
Vessels entered 
Inwards. Tons. Crews. 


New South Wales . ‘ , 2,815 2,142,457 81,748 
Victoria . ‘ P ; ; 2,435 1,920,180 80,918 

the return of vessels entered outwards being about in the same pro- 
portion, and it must be remembered that the smaller colony has a 
much smaller seaboard and fewer ports than New South Wales. 

With reference to letters, telegrams, packets, and newspapers con- 
veyed through the post, it is true that 41,871,900 letters passed 
through the New South Wales post-offices in 1887, against only 
41,287,972 in Victoria; but considering that the rate of postage in 
Victoria is practically about double that of New South Wales, being 
2d. to the oz., the figures would not appear on the whole unfavour- 
able to Victoria, when it is borne in mind that in the same year 
7,670,615 packets passed through the Victorian post-offices, against 
only 5,530,700 in New South Wales. Besides, it must not be for- 
gotten that Sydney is the most northerly Australian port, from which 
all the large British mail steamers of the Orient and Peninsular and 
Oriental Companies, as well as those of the French Messageries Mari- 
times and the German Nord-Deutsche Lloyd, start with the outward 
European mails, only touching at Melbourne and Adelaide. Conse- 
quently all European letters from the vast colony of Queensland and 
the northern territory of South Australia must pass through the 
Sydney post-office, and in addition to this the San Francisco inward 
and outward, as well as the New Zealand and New Caledonia mails, 
are all sent to or dispatched from Sydney. Here is the simple expla- 
nation why Victoria is behind New South Wales in the number of 
letters and newspapers sent through the post; so that in reality, 
notwithstanding a higher rate of postage, there would appear to be a 
larger internal and intercolonial correspondence through the post in 
Victoria than in New South Wales, inasmuch as the Sydney post- 
office absorbs the European and American correspondence of the 
adjacent Australian and other colonies, as well as that of New 
South Wales, solely owing to its geographical position, whilst Vic- 
toria has little more than its own correspondence. It may also be 
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pointed out that in January, 1888, there were only 1,167 post-offices 
in New South Wales, whilst in 1887 there were 1,492 in Victoria, 
ie., 8325 more post-offices in the little protectionist colony than in 
the big free-trade colony. 

The Nineteenth Century declares Victoria to be behind New South 
Wales in the consumption of luxuries. Even if this were true, it 
need excite little surprise when it is remembered that the govern- 
ment of Sir Henry Parkes put an extra heavy tax on the poor man’s 
beer, tobacco, and sugar, and took off the duties on the rich man’s 
luxuries. But the letter of the Melbourne correspondent of the 
Times points to an opposite conclusion, and a writer in the I//ustrated 
London News also recently drew attention to the annual spending 
power of the people of Victoria being estimated at £24 per head of 
population. The increase in the imports of Victoria for 1887 of 
£491,576 was due in part to the increased consumption of luxuries, 
as well as to the importation of materials and machinery for the 
rapid development of the railways and public works of the colony. 
Although clothing, jewellery, drugs, patent foreign medicines, &c., 
are very much cheaper in New South Wales than in Victoria, the 
cost of living, #.e., of food and lodging, is about 33 per cent, higher in 
Sydney than in Melbeuine, and nearly 50 per cent. higher than in 
Adelaide. What Australia perhaps most needs, however, is not free 
trade with Europe and America, but intercolonial free trade between 
its various States, and protection against the outside world. 

As to the outward and visible signs of national wealth, progress, 
and prosperity, the capital of protectionist Victoria will certainly 
bear favourable comparison with the metropolis of free-trade New 
South Wales. George Augustus Sala wrote of “ Marvellous Mel- 
bourne,” and the Australian Handbook says : “ When it is considered 
that Melbourne has only just passed its jubilee, it stands almost 
alone in the rapidity of its growth and development from a habita- 
tion of savages to the position of one of the chief cities of the British 
Empire, and that it abounds in edifices which rival those of the 
older capitals of Europe.” This may be rather exaggerated, but 
the streets of Melbourne are far wider than those of Sydney, or of 
San Francisco, Berlin, Breslau, Hamburg, or Naples, and wider also 
on the average than the finest streets of New York, London, or 
Paris, except Regent Street, the Avenue de l’Opéra, and possibly a 
few of the new Boulevards. I can testify to this from personal 
observation, having either resided in or visited all of these cities. 
Melbourne can also boast of many improvements which Sydney does 
not possess, in the shape of electric lighting of its streets and com- 
modious American cable cars in its chief thoroughfares and suburbs ; 
for when I left Sydney in April, 1888, the only cable cars were on 
the north-shore side of the harbour near Millicent’s Point and St, 
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Leonards, steam trams, nicknamed the “ Juggernauts,” only running 
in the streets of the city. The Melbourne tram-car system is acknow- 
ledged to be the most perfect system of locomotion to be found, and 
I have never seen any one equal to it except at San Francisco. 
The public library in Melbourne, both for its architecture and its 
internal arrangements, is not only the finest in Australia but one of 
the finest in the world—superior even to any library in New York 
except the “Astor,” which externally is an ugly brick building. 
The elegant Corinthian fagade of the Melbourne Library and Art 
Gallery is in striking contrast with the prosaic barn-like library and 
art gallery of the free-trade capital. It possessed in 1886, 193,526 
volumes, whilst that of Sydney had not half that number. Zn re- 
vanche, however, it is only fair to state that the collection of paintings 
in the Sydney Art Gallery is vastly superior to that of Melbourne— 
not only in number but in quality and value. And whilst the 
theatres of Melbourne are larger and finer than those of Sydney, 
with the exception of Her Majesty’s, the new theatre in Pitt Street, 
Dion Boucicault wrote of the Sydney audiences as more refined and 
appreciative than those of Melbourne. Each city possesses many 
fine buildings, the tower of the Sydney Post-office being 250 feet 
high. But everything in Melbourne denotes progress and a bustling 
industrial activity to be seen in no other city at the Antipodes, and 
in comparatively few European cities, whilst Sydney, although it can 
boast of an incomparably more beautiful and picturesque site than 
Melbourne and of a harbour that is one of the wonders of the world, 
appears somewhat quiescent and stationary. The great heat of the 
climate during nine months of the year is perhaps in some degree 
accountable for the inferior activity of the people, who, like the 
Neapolitans, love the dolce far niente in their superb park and 
gardens. 

To sum up: the protective colony is ahead in agriculture, ahead 
in viticulture, ahead in growth of population, ahead in railway 
development, ahead in banking, ahead in large manufactories and in 
the number of workmen employed, ahead in enterprise and capital, 
ahead in general prosperity and progress; and finally, although 
behind in mineral and pastoral wealth, its artisans and peasantry— 
in a word its entire proletariat—the bone and sinew of a country, 
are perhaps the most contented and prosperous in the world. 

G. H. D. Gossre. 
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Bgerore many weeks have passed another insurrection will break 
out in Crete. In Macedonia the Greek population is chafing at the 
Servian propaganda now vigorously promoted by Russia. In Epirus 
it is protesting with all its might against the abolition of the 
Hellenic language in the law-courts and schools. In Cyprus it is 
groaning under the exactions of our countrymen, who are acting as 
the bailiffs of the Sublime Porte. Meanwhile how are things going 
on in that little patch of rugged land wherein a Greek can call him- 
self a free man ? 

The student of modern politics will find many difficulties and 
distractions at Athens. For if he be imbued with any tinge of 
classical scholarship, his sympathy is attracted from the present to 
the past; he finds himself in the midst of a learned society, partly 
Greek but mainly foreign, which cares nothing for things modern 
and lives in ruined temples and museums. He is tempted to judge 
the Greeks of to-day by the standard of a greater age. And, even 
if his soul is dead to the glories of the past, he is still not without 
his troubles; for every Athenian whom he meets is a politician, and 
every politician whom he meets supplies him, not only with con- 
flicting opinions, but with conflicting facts. Like their eloquent 
ancestors, the Athenians have a marvellous command of facts as 
well as arguments, and the student of Greek politics finds a wide 
field for the exercise of his judgment. 

It is hard to descend from the clear air and majestic stillness of 
the Parthenon into the noisy, heated atmosphere of the Boulé—the 
Greek House of Parliament. And yet the Boulé, at the time of my 
arrival in Athens, was a centre of no ordinary interest. The Prime 
Minister, M. Trikoupés, had introduced the budget for the present 
year before the Christmas holidays, but the discussion had been put 
off till the reassembling of the Chamber ; and it was understood that 
the Opposition had meanwhile been preparing for a supreme effort 
to overthrow the Government. A campaign of resolute obstruction 
in the Boulé had been planned, accompanied by certain movements 
outside the Boulé, of which I shall speak hereafter. The programme 
of obstruction, however, was to be preceded by a programme of 
abstention. To secure the passing of the budget it was necessary 
for the Government to keep together a quorum of seventy-six 
members in a house of a hundred and fifty. The Government 
majority considerably exceeds the necessary quorum; but bad 
weather, domestic afflictions, and, last of all, the influenza, combined 
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to thin its ranks; and the Opposition decided not to put in an 
appearance. Day after day the date for the reassembling of the 
Chamber was put off ; false alarms were frequent, and nothing was 
certain except that telegrams were incessantly going to and fro 
between the Government and the missing deputies. Eventually a 
quorum was formed consisting entirely of Ministerialists; the roll 
was called, and the house might have proceeded to pass the budget 
if a chosen phalanx of the Opposition, which lay in ambush for the 
purpose, had not suddenly appeared and proceeded to harass the 
Government with a series of interpellations, effectually preventing 
the progress of business. These tactics were continued for more 
than a fortnight, until the Government decided not to reply civa 
voce any longer, but merely to hand in papers giving the required 
information. The Opposition then allowed the budget to be intro- 
duced, for it is not compatible with human nature to revile unceas- 
ingly a dumb antagonist. But the system of combined abstention 
and obstruction went on merrily as before. When, after a sitting 
of many hours, a few of the Ministerialists would leave the house in 
order to obtain necessary refreshment, the Opposition, seizing the 
opportunity, would withdraw in a body, leaving one of its members 
behind to demand a count. This gentleman, after having moved 
that the roll be called, would make a precipitate departure from the 
house, in the course of his flight adjuring the president not to count 
his name. It was interesting to speculate how Mr. Speaker Reid, 
of Washington, would have dealt with such tactics. 

After enduring this state of things for more than a month, the 
Government resolved to make a stand, and after an all-night sitting, 
which lasted seventeen hours, the budget was passed. _‘Four or five 
members of the Opposition talked out the night, while their friends 
went home to bed; but the whole forces of the Government remained 
at their post. English legislators, accustomed to the luxury of that 
best of clubs, the House of Commons, will hardly appreciate the 
devotion of the beleaguered Ministeriulists. The Boulé contains 
neither smoking-rooms nor dining-rooms, nor other convenient places 
of retreat; and the faithful followers of M. Trikoupés were com- 
pelled to provision themselves for the night as best they could. 
Hidden stores of cakes and sandwiches, of sweetmeats, caviare, and 
cheese, were produced in all directions, and shared with « touching 
generosity; tea and chocolate flowed abundantly—cold, I presume, 
for I did not notice any spirit-lamps, though they may have been 
below the seats ; and in the still hours of the night the monotonous 
voice of sleepy orators was occasionally interrupted by the sound of 
the liberation of bottled beer. Picturesque deputies from the moun- 
tain districts, arrayed in gorgeous cloaks and fustanellas, reposed 
calmly on the benches, as though upon their native heath, while 
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other figures, in the hideous garb of modern civilization, might be 
seen disposed around in every attitude of slumber. Once, after the 
grey light of dawn had begun to steal through the windows, the 
sharp clang of the president’s bell was heard, calling some refractory 
member to order; when, as though in response to the signal, the 
solemn tolling of great bells without began to fill the morning air, 
for it was the first Sunday in Lent, a day of high ceremonial in the 
Orthodox cult. While others slept or walked about to keep them- 
selves awake, the Prime Minister remained in his seat, calm, vigilant, 
determined ; he only once left the house for a few minutes in order 
to obtain a cup of tea in the president’s private room. As M. Tri. 
koupés explained to me, the rules of the Greek Parliament were not 
framed in view of obstructive tactics, but he does not intend at pre- 
sent to suggest their alteration. He holds that the better sense of 
the nation will repudiate these methods, and he meets the difficulties 
which are thrown in his way with remarkable calmness and in- 
difference. An idea of those difficulties may be formed if one can 
imagine a British Government compelled to keep a quorum of half 
the House of Commons in constant attendance at Mr. Spurgeon’s 
Tabernacle, or some other building wholly unlike their present 
temple of luxury. M. Trikoupés holds that the first example of 
obstruction was set in the British Parliament ; but the proceedings 
of the Greek Opposition appear to me rather to resemble those of 
M. Tisz4’s adversaries at Budapest. In both cases the main object is 
to overthrow a minister whose principal fault consists in his long 
tenure of power, the criticism is largely directed against his financial 
policy, and the attack is not confined to ordinary, or even obstructive 
methods of political warfare. 

Of the three great statesmen whom the present generation has 
produced in South-Eastern Europe M. Charilaos Trikoupés is not 
the least remarkable. The most brilliant feature of M. Bratiano’s 
long administration in Roumania was his successful foreign policy, 
and the skill and boldness with which he rescued his country from 
the designs of a faithless ally ; M. Stambouloff will ever be remem- 
bered as the man who saved Bulgaria in a dark moment of her 
history, and vindicated her independence during a prolonged crisis 
with extraordinary courage and resolution. A less conspicuous but 
a not less important ré/e has been reserved for M. Trikoupés. The 
Greeks are impulsive, headstrong, and ambitious, full of schemes for 
the aggrandisement of Greece, but little disposed to wait for the 
favourable moment, or to adopt the best-considered plan, for their 
realisation. In patriotic ambition and belief in the destiny of Greece 
M. Trikoupés is not behind the most ardent of his countrymen, but 
it has nevertheless been his duty again and again to repress the 
fervour of their aspirations, A more difficult or ungrateful task it 
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is impossible to imagine, but M. Trikoupés has never hesitated to 
discharge it ; and he has more than once resigned office rather than 
put himself at the head of a popular movement of which he disap- 
proved. It was so in 1881, when the national indignation rose high 
at the refusal of Turkey to carry out the provisions of the Berlin 
Treaty, and again in 1885, when the war-fever broke out which 
entailed a blockade, a paralysis of commerce, and a heavy outlay 
which the country could ill afford. jut with the exception of a 
single year (March, 1885, to April, 1886) M. Trikoupés has been in 
office since the spring of 1882. 

In Greece a Prime Minister does not gain in popularity by pro- 
longed tenure of power. Every one is a politician, and every 
peasant’s son who has learned to drive a quill expects a Government 
appointment. When his party is out of office he hangs about the 
cafés of his native town and spends his time in abusing the Govern- 
ment. When his party is in power he expects to be provided for ; 
he besieges the various Ministries with applications for every con- 
ceivable employment, and in the end, if unsuccessful, he joins the 
Opposition. Inasmuch as the multitude of unsuccessful candidates 
may now be reckoned by the thousand, it will easily be understood 
that M. Trikoupés has not increased the number of his political 
friends during an administration extending over seven years. 
Hitherto the duration of Governments has been counted by months 
rather than by years, and any minister who prolongs his official life 
beyond the conventional span is looked upon as a usurper. I have 
heard serious politicians gravely allege that the principal fault of 
M. Trikoupés is that he has ruled too long. The Greek mind, with 
its intensely democratic tendency, looks upon the enjoyment of office 
as a perquisite to be shared by all in turn; it revolts against the 
superiority of individual genius, even when combined with spotless 
integrity and unwearied industry. The Athenians are like their 
forefathers, who selected their magistrates annually by lot, and who 
ostracised Aristides. 

It is a remarkable fact that permanent influence over the demo- 
cratic mind has often been acquired by those who neglect and 
despise the arts which tend to popularity. Like Pericles and 
Phocion in former times, M. Trikoupés seems to have lost nothing 
by a reserve of manner which many of his countrymen attribute to 
hauteur ; like Mr, Parnell in our own day, he inspires his followers 
with confidence by appearing to share neither their hopes nor fears. 
If the Prime Minister is known at Athens by the sobriquet of “ the 
Englishman,” it is not only, let us hope, because he is supposed to 
possess our insular frigidity of manner. Unlike most Oriental states- 
men, M. Trikoupés has never been known to accept a present ; and 
what this means will be best understood by those who remember 
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M. Edmond About’s story of the two Foreign Ministers, predecessor 
and successor, who openly went to law for the possession of a service 
of plate, which arrived at the Foreign Office during a change of 
ministry, and which each of them claimed as a pot de vin on account 
of services rendered, or about to be rendered, to the sender. M. 
About and others are not quite fair in judging an Oriental people 
by the standard of Western morality ; but the Greeks cannot escape 
the fierce light reflected upon them by illustrious ancestors and noble 
ruins. The example of unimpeachable probity set by M. Trikoupés 
during a long administration cannot but have a valuable influence 
upon the ethics of Greek political life; his extraordinary industry— 
for he works daily from dawn till past midnight—is a standing 
reproach to lazy politicians who do nothing but talk, and his success 
in retaining power has taught the loungers in the cafés that mere 
vituperation will not necessarily upset a ministry. His indifference 
to the attacks of the daily press is very characteristic, for he recog- 
nises the fact that the incredulity of his countrymen keeps pace with 
their power of invention. In Greece there is no symptom of that 
“decay of lying”’ which exercises the mind of Mr. Oscar Wilde. 

The greater part of the Greek press is hostile to the Government, 
and attacks it with a violence almost inconceivable to Englishmen. 
The Government has lost the support of many journals from various 
causes. The intense love of equality, the ruling passion of the 
Greek race, renders the maintenance of discipline almost impossible, 
whether in political or military life. Every man is as good as his 
fellow, and when his fellow is preferred to him he cannot forgive the 
slight. Some gentlemen on the staff of one of the newspapers friendly 
to the Ministry desired M. Trikoupés to guarantee them two or 
three seats in the Boulé; M. Trikoupés refused, and immediately the 
journal changed its politics and declared war on the Government. 
The editor of another journal, hitherto devoted to the Ministerial 
party, derived the greater part of his income from the proceeds of 
a gambling-den. The Prime Minister ordered this attractive place 
of entertainment to be closed; and next morning the journal in 
question amazed its readers by a violent onslaught on the Govern- 
ment. It then disappeared, and has not been heard of again. When 
I asked M. Trikoupés how it was that he cared for none of these 
things, he replied that perhaps he was wrong in doing so; that 
Prince Bismarck, at least, attached great importarce to the press. 
The Government, he said, had now no official organ. To give an 
idea of the Greek polemic style, I translate a passage, taken almost 
at random, from one of the principal journals. It will be seen that 
a wealth of invective has descended to the posterity of Aeschines 
and Demosthenes :— 


‘With such a government as this, which has p!anted throughout all Greece 
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the thorns and brambles of infamy and crime, a government that leans for 
support on malefactors aud armed desperadoes—a voracious monster, which, 
having gorged itself on the vitals of justice and order, threatens to swallow up 
the dynasty as well, we fear that our worthy contemporaries, who acknowledge 
these facts, can only act consistently with their declared opinions by issuing a 
proclamation to the army and people of Greece, bidding them fraternise, fly to 
arms, and crush this all-devouring faction, more loathsome than the foulest of 
tyrants.” 


These vigorous diatribes occupy a considerable space in the daily 
newspapers, but it is hard to say what effect they have upon a 
sceptical and intelligent people like the Greeks. In the towns they 
are probably perused for amusement, but in the country, where the 
peasants form groups in the village inns to hear the newspapers 
read aloud by the schoolmaster or some other literary person, no 
doubt they are taken more seriously. It is remarkable that even the 
illiterate peasants can understand the written language, though it 
differs so much from the dialect they speak. Now and then a word 
must be explained to them, but that is all. Their keenness for 
information is very striking, and makes one hope for great things of 
them by-and-by. It is calculated that at least a third of the news- 
papers find their way into the country districts, The leading articles 
are usually addressed directly to the public by the use of the second 
person plural: ‘ Do ye wish to know something of the infamous acts 
of Trikoupés’ Government ?” is the opening sentence of the article 
from which I have just quoted. The Greek newspapers occupy 
themselves almost exclusively with home questions; but a journal 
in French is published at Athens, which includes foreign politics 
within its purview, and even contains articles on “ /affaire Times- 
Piggott” and “ la question irlandaise.” 

The general tendency to indiscipline, which forms a weak point 
in the Greek character, is attributable not only to the native pas- 
sion for equality, but to traditions which survive from a time when 
resistance to the constituted authority was honourable and patriotic. 
A Greek is proud of his descent from a Klepht who slew a Turkish 
pasha, no matter how the act was committed ; and the ancient house 
of Mavromichalés looks upon its scions who assassinated Kapodistria 
as the Harmodius and Aristogeitén of modern Greece. Private 
revenge is still sanctioned by public opinion, at least among the 
peasantry. Faction fights, originating in family feuds, and even 
what the newspapers call “ battles,” are of frequent occurrence. 
Revolvers, yataghans, and knives are the weapons usually employed ; 
stones are always available in this rugged country, and women and 
children take part in the fray. A “battle” lately took place at 
Mandra, not many miles from Athens, resulting in a heavy list of 
casualties. Four persons were killed, including a child who died of 


(1) Maxat; minor engagements are called cvpmdoxai. 
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fright, and five were wounded. According to official statistics pub- 
lished, I think, in 1888, the number of murders in the preceding 
year was 540, in a population of a little over two millions. In Bul- 
garia and Eastern Roumelia, where the population exceeds three 
millions, the average of murders in recent years has been 266. The 
Bulgarian peasant, however, is less passionate and more economical 
than the Greek; he cannot afford, or thinks he cannot afford, the 
civilised revolver, and he must fain be content to belabour his enemy 
with a stout stick. Capital punishment exists in Greece ; but here, 
as elsewhere, it is not severity that is required, but certainty in 
the punishment, and speed in the detection of crime. The want 
of discipline which exists in the police force often aids the 
escape of criminals. Not many days ago a malefactor who was 
known to be lurking in the island of Salamis made his escape to the 
mainland and disappeared while the authorities at the Peiraeus were 
wrangling over the best means of effecting his arrest. Epaminondas, 
son of Solon, and Agamemnon, son of Chrysostom, quarrel in the 
village tavern about the quality of the wine; Epaminondas fires his 
revolver at his friend and runs away; the police arrive, after a 
suitable interval, and arrest the wounded Agamemnon. Epaminon- 
das remains in the mountains for awhile, and nothing more is heard 
of the matter. A gendarmerie, well organized after the Bulgarian 
model, is much needed; some restriction should be imposed on the 
sale of firearms, more particularly of revolvers, the promiscuous 
use of which tends not only to the increase of murder and suicide, 
but to the disfigurement of ancient monuments, which are used as 
targets ; and above all the ruinous practice should be discontinued of 
bringing political influence to bear for the pardon of offenders. The 
friends and relatives of an imprisoned criminal put pressure on the 
deputy for their district to obtain his release ; the deputy puts pres- 
sure on the Government; and as the number of members of the 
Boulé has been latterly reduced to one hundred and fifty, the indi- 
vidual importance of each deputy is now very considerable. It was 
with a view to checking the local influence of electors upon deputies 
that M. Trikoupés diminished the number of the latter and enlarged 
the constituencies, and he now sets his face against these pernicious 
attempts on the part of the deputies ‘o frustrate the law. It should 
be mentioned that no prisoner from the district of Missolonghi, which 
M. Trikoupés represents, has ever been respited by private favour. 
It would be strange if the army were altogether unaffected by the 
general tendency towards want of discipline. The Greeks make 
excellent sailors, but as soldiers they seem only fitted for irregular 
warfare. The physique of the ordinary infantry is decidedly poor; 
the chasseurs (ev{wvor) are a finer-looking set of men, who would 
probably do good service in a mountain campaign ; there are three 
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regiments of cavalry and three of artillery. The uniform is of the 
French pattern, but the chasseurs wear the national costume with 
flowing ‘petticoats and tasselled fez; they wear a tight belt, so tight, 
indeed, that their waists appear miraculously small. If it be any- 
where allowable to tight-lace a guinea-pig for the instruction of 
mankind, it is in Greece; for here mankind, and not womankind 
alone, would profit by the demonstration. In ‘‘ smartness” and 
military bearing the Greeks are altogether inferior to the Bulgarians, 
who undoubtedly make the best soldiers in the Peninsula; the Rou- 
manians rank next, while the Greeks and Servians seem much on a 
level. A serious drawback to the efficiency of the Greek army has 
been the want of manceuvres on a large scale ; this year, however, 
there are to be extensive manceuvres in Acarnania, which will con- 
siderably increase the budget of the Ministry of War, and are said 
to be the cause of some trepidation among the Turkish authorities 
at Janina. The Prime Minister, whose capacity for work is pro- 
digious, at present holds the portfolio of war as well as that of 
finance ; but he will probably entrust the former to a military officer 
before many weeks have passed. This decision is said to have been 
hastened by some symptoms of insubordination which lately showed 
themselves at Larissa ; but I have reason to know that M. Trikoupés 
has intended for some time to devote himself more exclusively to the 
complicated questions of finance in which he takes a special interest. 
The trouble at Larissa occurred about the same time as the discovery 
of Major Panitza’s plot in Bulgaria. A section of the Opposition, 
probably without the knowledge of the principal leaders, determined 
that a grand simultaneous assault should be made on the Govern- 
ment by obstruction in the Chamber, disturbances at Athens, and a 
pronunciamiento in the army. It was hoped that the King would 
take alarm and dismiss M. Trikoupés. The pronunciamiento was to 
take place at three or four military stations on the same day; but 
before the plot was ripe the secret was betrayed by some young 
officers at Larissa, who talked incautiously in a café. M. Trikoupés 
on receiving information immediately telegraphed ordering that the 
officers implicated should be sent to various other stations; but the 
commandant at Larissa, for reasons best known to himself, did not 
carry out the order, and went to Athens to expostulate, it is said, with 
M. Trikoupés and to lay a statement of grievances before the King. 
The King, however, insisted on the order being obeyed, and the 
officers went to the posts assigned to them. In most European 
countries an occurrence like this would have involved a series of 
courts-martial, but a certain amount of indiscipline must be allowed 
for in Greece, and the affair has been treated too seriously by foreign 
critics. When a Prime Minister rules an army, either in person as 
M. Trikoupés, or through a near relative as M. Stambouloff, com- 
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plaints, however unfounded, as to the connection of politics with pro. 
motion are sure to be frequent; and I think M. Trikoupés will 
wisely in handing over the portfolio of war to a professional soldier, 

This attempt to bring pressure to bear on the King by means of 
the army only shows that strictly constitutional methods of agitation 
are not yet understood in Greece. Sixty years is a short period for 
any nation to become grounded in the maxims of constitutionalism, 
It is not true, as a recent writer asserts, that Greece is suffering 
from the application of a “‘cut-and-dry constitution,” for King Otho 
ruled absolutely for ten years, and the liberty the country nov 
enjoys may almost be said to have been won by degrees. A con- 
siderable latitude must be allowed, as M. Trikoupés explained to me, 
to the parliamentary minority, inasmuch as there is no Upper Hous 
to revise the decisions of the majority. An eminent politician, who 
lately told an English audience that no state in Europe has bee 
able to do without a Second Chamber, must have forgotten that 
Greece, Servia, and Bulgaria dispense with that luxury. King 
George, who has ruled Greece for more than a quarter of a century, 
has always kept strictly to the lines of the constitution. He is 
neither a doctrinaire nor a profound politician, but he is gifted with 
tact and a thorough knowledge of man—qualities invaluable to the 
ruler of an unruly people. The King knows when to yield, and how 
to do so with a good grace. It is an open secret that he is strongly 
in favour of M. Trikoupés’ administration, for he sees that a con- 
tinuity of government and a policy of caution are necessary for 
Greece in this critical period of her history. Queen Olga, the 
daughter of a Russian Grand Duke, was at first supposed to bea 
strong partisan of Russia; but her Majesty, who sets an admirable 
example to the women of Greece by her devotion to works of charity, 
in reality takes little interest in politics, The King enjoys great 
personal popularity with his subjects, and he is remarkably courteous 
and kind to foreigners, especially to Englishmen, with whom he 
converses in perfect English, and who naturally feel a peculiar 
interest in the brother of their future Queen. 

The leader of the Opposition, M. Delyannés, makes an interesting 
contrast with his rival the Prime Minister. While M. Trikoupés 
represents Western culture and Western ideas, M. Delyannés is 
thoroughly Oriental and Greek. M. Trikoupés, a native of Miss0- 
longhi, and a son of the distinguished historian of the War of Greek 
Independence, spent much of his early life in London and Paris; 
M. Delyannés, a native of Arcadia, began his career as an employt 
in one of the Government offices at Athens. M. Trikoupés received 
an early training in diplomacy; M. Delyannés saw little of foreign 
lands till he went as Minister of Greece to Paris and afterwards to 
Berlin, where he had charge of the interests of his country during 
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the Congress. He there made the acquaintance of Lords Beacons- 
field and Salisbury, but the English statesman he remembers with 
most pleasure is Mr. Gladstone, whom he afterwards met in London. 
M. Delyannés was subsequently employed in the delimitation of the 
Turco-Greek frontier in 1882, and speaks warmly of the sympathy 
and assistance which Mr. Gladstone gave to Greece at that time. 
As an orator M. Trikoupés has no equal among his contemporaries ; 
his diction is in the purest style of modern Greek, and his argu- 
ments are arranged with skill and massed with extraordinary force 
and cogency. If the eloquence of M. Trikoupés may be described 
as synthetic, that of M. Delyannés is analytic. He excels in mastery 
of detail and clearness of exposition ; but owing to his tendency to 
dwell on particulars he does not arrest the attention of the Chamber 
as successfully as the Prime Minister. His style is thought by some 
to be equal to that of M. Trikoupés, but his oratory on the whole is 
less effective. As a party leader M. Trikoupés exercises a remark- 
able ascendency over his followers, among whom he has no present 
or prospective rival; he maintains a discipline unexampled in 
Greece among the rank and file of his party, and he keeps up rela- 
tions with numerous men of local influence throughout the country 
on whose assistance he relies at the elections. He has set his face 
against the Oriental system by which the Government of the day 
uses the forces at its command to coerce voters, and his English 
notions on this and other points were thought so singular at one 
time, that an old friend warned him that his hopes of success as an 
apostle of reform were destined to failure. ‘‘ One cuckoo,” he said, 
“does not bring the spring.” M. Delyannés, on the other hand, 
has but a slight control over his partisans, among whom there are 
several men of considerable ability and debating power ; he depends 
much upon the popularity which he has gained by personal affa- 
bility, by keen sympathy with the national feeling, and thorough 
knowledge of the affairs of the country. He swims with the tide, 
not deeming it his mission to regenerate Greek political morality ; 
but his personal integrity is unimpeachable, though, like the Prime 
Minister, he is by no means a rich man. 

Two important subjects now occupy the attention of Greek public 
men—the financial condition of the country, and the perennial ques- 
tion of Crete. I have already described the obstructive tactics with 
which M. Trikoupés’ budget was opposed. That statesman’s financial 
policy has attracted some attention in England, but it would be im- 
possible to discuss it thoroughly in the space at my disposal. When 
M. Trikoupés last accepted office, on the resignation of M. Delyannés’ 
ministry in April, 1886, Greece appeared to be on the verge of 
bankruptcy. The exact amount of the debt, which the warlike 
policy of M. Delyannés entailed on the country, is still a matter of 
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dispute between parties; M. Delyannés admits to having spent 52 
million drachmae on the mobilization; and the budgets of 1885 and 
1886, during which years he was in office for twelve months alto. 
gether, show together a declared deficit of 95 millions, though the 
actual deficit of the two years amounted to 128,936,000 dr. It must 
further be remembered that M. Delyannés reintroduced the paper 
circulation, obtaining upwards of 70 millions from the banks, and 
so leaving the State a loser to the extent of 33 millions, inasmuch 
as it had raised 103 millions to effect the abolition of paper money 
in 1884. The deficits of the last-named year and of 1883, during 
the former administration of M. Trikoupés, amounted to more than 
30 millions. In resuming office in 1886, M. Trikoupés found him- 
self confronted with two disagreeable alternatives—national bank- 
ruptcy, or the imposition of excessive taxation. The condition of 
affairs was then so desperate that M. Karapanos, a prominent men- 
ber of the Opposition, did not hesitate, in a manifesto addressed to 
his constituents, to recommend a course practically amounting to 
repudiation. ‘‘ Let us give our creditors,” he said, ‘ 60 per cent. 
of their interest money, assuring them that we will pay them the 
remaining 40 per cent. when the resources of the country enable us 
to do so.’ The date of payment would probably have coincided with 
the Greek calends. 

This short-sighted proposal, with which M. Delyannés assures me 
he did not agree, was wisely rejected by the Prime Minister, and 
the country supported him in his decision, a decision alike honour- 
able to the Government and the governed. M. Trikoupés resolved 
on imposing additional taxation to the amount of 30 per cent. ; and 
the revenue, which in 1886 produced 62 millions, was estimated in 
the budget of 1887 at 943 millions, of which sum 89 millions were 
found to be ascertained payable revenue, and nearly 83 millions were 
actually collected. Thus the amount of arrears was only 7°54 per 
cent. as compared with the hitherto normal amount of 10 per cent. ; 
and the result, even allowing for improved methods of collection, 
showed that the country was able to support the burden. The 
amount of arrears for 1888 was about 8 per cent.; the estimated 
receipts were 95 millions; the ascertained payable revenue was 
nearly 97 millions, whereas 89 millions were collected. The figures 
for 1889 are not yet procurable, but M. Trikoupés calculates the col- 
lected revenue at 88,073,000 dr., against an estimated revenue of 
96,449,000 in the budget of that year. In the budget for the pre- 
sent year the receipts are estimated at 93,967,000 dr., but there will 
be a corresponding falling off in the amount collected. The differ- 
ence between estimated receipts and revenue verified as payable is 
due to the uncertainty of all human calculations, but the falling off 
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in the amount collected will appear strange to most English critics, 
who will naturally ask why the budget estimates are not based on 
probable receipts? It must be remembered, on the one hand, that 
Greece is a land of small cultivators, mostly poor, and that the diffi- 
culty of collecting taxes increases with the number of those who pay ; 
and also that the method of collection is still undergoing reform. 
On the other hand, with respect to the budget estimates, it should 
be understood that the expenditure, as well as the receipts, is esti- 
mated considerably above its probable figure; for inasmuch as the 
Finance Minister is forbidden by law to transfer credits, not merely 
from one department of the public service to another, but even from 
one sub-division to another, he is compelled as a precaution to esti- 
mate each small heading of expenditure at its maximum. Conse- 
quently, though estimated receipts and expenditure may balance 
each other in the budget, the Minister, in order to arrive at an 
equilibrium, must effect a series of economies in the administration 
of the year in order to meet an inevitable deficiency in the revenue 
collected. It is a slipsbod system, but it at least has the advantage 
of securing rigorous parsimony in the administration. In 1887 M. 
Trikoupés succeeded in balancing the budget, a very remarkable 
feat under the circumstances; in 1888 there was a slight deficit of 
two millions! in 1889 it seems probable that not only an equilibrium 
but a small surplus has been ensured. These are brilliant results, 
and though they have been in part effected by conversions of debt 
and other financial operations which cannot be indefinitely con- 
tinued, they are full of happy augury for the future of Greece. 

The speech in which M. Trikoupés introduced the budget of this 
year is a masterly and statesmanlike exposition of financial principles. 
The key-note of his policy is the encouragement of home production. 
“We must by all possible means,” he said, “encourage home pro- 
duction, since it is only by the development of production that we 
can hope to become sufficiently strong to remove gradually the 
burdens which we were compelled to impose on the community.” 
In conformity with this principle M. Trikoupés has framed a number 
of proposals for the relief of the agricultural class, which he rightly 
regards as the mainstay of Greece. He has determined to encourage 
the production of wine for exportation by exemption from all taxes, 
and still further to assist the wine-growers by almost repealing the 
tax on spirits made from the refuse of the wine-press, while allowing 
the tax on spirits made from cereals to remain, the latter being 
mainly imported from abroad. The development of the cultivation 
of currants is of the utmost importance. Almost the whole of the 
currant trade is with England, and M. Trikoupés lately suggested 
to the English Government a convention for the repeal of the im- 
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port duty, in return for a repeal on the part of Greece of the land. 
tax on currants. This would have entailed a sacrifice of four million 
drachmae of revenue, while the loss to the British exchequer would 
only be £350,000. The English Government have rejected the pro. 
posal, but M. Trikoupés has not abandoned his intention of returning 
to the question. The once down-trodden peasants have to thank M. 
Trikoupés for the abolition of the dime or tithe in kind; and he now 
proposes to do away with the equally harassing octroi dues levied by 
the communes on cereals and live stock. Nothing can be more per- 
nicious to the development of commercial intercourse than the exis- 
tence of customs zones within a country. To recompense the communes 
M. Trikoupés proposes an additional tax on wheat and cattle imported 
from abroad, the proceeds of which will be divided among the various 
municipalities and used for the express purpose of carrying out public 
works. He further intends to modify and reduce the tax on plough- 
ing beasts, which he imposed with reluctance, and hopes to abolish 
eventually. The existing land-tax on tobacco for exportation is to 
be taken off in order to enable Greece to compete with Turkey in the 
Egyptian market, and to encourage the growers; but the taxation 
of tobacco consumed at home is to be maintained and even increased. 
These measures for the encouragement of production no doubt tend 
towards protection, though not designed with that object; and it is 
evident that M. Trikoupés thinks the interests of the present pro- 
prietors more important than those of the merchants and small traders 
of the towns. But Greek imports largely include what may be de- 
scribed as luxuries, and a poor country should forego these for the 
benefit of its wealth-producing class. 

All this is admirable, and the amazing fact that a country which 
but ten years ago possessed a revenue of thirty-seven millions can 
now contribute ninety without apparent suffering, is full of encourage- 
ment for the future. There are, however, other considerations 
which must not escape our notice in reviewing the prospects of 
Greece. The little kingdom was, so to speak, born in debt, for the 
three protecting Powers started it on its career with a loan of 61 
millions. Greece was then, as a recent writer says, “a heap of 
smoking ruins bathed in blood.” Apart from her lamentable condi- 
tion, the narrow limits assigned to her by the Powers made it almost 
impossible that she could exist on her own resources. In 1882, 
according to the official statement lately published, the national 
debt amounted to 264 millions, in 1889 to nearly 500 millions, 
while in 1890 it reaches 603 millions. The Ministerialists, however, 
allow that it reaches a higher figure than this, and M. Trikoupés, in 
his recent speech on the budget, admitted to 660 millions. M. Del- 
yannés, basing his calculation on the figures of the budget: itself, 
estimates the debt at 760 millions, and this is probably the actual 
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amount. The wide difference between these calculations will astonish 
impartial critics. Even if we take the official figures, which must 
be far below the mark, and admit that the military preparations of 
M. Delyannés increased the debt by 150 millions, we have still 289 
millions borrowed during the administration of the present Prime 
Minister. Of this sum more than 38 millions have gone to the con- 
struction of ironclads; but I must not discuss the question of naval 
and military expenditure here—lamentable as this expenditure is, I 
am not one of those who most vigorously condemn it. If Greece had 
not possessed a force which at least could give some trouble, she 
would never have obtained an extension of her boundary. She must 
be ready for emergencies in the future. The reduction of the mili- 
tary estimates by a million was a favourable feature of last year’s 
budget, but they are raised again by about the same amount in the 
present year, while the naval estimates are increased by half a 
million, owing to expenses connected with the arrival of the new 
ironclads. It is reassuring, on the other hand, to learn that M. Tri- 
koupés hopes by various financial combinations to make an annual 
saving in the service of the public debt amounting to 9 millions. 
Greece may not yet have reached the limit either of her borrowing 
power or of her capacity for taxation ; but it is evident that a system 
under which her debt has increased by four, or rather five, hundred 
millions in seven years cannot be indefinitely prolonged. Though 
it is some consolation to know that the Prime Minister is concerned 
for the interests of the agricultural population, it is sad to see the 
toil-worn peasants labouring amid hardship and privation to satisfy 
the claims of foreign creditors. ‘Les dettes contractées par les 
Etats de l’Orient,” says M. de Laveleye, “‘aménent a des con- 
sequences qui revoltent l’humanité.” 

While the taxation of the country is at a point beyond which it 
cannot go, while the financial condition is such as to require long 
and careful nursing, it is evident that a serious calamity such as war, 
a succession of bad seasons, or even the failure of the currant-harvest, 
would certainly bring about a catastrophe. For the moment the 
danger is on the side of Crete, but it may appear at any time on the 
side of Macedonia or even Epirus. With regard to Crete, the Prime 
Minister has taken up a firm and statesmanlike attitude, which no 
doubt has cost him much popularity at present. War is impossible, 
peace is a necessity; and he is determined that there shall be no 
repetition of the fiasco of 1885-6. ‘ Without means,” he says, “ we 
can do nothing on behalf of Crete or the Hellenic cause; our first 
step must be the financial regeneration of the country.” The wide 
scope of M. Trikoupés’ views is hardly understood by his country- 
men. He is a Panhellenist, and he aspires to direct and control the 
entire Hellenic world. Athens is its centre and focus; and it is 
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from Athens, and therefore from the Greek Government, that it 
must take the mot d’ordre. The Greek of Crete, the Greek of Mace. 
donia, under whatever government he lives, is loyal in heart to the 
Government of Greece,' and the advice of that Government js 
a command. When the time has arrived for combined action 
on the part of all the members of the Hellenic race, the signal 
will be given; it is for the Greek Government to choose the 
moment, as it alone is able to decide when the circumstances are 
favourable. As for the advice of foreign Powers, M. Trikoupés 
accepts it with all politeness. ‘We know,” he said to me, 
“that they advise us simply for their own interest, and we act 
accordingly.” 

The whole question of Crete must therefore be considered asa 
mere episode in the development of a great movement, which might 
be retarded and not furthered by inopportune action on the part of 
Greece. M. Trikoupés goes so far as to look upon the Cretan diffi- 
culty as the outcome of a scheme deliberately formed by Turkey for 
the destruction of Hellenism, and he is determined not to be led into 
the trap prepared for him. He holds that Turkey provoked the 
rising of last autumn with the object of withdrawing the privi- 
leges assured to Crete by the Berlin Treaty, and that she would 
have been delighted to have seen Greece, unaided and alone, take 
part in the struggle. But the time was inopportune for such a 
struggle, and the Greek Government did all that was possible to 
prevent further disorders, even going so far as to induce the Cretans 
not to resist the introduction of a large Turkish force into the 
island. It is true that M. Trikoupés, when the atrocities were at 
their height, for once abandoned his attitude of reserve by sending 
a circular to the Powers, threatening Greek interference if they 
would not take action. Whatever may be thought of the wisdom 
of this course, M. Trikoupés contends that it had the effect of miti- 
gating the horrors for a time. The Government is in a position of 
extreme difficulty. It is daily confronted with the misery of three 
thousand homeless exiles, and the groans of an afflicted Greek race 
can almost be heard across the sea but for the shrieks of infuriated 
patriots at home. The position which the Government now takes 
up is reasonable and intelligible. It asks that a complete amnesty 
should be accorded by the Porte, and that the military tribunals in 
Crete should be abolished. If these demands were acceded to, it 
would undertake to induce the refugees to return. It no longer asks 
for the withdrawal of the firman, although its provisions violate 
the twenty-third article of the Berlin Treaty. The Porte has 
replied by a general invitation to the refugees to return, which, 
however, excludes sixteen names; but martial law still exists, and 


(1) Speech on Crete, 30th October, 1889. 
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the exiles, though promised immunity as regards the past, are afraid 
of being brought before the military tribunals on fresh charges. 
The Porte is countenanced by Germany in its refusal to go further ; 
and Germany has just succeeded in concluding a commercial treaty 
with Turkey on exceptionally favourable terms. It is the old story 
of the Eastern Question ; the weak and struggling must be sacri- 
ficed to the interests of the strong. 

But the time is short; already the snows are disappearing from 
the mountains, and in a few weeks Crete will be the scene of another 
insurrection. The Cretan committee at Athens is receiving sub- 
scriptions from Italy, from all parts of Europe, and even from 
America. It is ominous that great activity prevails at the Russian 
Legation. The Greek Government, while carefully abstaining from 
helping the fugitives, will throw no obstacle in the way of their 
obtaining arms and provisions. It views the future with alarm, but 
it will nevertheless wish them Godspeed. They have already cost 
Greece nearly a million drachmae. Is it not time for the friends of 
Turkey to suggest to her that, after all, she would be an infinitely 
stronger power without Crete? Would Greece be able to find 
money to buy the island? Would she be able to rent it, as we rent 
Cyprus, and to tax the Cretans as she taxes herself and as we tax 
the Cypriotes? Would she be able to check the vengeance of the 
Christians? Perhaps so, for many of their enemies would emi- 
grate; the Mussulmans often prefer emigration to revolt, and those 
who remain become loyal, as in Bulgaria. The Cretan leaders whom 
I have met are all for annexation to Greece. They care no longer 
for reforms or for the revocation of the firman. Some of them are 
wild mountaineers in their picturesque native costume, whose title 
to distinction consists in the number of Turkish lives they have 
taken with their own hand; others are ex-deputies, judges, and 
professors, men of high intelligence and cultivation, who are now 
living penniless at Athens, supported by the Government. 

The final decision was taken the other day. The exiles assembled 
in the ancient Stadion, and the scene as I looked down from the 
thyme-grown slope—once so often thronged by the multitude of 
brilliant Athens—was interesting and impressive. The invitation 
of the Turkish Government was discussed and definitely refused, after 
two or three leaders had addressed the meeting, one of them speak- 
ing with indignation concerning certain recent declarations in 
the British House of Commons. Then the whole assembly, with 
uplifted hands, swore the oath of the War of Independence— 
‘“Aevbepia i} Oavatos—freedom or death. There was no enthusiasm 
or excitement, nothing but quiet determination. The crowd broke 
into little groups, and as they walked away I could see above their 
heads the rock whence Aegeus watched to see his son returning 
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from his Cretan triumphs, and the monuments of a race that rescued 
Europe from the dominion of Asia. 

It was evening—such an evening as Byron describes in those 
sumptuous lines of The Corsair—and I turned my steps towards the 
Acropolis. The sun was sinking in a cloudless heaven behind the 
purple hills of the Morea; Hymettus and Pentelikon were radiant in 
violet and crimson, and the crest of Parnes, still silvered with the 
winter snows, looked down through a rose-coloured haze upon the 
dusky olive-groves of Kolonus. A flood of golden light was falling 
on the columns of the Propylaea and the Parthenon, causing them 
to glow with a rich mellowness of colouring as though in harmony 
with the pageant of nature around. The quiet of the sunset hour 
seemed to accord with the melancholy which haunts these noble 
monuments of human genius—more lovely in this, the evening of 
their decline, than in the noontide blaze of their perfection—more 
lovely, because more speaking and suggestive in the stillness and 
solitude of their decay. As I turned to depart I paused by the 
brink of the western cliff, whence the Temple of Wingless Victory 
looks out across land and sea to the shore of unconquered Salamis. 
The stones of its ruined fabric have been collected, and joined 
together with reverent care; its fallen columns have been raised, 
and though its sculptured frieze is broken and defaced, though its 
marble walls show many a gap, and it has no roof but the deep blue 


sky, it stands a type of living beauty amid surrounding desolation. 
And so it seemed to me that a much-tried race, sundered and shat- 
tered in ages of adversity, may yet be compacted into one har- 
monious structure, which may reflect, if it cannot revive, the 
splendour of a historic past. 


JAMES D. Bourcuier. 








THE LANDLORD’S PREFERENTIAL POSITION. 


In the issues which have been raised since Mr. Chamberlain’s 
Bankruptcy Act of 1883, as well as in the technicalities with which 
the discussion of that measure was surrounded, the great principle 
which was then but partially discussed has been lost sight of, and the 
landlord continues in undisturbed possession of privileges which it 
is easier to define than to defend. 

It may be said briefly that the law of this country regards rent as 
a demand of a very high order, higher, indeed, than a demand for 
debt upon a bond or covenant. If a merchant or other trader 
accepted a bill or note for the price of goods, he could not even sue 
until after the bill or note was payable ; whereas, if a tenant were to 
give a landlord a promissory note or bill of exchange for rent owing, 
the landlord would still retain the right to distrain for rent during 
the currency of the bill or note. 

Again, the landlord may seize the goods and chattels of his 
tenant (including growing crops) of his own motion at any time he 
may think fit, provided rent be due to him; but another creditor 
cannot do so, until after he has obtained judgment in a public court 
of law, and even then the landlord may step in with claims varying 
according to the conditions of the holding. 

Further, if a tenant owing rent removes his goods and chattels with- 
out the consent of the landlord, although he may have given a 
regular notice to quit, the landlord may follow them and forcibly 
break into any house, room, or place for the purpose of seizing or 
distraining upon them, without any process of law, at any time 
within thirty days after the removal. Dire pains and penalties also 
attach to any one assisting in the secret removal of the goods of a 
tenant. 

It is impossible to study the law with regard to rent without 
coming to the conclusion that there has been a constant intention to 
strengthen and safeguard the position of the landlord ; and that but 
little regard has been had to the position of the rest of the trading 
community. Even when a concession has been made, it is imme- 
diately accompanied by some check which quite neutralises its 
effect, 

No exception can be taken to the power of distraint per se, or even 
to that of ejectment. They are hateful but at times very necessary 
exertions of the authority of the law. Where debts have been con- 
tracted which the debtor is unwilling or unable to discharge, and 
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the debtor refuses to put his creditors in possession of his assets, it js 
obviously just that the law should be put in force to compel the de. 
faulting debtor to surrender his effects. But while the presumption 
of the law of distraint appears from the baldest statement to lp 
equal as between various classes of creditors, it is manifest from 
what has gone before that, owing to the working of the legal machi. 
nery, all classes of creditors save one are practically debarred from 
any benefits of the procedure. 

In all cases of insolvency the position of the landlord as compared 
with that of all other creditors—save those for rates and taxes—is 
exceptionally favourable, that it seems not unreasonable to ask for 
some substantial ground for this privileged treatment. Is it for the 
advantage of the community at large or of traders generally that 
this privileged position should be continued ? 

Among the arguments in favour of the present exceptional treat- 
ment, the following, as being the most obvious, is most generally ad- 
vanced: “ That the landlord is not an ordinary creditor, and that 
being so, he should not be placed in the same position.” 

It will be useful to inquire— 

(a2) What are the points of difference between landlords and other 
creditors as traders. 

(6) Whether they are such as are inherent to and inseparable 
from the landlord’s position. 

(c) Whether, if removable, it is for the advantage of the com- 
munity that they should be removed. 

Without attempting anything like an elaborate or technical 
analysis of the points of difference between the trading status of a 
landlord or lessor and a man who gives credit in the ordinary course 
of business, it will be sufficient to say, that a landlord is often 9 
placed as to be under an obligation to give continuous credit to 4 
weak debtor, while an ordinary trader is under no such obligation. 
A landlord who has let a farm, a house, a mill, or a works on a 
lease for a term to a tenant subsequently found to be untrustworthy 
cannot bring his agreement or lease to an end. He must continue 
to entrust the tenant with the “use” of the holding until insol- 
vency or the expiration of the term. An ordinary trade creditor, 
on the contrary, may at any moment he becomes dissatisfied with the 
status of a debtor cease to supply goods, and so far as further credit 
is concerned bring the connection to an end. This only applies to 
further credit. As to existing credit, the ordinary trade creditor 
may, through rash trading, fraudulent representations, or a sudden 
loss falling on the debtor, have become so far involved that a 
pecuniary obligation equalling or exceeding the loss falling on the 
landlord by the breaking of a lease rests upon him. 

It is not sufficient to show that a landlord would labour under 
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ial disadvantages as compared with other creditors by a change 
of status, should the present system of granting leases continue. It 
must also be proved that the granting of leases involving great risks 
is inseparable from the landlord’s position. Is this so? Is not the 
tendency—especially in agriculture—to give the security so essential 
to tenants rather by compensation than by leases? It seems prob- 
able that, following the precedent of Irish land legislation, this 
principle, more satisfactory in the long run to landlord and tenant 
alike, will be extended, and the granting of leases diminish pro tanto. 
So far as public policy is concerned the matter is simple enough. 
The State must favour whichever system most promotes good hus- 
bandry; and if this be found to be compensation, leases should be 
discouraged. 

With respect to premises let for industrial purposes the difficulties 
are greater. Each tenant probably requires for his own particular 
business structural alterations and machinery of a special character. 
It is evident that, under such circumstances, no landlord or tenant 
will make such alterations or set up such machinery without security 
that there shall be some permanency in the relations established. 
The granting of a lease seems the easiest, as it is the most usual, way 
of attaining this necessary pledge of permanency. Were the land- 
lord’s preferential status abolished, the following, énter alia, would 
be results. More care would be exercised in the selection of tenants. 
The landlord would be entitled to ask for the most ample informa- 
tion as to the tenant’s ability to carry through his engagements. 
The increased risk would ensure more caution in this matter. The 
clause as to demanding rent in advance would no longer lie dormant 
as it now does in ninety-nine cases in a hundred, until the tenant’s 
goods have passed into the possession of his creditors. The landlord 
would always demand the rent payable in advance, and the amount of 
rent so payable would be increased. By such a demand no one would 
be injured, and no harm would arise from an extension of the demand. 
The state of the property market, &c., would then, as now, largely 
regulate the conditions of each contract; but they would probably 
bear a very direct proportion to the risk incurred. In the event of 
a tenant’s insolvency, it would seem equitable that the landlord, los- 
ing his preferential status, should rank on the estate for damages 
resulting from the breach of his lease ; but he has no greater moral 
or equitable claim for such damages than an ordinary creditor, who 
has entered on a contract with an insolvent trader. The probability 
is that owners of property let for industrial purposes would be very 
chary about making alterations of a structural character adapted to 
the special requirements of a would-be tenant, The responsibility 
of making such changes would be thrown on the tenant. In the 
tenant's willingness to incur so considerable an outlay, the landlord 
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would have a very material guarantee of stability and permanency; 
and if, in addition to this, he exercised the power of demanding and 
obtaining rent in advance from the outset of an agreement, it is hard 
to see in what respect the landlord could be taking an unreasonable 
risk. Tenants would labour under the disadvantage of being unable 
to embark on so large a business with the same capital ; but, on the 
other hand, they would not in the same degree be lured by the too 
ready facilities of hypothecation implied in twelve months’ rent in 
arrears into enterprises altogether beyond their resources, and to 
a disaster which for their creditors means total loss. 

In agricultural holdings there must be, from the nature of the 
case, a considerable degree of permanency in any arrangements 
between landlord and tenant. It is this feeling which has probably 
led to the present state of the law which, framed first of all to meet 
agricultural requirements, has been gradually extended over all 
analogous relationships. 

The third head for consideration, viz., “If the points of difference 
between landlords and ordinary trade creditors are removable, is it 
for the advantage of the community that they should be removed?” 
may be merged into a general consideration of the whole question. 

Broadly and generally it may be stated that every law which is 
unjust is also inexpedient. Though in matters of opinion it is 
equitable that the presumption should be in favour of an existing 
condition, yet, when that condition is so glaringly unequal as 
between different sections of the community as is the position of a 
creditor landlord compared with that of an ordinary trade creditor, we 
are constrained to ignore the usual rule. It seems not unreasonable 
to demand that those who receive at the hands of the law such 
exceptional privileges should make good their claim; that they 
should show that such privileges are not only not unjust, but abso- 
lutely necessary. 

As between the two contracting parties in every lease for hiring 
and letting of land, premises, &c., it has been shown that all necessary 
security can be provided without laying all the goods and chattels of 
the tenant under a tacit hypothec to the landlord. What would be 
the result to the third contracting party, the community at large, 
from a change of the law? This question will probably be most 
satisfactorily answered by considering what results to it at present. 

Agriculture, in which the proportion of rent to turnover is greater 
than in any other industry, has of all industries been the most 
depressed. This depression has been brought about by a variety of 
causes, some of which have been most admirably set forth by Sir 
Lyon Playfair, and upon a discussion of which it would be out of 
place to enter here. But it is highly probable that the safe position 
in which the law has placed the landlord has largely aggravated that 
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depression. It has undoubtedly led them to accept tenants to whom 
they would not have given credit in the ordinary sense of the term. 
By the competition of tenants rents were driven beyond the com- 
mercial point. Had this competition been legitimate, and between 
men able independently to fulfil their obligations, any consequent 
disaster would have been largely confined to themselves. But the 
landlord’s immunity from risk reduced all tenants to the same level, 
and the sole deciding consideration was the amount of rent offered. 
Hence, while rents were being driven up, there was no security 
required or forthcoming that those who paid them could continue to 
pay. Agriculture has very largely fallen into the hands of those 
who have neither the means to farm successfully—if in face of exist- 
ing rents success be possible—nor stability to withstand the enormous 
shrinkage and loss which the last fifteen years have witnessed. It is 
generally accepted that for successful farming a capital of some 
£15 to £16 per acre is necessary, while it is estimated that the 
amount of tenants’ capital does not to-day average more than £6 to 
£7 per acre. 

Those who are engaged in industries know how essential a large 
out-turn is to economy in production. The cotton spinner who fails 
to get the maximum number of hanks per spindle from his mill, 
and the manufacturer who fails to produce the maximum number 
of pieces from his looms, knows perfectly well that in these days 
of close competition such failure to produce means bankruptcy. But 
a high level of production is only possible with the best machinery 
and the most modern and approved appliances. These can only be 
procured where the producer is not hampered for capital. As a rule, 
the strongest firms are the most economical producers. All these 
points are so obvious in the great industries as to be accepted as 
truisms; yet they do not seem to have penetrated the mind of the 
agriculturist. But if they are true with regard to cotton spinning 
and manufacturing, coal mining, iron smelting, &c., they are d fortiori 
true in agriculture, where the fixed charges bear such an overwhelm- 
ing proportion to the total cost. There can be little doubt that the 
temptation of more rent unaccompanied by greater risk has largely 
conduced to an impoverished, and therefore inefficient, agriculture. 

Leaving for awhile the consideration of this privilege as it affects 
agriculture, it will be serviceable to examine some of the results 
realised in the course of trade and commerce. But before doing so 
the following is worthy of note. ‘The right to distrain may also 
exist by express agreement between the parties [7.¢e., between a lessor 
and lessee], although the subject matter in respect of which this 
power is reserved may not be strictly a rent ; therefore, where by a 
contract between a landlord and a tenant it was stipulated that a 
penalty should be paid for every yard of hay which was not spent 
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upon the land, and that it should be recoverable by distress as for 
rent in arrear, it was held that it might be so recovered” (Smith’s 
Law of Landlord and Tenant, third edition, by V. T. Thompson, 
p- 206). So that it comes to this in effect: the privilege given by 
immemorial common law to landlords of taking priority over other 
creditors is not sufficient, and there must be added to it the power of 
converting, by special agreement, an obligation of quite a different 
character into rent. 

This extension of the scope of rent has in Lancashire had some 
most remarkable results. There are in the county some 350,000 
looms engaged in the manufacture of cotton goods. A _ large 
number of these are owned, both as regards the freehold and all 
apparatus, by those who work them. Another portion is owned 
by the manufacturer, but rent is paid for space to the owner of 
the freehold; a third class hires from the landlord space and 
power, while a fourth hires space, power, and /ooms. The first named 
do not concern the subject of this article. With regard to the other 
three classes, it will be noted that just in proportion as the necessity 
for tenant’s capital diminishes, so does the landlord’s claim increase. 
There is, in fact, quite a beautifully-balanced crescendo and diminu- 
endo ratio between the landlord’s claim in the event of insolvency 
and the tangible assets available for other creditors. 

This will be the more apparent if an examination is made of the 
manner in which the gross rent receivable is apportioned as between 
the three items, space, power, and machinery or looms. The average rent 
payable for a well-equipped mill will probably be at the rate of 50s, 
per loom per annum, i.e., where the tenant has no machinery save that 
usually included in the item of loom furniture, &c. Of the 50s. so pay- 
able, 20s. will be the proportion for rent of space, 20s. rent of power, 10s. 
rent of machinery. Of these three items, the first only can strictly 
be called rent, though, by the way, it is very difficult to find a satis- 
factory definition of rent. If we regard rent as a payment made in 
cash, kind, or service for the hire or use of something, which at the 
end of the hiring period can be handed back to the owner in 
the same condition as it was when the hirer received it, then 
this can only be true in such an instance of the item space; though 
even here there will be a depreciation of engines, boilers, and 
shafting beyond that which occurs in connection with an agri- 
cultural freehold. And in considering this matter, it should be 
borne in mind, that the landlord’s privileged position comes to us 
from a time when agricultural holdings were practically the only 
ones contemplated by the Legislature. It is certain that on such an 
investment a landlord will not be content with a return of 2} to 3 
per cent., such as satisfies an owner of an agricultural property. But 
the smallness of the return which satisfies is often urged as a reason 
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why landlords should be made exceptionally secure. Yet it is found 
that landlords who depart from the low interest scale into the ranks 
of ordinary traders, and who, in respect of the particular kind of 
property under consideration, have for the last fifteen or twenty 
years realised a much higher rate of interest than the unprivileged 
trader, bring with them into their new venture all the security which 
fenced their former position; and, ina very large number of instances, 
landlords who have embarked on ventures of this kind have, in addi- 
tion to the return obtained from the building or mill itself, reaped a 
considerable harvest from the requirements of the population attracted 
by the employment provided. 

The next item, that of power,is the one which it is most difficult to 
bring within any reasonable definition of rent. Whatis it? It is 
the turning supplied by the landlord to the tenant for a fixed annual 
payment. As the motive power mostly employed is steam, it may 
be said to consist of wages to fireman or engineer or both, coal, oil, 
strapping or other connecting machinery. In the event of insol- 
vency, ordinary traders who had supplied these various commodities 
to the debtor would, with the exception of the wage receivers, have 
to rank on the estate pari passu with other creditors; yet, because it 
isa landlord who has become a trader, or a trader who has put him- 
self into the position of a landlord, the whole status is changed, and 
under the designation of rent, payment in full in priority is to be 
secured. 

The hiring of ooms has not grown to the same extent as the hiring 
of space and power; but it is evident that an ordinary landlord’s 
interest will not cover the heavy depreciation to which looms and 
machinery are subject. ‘There is something here beyond the mere 
use which has to be paid for—there is an inevitable waste, for which 
necessarily a high rate of interest is charged, as high, of course, as 
the market will give. It is hard to separate such a risk requiring 
to be compensated by such an interest from an ordinary trading 
risk; and quite as hard to find a convincing reason why the trader 
who hires out looms, or sells the use of looms, should stand on a 
different footing from the man who sells the other requisites of 
manufacture. 

Now what would probably happen on the bankruptcy of a cotton 
manufacturer, being a tenant hiring—to take the most ordinary 
case—space and power, would be this. The landlord knowing his 
tenant’s weakness through his failure to pay rent at the appointed 
time, would still, in his desire not to be harsh, allow the tenant to 
fall in arrear for the full time for which, under the Act of 1883, 
such arrears can be claimed. (In the event of distress without bank- 
ruptcy six years’ arrears can still be claimed.) When this limit was 
reached, a distress would probably be put in, and bankruptcy or 
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liquidation by arrangement follow. The landlord who had let five 
hundred looms would have a claim on the estate for at least £1,000, 
an amount which would go very far towards absorbing the assets of 
the tenant. Certainly in such an instance there would not probably 
be found enough loose material on the premises to satisfy the pre- 
ferential creditors. It is manifest, too, that in such a case the looms 
being attached to the landlord’s freehold, though so attached as to 
be at the order and disposition of the debtor, and therefore of the 
trustee, would be a property which it would be very difficult for the 
creditors to realise. A landlord disposed to buy, and not very 
scrupulous as to methods, would, especially with a strong lease, bring 
such pressure to bear on the trustee that a very small dividend, 
if any, would result. 

But how does the protection given to landlords affect the in- 
dustry of cotton manufacturing as a whole? It has undoubtedly 
brought into it a large number of men whose capital is utterly in- 
adequate to the responsibilities undertaken. There are few industries 
in which the turnover is so great in proportion to the amount of 
working capital required. A trader with £2,000 to £3,000 and a fair 
reputation may readily commence running some five hundred looms, 
even where he has to buy the looms. There are many who have com- 
menced on a very much smaller proportion of capital. At average 
prices such a trader will turn over his capital twenty to twenty-five 
times a year. With good trade he will, under such conditions, 
make money rapidly ; with bad trade he will lose it as readily. The 
protection afforded has thus enabled many poor men to achieve 
success, and therefore, as in the case of farmers, has found some 
defenders. But the credit by which this success has been achieved 
has been given, not by those who ostensibly took the risk, but by 
those who, perhaps somewhat blindly, trusted that the man’s stability 
was equal to outside appearance. The growth of the industry has 
been spasmodic. It has been fostered by those whose interest lay, 
not so much in the trade they were stimulating, as in the bringing in 
of landed estates for building purposes. When a period of adversity 
comes, a number of these unduly forced traders shrivel up. Through 
fear of landlord’s claims for rent forward, secured in most leases, 
creditors make the speediest and best settlement possible, and a fresh 
start is made. In such a case the landlord rarely if ever suffers any 
loss, while he often makes a profit by again letting the weaving 
shed or the looms to a new tenant within the period for which he 
has already received the rent from the trustee of an insolvent tenant. 
It seems not unfair to ask that those who participate so largely in 
the profits of any industry should also share some of its risks, while 
there must be something wrong in conditions which enable men 
who have little or no capital, and who run little or no risk, to enter 
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in a sort of gambling competition with men of undoubted substance, 
and who have not received back their machinery at a merely nominal 
price from an embarrassed trustee. 

The following extract from the Manchester Examiner and Times of 
January 21st, 1889, is an illustration, not only of what is possible 
under existing conditions, but of what is only too often a realised 
position :— 

“ At the public examination, at the Burnley court, of Messrs. Hartley and Co., 
cotton manufacturers, Whittlefield, it was stated that the firm had no capital 
to start business, and there had been a loss in trade from the commencement. 
At the time a writ was issued against them they sold cloth at 10s. 9d. per 
piece, when the same goods were on order at 11s. 9d. with a cloth agent to 
whom they owed money for yarn supplied. The examination was adjourned.” 


In another case a landlord lets seven hundred looms to a manu- 
facturer on a hiring-purchase lease, the purchasing rent being on a 
sliding scale, commencing with 45s. per loom, and diminishing at the 
rate of 1s. per loom per annum. It will be seen that the amount 
payable under this lease was approximately £1,580 per annum. In 
twenty months, after paying an eighteen months’ rent, the tenant fails. 
The landlord having already received £2,300, claims a further £800 
as a preferential creditor, and proves on the estate for £4,000 for 
breach of contract. 

Again, two brothers borrow £120 and lease a shed containing four 
hundred looms, the cost for the building of the shed and the necessary 
equipment being about £12,000. The rent liability incurred by these 
enterprising brothers was £800 per annum, their approximate turn- 
over £30,000 per annum. In two years they came to grief, and their 
creditors had the satisfaction of seeing their goods swallowed up by 
the law-secured landlord. 

In another instance a landlord who knew his tenants to be men of 
straw, entered into an arrangement by which they should, by a pay- 
ment of £1,000 per annum, become the purchasers of three hundred 
and fifty looms and some few thousand spindles. Out of this £1,000 
acertain amount was to be set aside annually towards the purchase 
of the premises. In ten months the confiding creditors were called 
together, and from that time to the present have been contemplating 
the infinitesimal nothingness of their dividend. 

Now in all these cases there was, if not fraud on the part of the 
landlord, such a degree of carelessness as would in the case of his 
insolvency lead a registrar to withhold his discharge. Why should 
the law in the one case encourage a laxity which in the other it 
strives to punish ? 

Is it at all probable that the owner of the weaving shed would 
have let the looms to tenants so circumstanced; if he had been so 
placed that the resulting risk would have fallen upon himself and 
VOL, XLVII. N.S. 30 
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not on the unfortunate traders, who perhaps too readily gave credit 
on the strength of unauthorised appearances ? 

I have dwelt at some length on some of the effects of the land- 
lord’s preferential position in the cotton trade, because they are those 
which have come most under my own observation. The probability 
is, that in all manufacturing industries, where the processes are 
simple and financial facilities great, somewhat similar conditions 
will prevail. It is needless, therefore, to pursue the inquiry into any 
other branch of trade or manufacture. In all, the landlord’s posi- 
tion is equally protected. 

It is less difficult to see why a landlord should not be protected 
than why he should. With the law altered, so far as his preference 
is concerned, he would still run less risk than ordinary traders. A 
tenant cannot run off with, or otherwise make away with, the rerum 
substantia, the farm, the house, or the manufactory. The risk taken 
by an owner in such a case is the loss of the interest upon his in- 
vestment until a new tenant is found. Small men, instead of unduly 
extending their resources over too wide a field, would be compelled 
to find in combination that economy in working, which mostly 
accompanies the larger enterprises. Thus bad debts would be less 
frequent, and distributors not having these to provide for, would be 
enabled to distribute more cheaply. 

Perhaps one of the strongest arguments advanced in favour of 
things as they are is, that it protects the dwellers in poor cottages, 
in large towns especially. A thorough discussion of this point 
would lead to a very extended inquiry, and probably to some very 
startling results. It is very likely that immunity from risk has 
often caused owners of cottage property to keep a shelter over the 
heads of the deserving poor, which otherwise they would not have 
done. But it would be doing the landlord classes a gross injustice 
to suppose, that in all such cases they would have given no credit, 
and that they have no generosity save such as they can exercise at 
the risk of other people. The probability is, that any gain of this 
kind is amply counterbalanced by harsh and unjust pressure, and 
oftentimes hasty distraint applied by unscrupulous owners of such 
property. How far does the knowledge that a landlord may keep 
quiet for his rent, so long as there are visible effects in the house, 
conduce to an unthrift and indifference, which is only stirred when 
every stick of furniture has become hypothecated to the landlord? 
How far does immunity from risk, bringing with it a helpless 
tenantry, foster the wretched hovels, which some of our more 
active corporations have had to destroy? More risk would mean 
more close attention to their duties; and our landlords personally 
and through their agents would be brought into closer touch with 
those whom now they may regard as simply tax-payers. And this 
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suggests another objection which is sometimes urged against a 
change— It would destroy our leisured class.” Opinions may 
differ as to the utility or necessity of having a leisured class. He 
would be a very sanguine man who would expect so beneficent a 
result from such a change. The better portion of our so-called 
leisured class is that which is most constantly occupied; and any- 
thing which would tend to swell the ranks of that portion, as this 
change undoubtedly would, would to that extent be advantageous. 

The moralities of the question will scarcely admit of discussion. 
It was in the interest of sound trading, which is practically synony- 
mous with one phase of commercial morality, that the Bills of Sale 
Act’ was passed. Broadly speaking, the object of that measure was 
to prevent any trader from hypothecating or alienating all his goods 
or any portion of them, without the fact that he had done so being 
ascertainable by those who were or who might become creditors. 
But by the preferential position given to the landlord, he holds a 
power superior to that of the holder of a bill of sale; and there may 
be, and often is hypothecated to the landlord all the property of a 
man who has been believed to be perfectly solvent. Yet no pro- 
vision is made for such a fact coming to the knowledge of those who 
are trading with such a tenant. On the contrary, every effort is 
made to conceal the fact that the rent is not being paid. Why 
should the liability brought about by a bill of sale have to be pub- 
lished, but that incurred to the landlord be concealed ? 

A few years ago there occurred in Bedfordshire an illustration of 
the gross injustice sanctioned by this law. Farmer Hodge was the 
owner of a threshing machine which was constantly being let out on 
hire. In the ordinary course of such hiring the machine was lent 
to Hodge’s landlord. After he had finished with it, the machine 
went direct from the landlord’s farm to that of Farmer Giles, who 
was also a tenant to the same landlord. No sooner had the machine 
reached Giles’s farm than it was seized and sold for rent by his land- 
lord, who, of course, knew perfectly well that the machine was the 
property of Hodge. 

It is not very long since cattle which had strayed through a broken 
fence into a Cheshire landowner’s field were duly levied and put to 
the hammer for rent due from the tenant of the badly-fenced field. 

Before the passing of the Agricultural Holdings Act of 1885, a land- 
lord might, and often did, make a profit out of the insolvency of a 
tenant. In a case which came under the writer’s notice, a large tenant 

(1) Preamble to ‘‘ Bills of Sale Act, 1854 ’’ :—‘‘ Whereas frauds are frequently com- 
mitted upon creditors by secret bills of sale of personal chattels, whereby persons are 
enabled to keep up the appearance of being in good circumstances and possessed of 
property, and the grantees or holders of such bills of sale have the power of taking 


possession of the property of such persons to the exclusion of the rest of their creditors, 
for remedy thereof be it therefore enacted, «.7.4...... 
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farmer absconded, leaving considerable debts for money borrowed, 
and seeds, manure, &c., purchased and used for the farm. Ie was 
also owing something for rent. The owner of the farm immediately 
stepped in, took in full all the rent due to him, a quarter’s rent for- 
ward, and, without any consideration, all the work, seed, &c., put into 
the land for the next year’s crop. As the farm was immediately 
re-let to another tenant, who paid a valuable consideration for 
the growing crops, &c., the landlord, of course, at once realised 
a profit, in addition to avoiding a loss which the other traders 
experienced. 

The power of the landlord to seize stray cattle, or cattle on 
ley, or a borrowed machine, is taken away by the Act above referred 
to; but even still, owing to the carelessness or ignorance of a tenant 
subsequently becoming insolvent, a landlord may appropriate per- 
manent improvements avowedly the property of the tenant, and 
therefore morally belonging to his creditors. On what moral basis 
does such a condition of law rest? It is a nice ethical point for 
casuists to settle whether what is embezzlement in 1889 was not 
equally so in 1884, and whether an alteration of the law is necessary 
to stamp with the stigma of embezzlement that which honourable 
men are every day permitting themselves to do. 

It sometimes happens that the law not only permits but almost 
compels the immorality. A tenant took a farm from the trustees of 
a large property in one of the northern counties. His brother-in-law 
lent him £1,000 to enable him to purchase stock for the farm—a 
circumstance well known to the agent of the estate. In the summer 
of 1879, the year after the commencement of occupation, the whole 
of the land was flooded, and the crops destroyed, so that there was 
virtually nothing on the farm wherewith to satisfy the rent, save the 
live stock. The tenant quite informally put his position before the 
landlord, and the two or three people interested ; and they without 
any difficulty consented to wait another year for payment. The 
crop of 1880 was a remarkably good one, sufficient to pay the two 
years’ rent and the expenses attending the working of the farm. 
Immediately after the crops had been gathered in, the landlord’s 
agent, without any notice, put in an execution for rent due and 
arrears. The sale realised all the rent due, and all the expenses of 
the execution, leaving a balance of £9 in the hands of the auctioneer, 
which was forwarded to the brother-in-law, the lender of the £1,000. 
Not a farthing was received by the other creditors, and yet they, 
relying on the landlord’s forbearance, had not only forborne to press 
the tenant after the disaster of the first year, but had actually sup- 
plied him with the seeds, &., necessary for the next year’s crop. 
The farm, not immediately meeting with a new tenant, was taken in 
hand by the agent, who thus placed himself in the position of an 
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incoming tenant. The custom of the district is, that an incoming 
tenant pays for the grass seeds put in by the outgoing one. The seed 
merchant naturally assumed that the estate agent would recognise the 
custom, and at any rate pay for the last year’s supply of seeds. He was, 
however, met with a refusal more firm than courteous, and for his con- 
fidence and forbearance had to endure a double loss. But bad as the 
conduct of the trustees or their agent appears in this case, the chief 
responsibility for the gross wrong seems to rest on the law. After 
the flood had practically destroyed the chance of obtaining the rent 
the first year, the agent would naturally adopt the course most likely 
to prevent loss; when the abundant crop of the following year was 
housed, he would shrink from the responsibility of allowing the 
opportunity of securing the rent to slip—a responsibility which 
might possibly have brought pecuniary loss to the trustees them- 
selves. 

The law as it stands encourages immorality, as opportunity makes 
the thief. With what very grave suspicion is the hiring of a farm 
or a works from a relative for the most part regarded; and how 
often in the experience of business men have such suspicions been 
justified! How often have creditors found to their cost, that a re- 
tired partner, who has been regarded as still at the back of the firm, 
has become a leasing landlord, sometimes on a redemptory lease, and 
has his grip on all the assets which a confidence resulting from 
many years’ trading has placed in the hands of the debtor. These 
redemptory leases have still more unduly swelled the already bloated 
dimensions of that most strained term rent. For example, in the 
cloth manufacturing districts, a tenant will often accept a lease of a 
weaving shed or looms by which he undertakes to pay a fixed sum 
per annum for hire and purchase of the whole property or the looms 
alone, as the case may be. A clause is inserted, that if through any 
cause whatever a default is made as to any payment, the whole re- 
verts to the landlord. Thus a tenant who has duly made, say eigh- 
teen out of twenty such payments, may find himself insolvent, when 
in reality, if an accurate account could be taken, and what was not 
strictly rent separated from what was, he would be able to pay his 
way. Probably, wherever machinery is hired for industrial pur- 
poses the same or similar conditions will be met with, working 
similar injustice to traders and mischief to the trade itself. 

On what grounds of justice or expediency can it be urged that, 
while the little shopkeeper in some country village who has in good 
faith trusted a neighbour with necessary groceries shall run the risk 
of making a total loss, the landlord, perhaps the owner of the whole 
village, shall incur no such risk? Is the sight of a sale following 
distraint under such circumstances an edifying one, or one likely to 
weld together the various classes in the community ? The villagers 
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will scarcely have their respect for the law, or their landlord, in- 
creased by such an occurrence. 

These are some of the ordinary incidents of existing conditions, 
but occasionally most extraordinary illustrations are found of the 
possibilities created by them. In one case a debtor called together 
his creditors, and after full discussion a composition of 8s. 6d. in the 
pound was offered and accepted, payable in instalments at three, six, 
nine, and twelve months. The first instalment was duly paid. 
When the time came for the payment of the second instalment the 
debtor was not prepared to pay, and called his creditors together 
again to see if he could get a reduced dividend accepted. The 
creditors objected to any reduction of the dividend originally 
arranged for, and the meeting was adjourned. Up to this time the 
debtor had been hiring his place of business on a month-to-month 
tenancy. Between the time of the first meeting and the adjourned 
meeting of creditors, the debtor made arrangements with the land- 
lord for taking the place on a long lease. The result was, that at 
the adjourned meeting the creditors found themselves confronted not 
only by the old difficulty, but by the complications and responsibility 
of this new lease. They were thus entirely at the mercy of the 
debtor, and it was no consolation to them that there had been on the 
part of the landlord virtually a collusion with fraud. 

Another instance has occurred quite recently in a large manufac- 
turing centre. The owner of a weaving shed let a large number of 
looms to an industrial co-operative society which had not a super- 
abundance of capital, but quite enough to meet any demands that 
were likely to be made upon it. Suddenly, without any sufficient 
notice, a demand was made upon the society for twelve months’ rent 
in advance, though there was no ostensible pretext for such demand, 
no rent being in arrear. Though perfectly solvent, the company 
was not in a position to meet the demand upon such notice, and had 
no alternative but to summon a meeting of its creditors, who were 
forced, solely in consequence of the difficulty caused by the owner, 
to accept a composition from a perfectly solvent society of traders. 

The remedy for such abuses is very simple, if only existing preju- 
dice or inertia can be overcome. What is wanted, is that the Bank- 
ruptcy Act of 1883 shall be so amended that all creditors in respect 
of rent shall rank on estates as ordinary trade creditors, and that no 
agreement of any kind whatsoever shall be allowed to override or 
evade this enactment. To effect this Clauses 40, 41, and 42 of that 
Act will have to be repealed. I have reason to believe that Mr. 
Chamberlain was strongly opposed to the insertion of these clauses, 
and only gave way in order to save his bill from absolute wreck at 
the hands of the majority of the Grand Committee. This is nota 
party question ; it is one in which, presumably, Mr. Chamberlain still 
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takes a great interest. If he does, the present seems a very favour- 
able time for securing a concession which, owing to the large pre- 

nderance of landholders in the Legislature, it will always be 
difficult to obtain under ordinary parliamentary conditions. 

A receiver in one of the large industrial centres writes :—‘“ The 
consequences of inserting Clauses 40, 41, and 42 in the present Act 
have been to decidedly diminish the dividends of ordinary unsecured 
creditors in many cases, besides causing great difficulty in the ad- 
ministration of estates. Depend upon it, a strong effort will have 
to be made to get the clauses repealed. Every chamber of commerce 
should move in the matter, or the influence of landlords and paro- 
chial authorities will be too strong.” 

This is not question of party politics. The land-owning classes 
will quite naturally, and are quite entitled to, defend every privilege 
by which they are surrounded. In the past they have had the 
entire making of the laws, and have done precisely what any other 
class similarly placed would have done—looked after their own 
interest. But England is essentially a commercial nation, owing 
her proud position of wealth and consequent power to her commerce. 
More and more old ideas are giving way to the requirements of com- 
mercial enterprise. When the relations between those who own and 
those who rent land, mills, works, &c., are day by day becoming 
increasingly commercial, commercial considerations will alone 
prevail; and if it is found that those relations, which in the 
past inequitable, are to-day pernicious and intolerable, a way will 
speedily be found for sweeping away existing inequalities. The 
assertion of privileges so unjust and detrimental can only give force 
to socialistic and communistic theorists; and cut away the ground 
from under those who believe that laws perfectly equal and a per- 
fectly free play of economic forces are sufficient to keep the body 
politic healthy and vigorous, and England to the forefront of the 


world. 
R. C. Ricwarps. 




































THE LATEST DISCOVERIES IN HYPNOTISM. 
Tue Present Stare or THE SuBJEct. 


I. 


Tue history of hypnotism forms part of the history of the marvellous 
in human existence. Any one may satisfy himself of this by reading 
the special books on the subject; the scope of this article does not 
allow me to lay any further stress upon it. In reality, hypnotism 
is found under different names at all periods of history, from the 
incantations of the ancient Egyptian magicians down to the fascina- 
tions of Mesmer and the investigations of Braid. These two 
persons began to separate the wheat from the chaff, and went far 
to show what there was that was real and truly scientific in that 
series of fanciful practices, bordering on witchcraft, which, under 
the most varied aspects, have troubled the minds of the credulous 
who are always prone to swallow marvels. 

Modern hypnotism owes its name and its appearance in the realm 
of science to the investigations made by Braid. He is its true 
creator; he made it what it is; and above all, he gave emphasis to 
the experimental truth by means of which he proved that, when 
hypnotic phenomena are called into play, they are wholly indepen- 
dent of any supposed influence of the hypnotist upon the hypnotised, 
and that the hypnotised person simply reacts upon himself by reason 
of latent capacities in him which are artificially developed. 

Braid demonstrated that, in this series of remarkable phenomena, 
hypnotism, acting upon a human subject as upon a fallow ficld, 
merely set in motion a string of silent faculties which only needed its 
assistance to reach their development. Here we obviously have a new 
idea and a phenomenon of the first importance, which constitutes one 
of the most interesting axioms of the question. 

In this field of new research Braid had further the opportunity of 
evincing his clear-sightedness in many other particulars, and it may 
be said of him that from the outset he foresaw the different stages 
of hypnotism, just as they have been since defined in France. He 
perceived their different manifestations, and he thus laid the first 
foundation of the structure which has been so fortunately developed 
by workers in different countries, and which for the future con- 
stitutes an entirely new chapter in general neurology. 

In order to produce these new conditions which have attracted 
attention in so unexpected a manner, Braid conceived the idea of 
physical action upon the eye, producing, by the use of some bright 
material held at a distance of ten to sixteen inches off, a definite 
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condition of fatigue in the retina and the ocular muscles; and this 
fatigue of itself induces a kind of pseudo-sleep, marked by peculiar 
characteristics which make up the different phases of hypnotism. 
By the help of this simple process, applied to suitable persons, 
Braid managed to evolve a series of nerve phenomena which, though 
isolated and disconnected, nevertheless constitute the fundamental 
types, so admirably arranged and thoroughly understood, which we 
now have. Moreover, he had a vague conception that they had 
something to do with an evolutionary process. ‘ Hypnotism,” he 


says, ‘does not comprise only one condition, it is rather a series of 


different points, capable of infinite variety, extending from the 
lightest dreams, in which the natural functions are intensified, to 
the profoundest state of coma, from which the conscience and the 
will are completely absent.”’ In another place he speaks with more 
detail about hypnotic coma. We are right, therefore, in saying 
that he foresaw and described the different phases of hypnotic phe- 
nomena, both the lethargy, which he calls coma, and the state of 
catalepsy and of somnambulism, which he has described in very 
clear language. He also perceived the infinitesimal effect of a 
current of air passed over the surface of the skin of persons experi- 
mented upon during the period of catalepsy, and their gradual 
passage from a state of somnambulism to a state of awakening. 
Moreover he points out that by tickling the subject—the equivalent 
in his mind of passing a current of air over the skin—he succeeded 
in causing the underlying muscles to move, and that by this means 
he could make a person bend his hand or lift his arm; and then, by 
influencing the opposite muscles, make him stretch out his hand and 
fingers and drop his arm. He also made the discovery of the 
remarkable fact, that when one set of muscles has been set in motion 
by a given influence, and has remained for some lapse of time in 
the same posture, the application of apparently the same exciting 
cause will produce the opposite result. ‘If a muscle is at rest, it 
moves; if it is moving, it becomes inactive, and that, too, when the 
same cause is applied.’”’ This is a fact which is well known to any 
one of us in daily practice, when, for instance, by a slight touch 
applied to the surface of the forearm, and the help of a gleam of light 
from a piece of gold or silver, we cause the subjacent primary muscles 
of a hypnotised patient to contract. Thus, too, as experience in- 
creases, we find out that a contraction caused by a piece of gold is 
not destroyed by the presentation of a piece of silver to the opposite 
muscles, and that the exciting cause which acts specifically in produc- 
ing the contraction must be of the same nature in order to release it. 

The question of “suggestions,” which, thanks to the labours of 
Bernheim, has recently played so important a part in France, had 
also a considerable amount of attention from Braid. He recognised 
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the co-existence of dissimilar conditions in the different states of 
hypnotism, from complete insensibility and catalepsy up to the 
most delicate sensitiveness. ‘Some of these changes,” he writes, 
“‘may be reproduced by suggestions of sound or of touch, for the 
patients display an exaggerated sensitiveness or insensibility, an 
incredible muscular strength or the utter loss of their will, according 
to the impressions produced upon them at the moment. These 
impressions are produced as the result of suggestions of sound con- 
veyed through a person’s voice. Such patients can be played upon 
as if they were a musical instrument, and can be made to take the 
dreams of their imagination for solid reality. They are full of such 
ideas; they are possessed by them, and act in accordance with them, 
however wild they may be.”” We shall see how nearly this view of 
“suggestion ” approaches our own conception of it, and how this 
distinguished man embraced within the circle of his studies the 
greater part of the phenomena which modern observers have collected, 
and which they have clothed in their own livery and paraded as their 
own inventions. 

There is one more point to which Braid directed his mind ina 
special degree, namely, the adaptation of his own discoveries in 
neurology, not only to the healing of nerve diseases, but further 
of a whole group of different diseases in which the nerves playa 
more or less visible part, and to which he usefully applied his new 
processes. This is one of many points of similarity in which I am 
pleased to find myself at one with him. 

I am anxious therefore to introduce the English public to the 
deeply interesting labours of an original thinker whose discoveries 
have been widely followed up in France and in Europe generally. 
It is a pleasure to me to pay this tribute to his memory, to point out 
the part of initiator which Braid took in this new realm of neurology, 
and to show how large a portion in the general work belongs to him. 
His sudden death, in 1860, deprived him of the satisfaction of 
witnessing the triumph of his discoveries. Public opinion in Eng- 
land was ill prepared to receive him; people were indifferent, and 
even uneasy when they saw the investigations of scientists penetrate 
into the inmost recesses of personal feeling, and for a time remained 
silent and sceptical. Yet one ray of light had illumined the field of 
neurology, and this ray, in its turn, had inspired across the Channel 
a certain number of chosen spirits who had perceived the truth and 
the originality of Braid. They, in their turn, were able to keep the 
spark alive, and to kindle from it, as we shall see further on, a sacred 
fire which produced many new scientific discoveries. The impetus 
had been given and, thanks to the combined action of certain curious 
minds that did not shrink from confronting the scepticism and the 
dulness of their contemporaries, the domain of hypnotic studies 
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was rapidly enlarged and enriched by theoretical and practical dis- 
coveries. Thus, too, in France, the labours of Azam, Broca, Volpeau, 
Damarquais, and more recently of the Salpetriére school and the 
school of Nancy, have contributed to popularise these discoveries. 
Braid’s work was indeed especially prized in France, thanks to the 
action of Professor Charcot, who made a profound study of these 
interesting problems. He had the honour of establishing and of 
defining by indisputable marks the different phases of hypnotism, 
by assigning to them a special science of their symptoms and dis- 
tinguishing them sharply from each other. Thanks to his powerful 
influence investigation has gone on continuously ; and when we look 
at discovery after discovery, when we see the boundaries of hypnotism 
extended more and more widely in the region of internal pathology 
properly so called, and the number of subjects subordinate to 
hypnotism increasing from day to day, we may well wonder at what 
point the limits of its expanding force will be reached. 

All the labours of which I have spoken have combined to make 
up what is known as the higher hypnotism, such as it is actually 
described in France and, above all, in Paris. But the matter does 
not stop there. In this special realm we have seen ideas not yet 
made public, and new phenomena arise which bear a genuine family 
likeness to those of the higher hypnotism, but still are distinguished 


from it by peculiar tokens which show them to be really original. 
I refer to those mixed or compound conditions known as fascinations 
which have often been exemplified of late years by the interesting 
writings of Dr. Brémand. 


Tue GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF Hypnotic PHENOMENA. 


Great surprise is caused in the study of the phenomena of hypno- 
tism, on the one hand by the rapidity of its manifestations and on 
the other by the sudden disturbances which supervene on many ac- 
tivities of ‘the nervous system, by reason of which we see them fade 
away before our eyes, disappear, and rise again elsewhere. Thus, if 
we remark that sensitiveness disappears at a given moment—in the 
lethargic stage—from the surface of the skin and the mucous mem- 
branes, we see that by a sort of compensation the optic nerves become 
extremely sensitive, while muscular development presents pheno- 
mena of extraordinary hyper-excitability. In the region of psychical 
action properly so called, if the operations of conscious activity are 
annihilated, the manifestations on the other hand of the emotional 
region rise to a pitch of marvellous intensity. We say then that 
the chief characteristic of a state of hypnotism is that the nerve 
currents lose their normal equilibrium. Just when the nervous forces 
appear to be extinct they spring up elsewhere with an extra-physio- 
logical intensity, and the experimentalist develops thereby new 
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conditions and unwonted relations between the different regions of 
the nervous system, and reduces the patient to a condition which js 
known as the extra-physiologically morbid. 

With regard to the instantaneousness of hypnotic manifesta. 
tions nothing is more striking than that which occurs daily in our 
hospitals when the patients are sufficiently overcome. A patient 
arrives full of life, in complete contact with the external world: 
he talks and laughs gaily; but if we only make him fix his eye on 
a definite object, lay our fingers lightly on the balls of his eyes, 
gently press the lobe of his ear, and make him hear a slight noise, 
we at once bring him to a state of utter annihilation both as regards 
his faculties and his motive power. He falls on the floor in a 
state of coma, thunderstruck, so to speak, and simply lies there like an 
inert, flabby, senseless mass, utterly dead to the touch of the external 
world. He is no longer his own master and is at the mercy of the 
hypnotiser who controls him. This is perhaps the most striking 
picture which comes across us in these studies and which proves the 
genuineness of the manifestations. 

To proceed: let me now point out how the nerve currents lose 
their equilibrium. What will happen to this patient whom we have 
just seen stricken down in an utter lethargy? We open his eye- 
lids, we cause a flashing light to penetrate right into his eyes; the 
light passes into his brain and proceeds to cause special kinds of 
activity and to illuminate certain special departments of the brain. 
A new condition is now produced, the condition of catalepsy. This 
condition is marked by the pre-eminence of optical impressions 
which exercise absolute sway over all those activities of the nervous 
system which are aroused. The patient’s eyes are wide open, fixed 
and motionless; the pupil is especially affected. His excessive 
power of sight reaches such an extraordinary pitch of acuteness that 
if we cover his eyelids with a layer of cotton wool and then put a 
newspaper in front of his eyes, we are amazed to see that he can read 
it, no doubt through some tiny cracks imperceptible to us. Suppose 
we show to him, behind a wooden screen one-fifth of an inch thick, 
balls of coloured glass, calculated by their colours to arouse in him 
different emotions; the usual faculty is so super-perceptive that the 
patient feels through the screen the different vibrations of light and 
reacts correlatively. Show him, for example, behind this screen a 
blue ball, he will exhibit signs of sadness; show him a yellow one, 
and he will be all gaiety and hilarity, and soon. And at the same 
time with this extra-physiological development of his optic nerves, 
we remark that the movements of the cutaneous teguments and of 
the mucous membranes are utterly paralysed. On the one side we 
have riches, on the other poverty and complete loss of balance, 
experimentally produced in the distribution of sensitive nerve currents 
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under the influence of hypnotisation. If we carry our investigations 
into the region of psychical action we find again disturbances of the 
same kind, the exaltation of certain faculties on the one side, and 
their extinction on the other. The same laws of repression and 
expansion which govern the evolution of these phenomena are to be 
found everywhere. In the period of catalepsy which follows the 
foregoing stage, if the sensitive nerves of the skin are in a state of 
absolute anzesthesia, on the other hand the emotional regions are 
proportionately liable to extraordinary excitement under the influence 
of various causes. If the patient sees a sketch of a merry face, he 
assumes a look of merriment, his features expand and he laughs heart- 
ily. If he sees a gloomy picture, he becomes gloomy und sullen and 
even bursts into tears. Coloured rays of light produce different kinds 
of feelings ; so too do different substances when brought into contact 
with certain superticial nerves: and by this we recognise that some 
persons, endowed with a peculiar sensitiveness, are liable to develop 
in the sensorium emotional activities of a special kind, the principal 
types of which I have already reproduced by the help of photographs, 
in one of my works. 

The somnambulist phase which follows the two preceding presents 
again the same phenomena of loss of balance. In this condition, 
by the aid of a mechanical artifice, the patient has had the faculty 
of hearing bestowed upon him. So he speaks, he answers questions ; 
his eyes being open, he appears to be in his normal condition; and 
yet here, too, he is utterly off his balance. While the realm of his 
consciousness and of his psychic personality is still torpid and dulled, 
other portions of his mental activity which we are accustomed to 
regard as the most characteristic sign of the presence of the mind— 
the faculty of speech, of reply, of converse with one’s equals—reach 
a pitch of exaggerated exaltation. Memory and imagination display 
a wealth which no one ever suspected in the patient while in his 
normal condition. I once heard a young married lady who had 
listened to one of my lectures repeat the lecture several months 
afterwards in a state of somnambulism with the utmost accuracy, 
reproducing like a phonograph the very tones of my voice, using 
every gesture that I used, and adapting, too, in a remarkable way, 
her words to her subject. A year afterwards this lady had still the 
same capacity, and displayed it every time she was put into a state 
of somnambulism. And, extraordinary as it may seem, when once 
awakened she was utterly unable to repeat to me a single word of 
the lecture. She said she did not listen to it, she understood not 
a word of it, and could not say a single line. 

Again, as a very curious fact in these hypnotic conditions, we 
may note the utter oblivion, the absolute lack of consciousness which 
the patients exhibit on awakening. They have not felt anything of 
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the shock that has been given to their nervous system; and though 
they may have remained in the most tiring positions during the 
cataleptic period, though they have been made to take part as prin- 
cipals in robberies, murders, or arson, though all kinds of troublous 
feelings have been aroused in them, though they have been made to 
write, to give all sorts of fictitious presents, to make wills, sell 
goods, &c.—once they recover consciousness they have no recollection 
of what has gone by. ‘Their consciousness has been absolutely 
arrested, and all that they have done has been simply the result of 
automatic action. 


Or tHE Sequence or Hypnotic Strarss. 

Our next inquiry is as to the order in which the phenomena of 
hypnotism are arranged. Must they be regarded as bare conditions 
of the nervous system with no union or cohesion between them ? or, 
on the other hand, as a succession of physiological acts that follow 
each other methodically ? The special inquiries that have been 
made in this branch lead to the adoption of the latter hypothesis, 
and thus these phenomena are looked upon as a series of connected 
acts, and as forming part of a genuine process in evolution. In 
reality, hypnotism effects a double movement. In the one, its 
evolution may be compared to a man going straight down a deep 
mine, gradually leaving the outside world, and reaching, at a greater 
or less depth, the bottom of the mine—that is, at the lethargic period 
which represents the most complete condition of utter exhaustion. 
In the other movement which the patient goes through, he may be 
regarded as performing an opposite process, tending to climb up 
again towards the light, and to come back to the point that he 
started from—the condition of waking. Thus the patient who 
leaves the outside world, and reaches the period of lethargy which is 
the real zenith and perfection of unconsciousness, and afterwards is 
restored to the world, traverses a perfect circle, since he touches 
during his ascent one after another at the very same halting-places 
where he stopped in his descent. In the latter process he first 
experiences a slight slumber, while the outside world becomes misty 
to him. By degrees this mistiness becomes more complete, and he 
passes to the somnambulistic stage, preserving at first his faculty of 
hearing and of speech: we call this the period of lucid somnam- 
bulism. Next, his faculties are overwhelmed, his articulating 
capacities disappear, while his power of sight alone continues. This 
is the beginning of the cataleptic stage. At last, in the third stage, 
this power also disappears in its turn, and the patient in the 
lethargy, with all his sensorial motors anwsthetised, becomes an inert 
mass, absolutely cut off from any influences of the world around 
him. He is now in the profoundest period of annibilation that a 
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human being can be in, and, by the withdrawal of the life of the 
brain, he merely lives by the automatic activities of his spinal 
marrow, which still go on providing for the play of his chief organic 
functions—breathing and the circulation of the blood. 

In the second half of the circle, the hypnotised person goes 
through the opposite phases. He advances slowly towards a period 
of awakening by recovering at each halting-place the faculties which 
have been temporarily suspended. Thus, by raising the eyelids the 
vibrations of light are brought to the retina—this or that portion of 
the brain is illuminated. The catalepsy of re-awakening is then 
developing. Presently, by means of a slight friction applied to the 
forehead, we develop a reflexive action, which, by acting on certain 
subjacent parts of the brain, awakens the faculty of hearing, and 
after that the faculty of speech. The period of the somnambulism 
of awakening is now arrived at. A slight current of air on the 
eyes soon sets a new reflexive action in operation, and this releases 
and sets in motion the regions of conscious perception of the external 
world. 

In this general outline we have the really physiological manner 
in which the phenomena of hypnotism are understood to act. These 
phases of somnambulism, catalepsy, and lethargy being only different 
degrees of intensity of the same process, they are the result of 
degrees of partial somnolence which successively affect the brain, 
and bring about different conditions which are strictly connected 
with each other. Their various manifestations and their apparent 
divergences, as a rule, depend only on the strength or the weakness 
of certain peculiarities ; but, on the whole, my opinion is, that we 
may now regard them as representing a true chain of actions 
successively disposed along a curve, with a starting point, a culmina- 
ting point, and a final goal, and that their apparent manifestations 
are based upon the natural laws of the physiology of the brain. I 
may now give the following definition of hypnotism :— 

“Hypnotism is an experimental extra-physiological condition of 
the nervous system, a pseudo-sleep into which a patient with an 
aptitude for it can be made to fall, and during which he loses for 
the time being all consciousness of his individual existence and of 
the external world.” 


GENERAL ErionocicaL Symproms. 


Frequency. Predisposition. The frequency of tendencies to hypno- 
tism is one of the most obscure points of these studies, inasmuch 
as we are not yet furnished with sufficiently precise statistics. 
Judging from the progress already made, and with the help of 
the new methods which we have before us, it is probable that in a 
given population the number of hypnotic patients may go on 
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increasing in direct ratio with the variety and the efficacy of the 
new means and processes brought into operation. To quote only 
one instance, I had in my service a young hospital nurse whom [ 
had no reason to suspect of being liable to hypnotism; nothing in 
her ways, her manners, or her character disclosed latent capacity; 
imagine then my surprise, while attending to a sick patient, when 
I saw this nurse, who was moving to and fro in the room, suddenly 
stop as though transfixed, and remain motionless in a complete 
catalepsy. In a list of thirty young female patients from the ages 
of eighteen to thirty years, I found fourteen liable to be fascinated, 
and of these fourteen, after two or three séances, five exhibited in 
perfect distinctness the phenomena of genuine hypnotism. Last 
year out of thirty-one male patients, suffering from different diseases, 
and ranging from seventeen to sixty years of age, I found eleven liable 
to fascination, and after a few sittings two of them were found able 
to present all the symptoms of genuine hypnotism. Sex, therefore, 
may be taken to exert a marked influence; in fact, it is among 
women that most of the subjects liable to fascination are found, 
though practice shows us that the number of males gifted with the 
same capacities is larger than is generally supposed. I know 
several young men who live in the ordinary fashion, earn their 
livelihood by honest toil, and have all the external symptoms 
of clear-headedness, and still have within them a fundamental 
modification of their nervous system, by reason of which they are 
liable to be fascinated even by a simple glance or a gesture of 
command. Age must alsu be taken into consideration. Most subjects 
of hypnotism are found between eighteen and thirty years of age. 
We have no accurate documentary evidence as regards the aptitude 
of young persons under the age of eighteen; in the adult period 
hypnotisation and, above all, fascination, are liable to be evoked, 
principally in persons whose nervous system is already troubled by 
organic injuries. For instance, I had in my service a patient fifty- 
five years of age, who was paraplegic, and a woman forty-eight 
years of age who was hemiplegic, who could be very easily fascinated 
by the use of revolving mirrors. They found themselves greatly 
relieved, and, thanks to this system of cure, they recovered the 
power of natural sleep. 

Heredity also plays a conspicuous part in the development of 
aptitudes for hypnotism. In one word, hypnotics inherit from their 
parents a special neuropathic tendency, and it is this condition which 
makes them simply like a fallow field only awaiting the influence 
from without which is to affect them. Thus, by the study of the 
mental condition of the parents of hypnotic patients, we discover in 
the father or the mother unusual brain conditions. Sometimes the 
mother has transmitted to her children an excessive impressionability 
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to which she was herself subject ; sometimes the source of the mischief 
is found on the father’s side; possibly the father is alcoholised or 
paralytic, or irregular in his mental capacity, or perhaps one of the 
parents has had a puny or stunted constitution. As an instance of 
hereditary influence, I have just received a visit from a mother and 
her daughter. The daughter is actually cured of her hystero-epileptic 
fits, which have been successfully treated by repeated hypnotisations; 
she comes regularly once or twice a month to undergo hypnotisation 
in order to keep up her cure, and, strange to say, her mother, who 
is a humble working-woman, earning her livelihood very honourably 
by hard work, comes to be hypnotised together with her daughter in 
order to soothe a condition of nervous excitability which is part of 
her normal constitution and, so to speak, an inherited patrimony. 


THe Processes Emptoyep to Propuck Hypnotism. 

Since the discoveries of Braid, who exercised the power of 
hypnotisation by the help of a bright substance presented to the eyes, 
all subsequent authors have in greater or less degree followed the 
same lines. They have all dealt with the sensitiveness of the 
optic nerve, either by tiring it with a dazzling light, or by compress- 
ing it by a slight pressure upon the ball of the eye. Attempt has 
also been made to act upon the region of hearing; some patients 
are sent off into a state of hypnotism by a regular striking of the 
notes of the scale. 

The sensitiveness of certain special nerves can also be laid under 
contribution. For instance, in certain hysterical persons who possess 
hysteria-producing nerves, one needs only to apply a slight touch 
to one of these nerves in order to induce a hypnotic state which 
usually is that of lethargy. “In fact, we need only pinch lightly the 
lobe of the ear or the breast with our fingers, and we shall see the 
patients straightway stop talking, close their eyes, and sink back 
exhausted in a state of lethargy. 

A suggestion made to one perfectly awake is also a process 
commonly employed in dealing with persons who have a tendency 
to hypnotism; the experimenter says to the patient, “ You and I 
will count together up to six, and when we reach four you will be 
asleep.” The effect follows the cause, and the experiment, if care- 
fully managed, always succeeds. When the number four is reached 
the patient closes his eyes, sinks back on his chair, and falls 
into a state of lethargy. All these methods can be indifferently 
applied when we have to do with persons who are overpowered, and 
are especially disposed to yield to the experiments of hypnotism, for 
it cannot be too frequently repeated that hypnotism does not control 
everyone; on the part of the patient to be treated there must be 
a special receptivity and a particular condition of his nervous system 
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to allow him to undergo the treatment which is applied to him, 
Above all, he must yield readily, and submit voluntarily to the 
treatment of the experimenter. 

My own Process.—In view of the uncertainty and the frequent 
failures which accompany the use of brilliant substances, and _parti- 
cularly, too, of the sustained attention and the fatigue required to 
develop hypnotism in new patients, I conceived the idea of present- 
ing the brilliant substance mechanically, instead of holding it in 
my own hands, giving it at the same time a rotatory motion in order 
to increase its influence. A patient required to keep his eyes fixed on 
bright particles which are revolving before him feels a sense of 
weariness after one or two minutes; he is insensibly fascinated, and 
to one’s surprise one sees him gradually close his eyes and lie back 
in his chair, like a person falling fast asleep; he is then in the state 
of lethargy. Since I took to using revolving mirrors in order to pro- 
duce hypnotic sleep I have never failed to be satisfied with the 
results. After two or three minutes patients of either sex who are 
operated on show themselves equally quick in feeling the effect, the 
young and the old alike. It can also be shown that this sleep 
mechanically produced is not, as might be expected, a natural sleep, 
but, on the contrary, it is a peculiar kind of sleep, for which I sug- 
gest the term mechanical sleep. It brings about in the nervous 
system a very special condition, which is distinguished by a general 
anesthesia of the integuments, a catalepsy of the muscles, and a 
tendency to act upon any suggestions made. The importance of the 
practical results of this new method, which brings about hypnotisa- 
tion without fatigue and of prolonged duration, while it also enables 
one to subject several patients at once to the influence of hypnotism, 
is easily comprehended. Every day by its application I can have 
eight or ten patients in my laboratory, who are all hypnotised together 
by the influence of a single revolving mirror placed in the centre of 
them. There is also an extremely interesting point to be deduced 
from the use of this method, viz., that by being thus able to produce 
without difficulty a state of trance in a number of patients, the 
patients are brought to a special condition of the nerves, by means 
of which they become ready to accept other influences and to undergo 
therapeutic influence. By this means I have been enabled to bring 
about a series of valuable practical results, such as the stopping of 
sharp pains, the restoration of sleep to persons tortured by prolonged 
insomnia, the renewal of the powers of locomotion in paralytics, and 
in short, a number of improvements of very distinct character and of 
long duration. Besides, I may say this in favour of the new methods 
which I have adopted, that out of two hundred patients actually 
brought under my notice, I have never observed a single accident. 
The process, therefore, is perfectly harmless, and when employed 
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with skill and prudence, I am thoroughly convinced that it can 


produce no harmful effects in the persons experimented upon. 


Meruops ror Purtine an Enp to A Stare or Hypnotism. 

It is not always easy to awaken patients at the right moment. In- 
deed, to know how to do this is one of the most delicate portions of the 
science, and at the present time inexperienced persons often find them- 
selves in grave perplexity. It is absolutely necessary to know whether 
the patient at the close of an experiment is restored to his senses 
without the hypnotist being aware that he is not perfectly conscious 
of what he is doing, for the patient might run a risk of finding him- 
self amenable to the law. If indeed the patient only half awakened 
is sent back in this condition to his daily life, he has only a half con- 
scioushess of the nature of his acts. He may walk straight on with- 
out knowing where he is going, or collide with persons passing by, 
he may knock them down, steal articles exposed in shops, commit all 
kinds of offences, even outrages on decency, and this unconscious 
person, whom the public ‘and the magistrates regard as in possession 
of all his senses, may find himself the object of undeserved punish- 
ment. I cannot therefore too earnestly warn young experimenters 
against the serious consequences of an incompletely effected awaken- 
ing. Usually, a slight puff of air upon the opened eyes of the 
patient is enough; for, once the reflex action on the brain is set up, 
he rubs his eyelids just like a person awakening from real sleep. He 
looks around him, he takes in surrounding circumstances, and the 
tone of his voice also resumes its ordinary character. He says that 
he knows where he is, and mentions the name of the person to whom 
he is speaking. Personally I do not approve of this practice. I 
think it best not to act hastily, and to use for the purpose of awaken- 
ing the patient methods which are more physiological ; for instance, 
such as saying to the patient, by way of suggestion, ‘“‘ You will be 
awake in a minute.” The verbal impulse thus fixed in his brain 
works slowly and calmly, and to the surprise of many the patient 
opens his eyes quite naturally at the end of the minute and regains 
consciousness of his surroundings. When this is accomplished, then 
by way of verifying his condition, you ask, ‘‘ Where are you? Do 
you recognise me?” And if he replies correctly to these two ques- 
tions you may be sure that he is conscious and perfectly awake. 

There is another very important point of practice that concerns 
hypnotic persons, and above all that class of persons who are easily 
put into a trance simply by holding up one’s finger before their 
eyes. It is this: Before waking them you should suggest to them 
not to allow themselves to be sent to sleep by any one except by 
yourself or by some other doctor selected by you. This is a really 
kindly measure which I beg all experimenters to keep in their mind, 
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in order to save these easily entranced persons from being sent off to 
sleep by any casual operator who wishes to abuse their condition, 
This kind of suggestion is, as a rule, quite successful. 

These preliminaries being established, I pass on to set out briefly 
the principal conditions of the higher hypnotism, lethargy, catalepsy, 
and somnambulism. Afterwards I will touch on minor hypnotism 
or the state of trance. Finally, I will refer to those points of 
medical jurisprudence which raise interesting problems, and in con- 
clusion I will explain the new therapeutic uses which these new dis 
coveries may offer to the science of nerve disease. 


LETHARGY. 

Lethargy is the most clearly defined phase of all the hypnotic 
states ; it is equivalent to a complete annihilation of all organic 
sensitiveness together with an utter darkening of the mental facul 
ties. The individual in a period of lethargy is utterly unstrung, 
dis muscular forces are absolutely powerless, his integuments and 
mucous membranes are completely anesthetised, and he lies there 
an inert flaccid mass, incapable of resistance or of reaction : it is 
simply a state of experimental coma. Let us now consider the phy- 
siological peculiarities which the patient presents to the observer. 
One fact at the outset strikes us, the utter disarrangement of the 
balance of the nerve forces which has been already alluded to, 
Annihilated in certain regions, they are over-excited in others, and 
exhibit a mixture of anasthesia with hyperasthesia, of torpidity and 
over-excitement combined. The patient in this state feels absolutely 
nothing; you may test the sensitiveness of his skin with a pin, a 
needle, or a pair of pincers, and you will find no movement on his 
part. Itis the same with his mucous membranes—in the nose, for 
instance, in which you can make incisions with impunity. In most 
patients the loss of sensitiveness to touch, to tickling, to pain, or to 
an electric shock is immediate and complete, and curiously enough 
this abolition of the faculties of sense is brought about in a moment, 
the instant that the person experimented on has been reduced to the 
state of lethargy. If we pass now to examine phenomena of the 
intensifying of other nerve centres, we again find remarkably 
interesting revelations. In one of my female patients when in com- 
plete lethargy and in a state of general anesthesia, the capacity of 
feeling was preserved and concentrated in the expansion of the optic 
nerve to such an extent that when I placed before her closed eyes an 
ordinary cork cut into strips with a wooden screen one-fifth of an inch 
in thickness between the cork and her eyes, she felt the vibration of 
light, and at once she was seen to open her eyes enormously wide 
with a startled look, not uttering a word, like a person in a state of 
yiolent terror ; the removal of the cork restored her to calmness, and 
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sent her back to her state of lethargy. Does this imply a transposi- 
tion of the nervous activities passing from certain parts to the eyes ? 
Are the currents that disappear from one part of the system directed 
elsewhere in it? I must leave the consideration of such points to 
those who will follow up the inquiry. Hypnotised patients, once 
placed in a lethargic state, have their muscular system completely 
unstrung ; you lift their arm and it falls lifeless at their side; their 
legs are equally powerless. If the patient is seated he has a ten- 
dency to slip down ; throughout we find the same condition of flac- 
cidity and of strengthlessness in the muscles. But side by side with 
this complete nervelessness a new phenomenon appears which may be 
regarded as the genuine test of the lethargic state, and this pheno- 
menon, of which Professor Charcot has made a special study under 
the name of nervo-muscular hyper-excitability, exhibits itself espe- 
cially in certain groups of muscles, for instance, in those of the fore- 
arm. If you just graze lightly the skin of the forearm in a patient 
in the lethargic state, or lightly squeeze the cubital nerve where it 
joins the elbow, you see the hand move immediately, the arm begin 
to bend, and that too with a dynamic force which must be felt to be 
appreciated. The forearm is so powerfully bent that it cannot be 
unbent without dragging with it the whole body of the patient; an 
absolute dynamo-producer has been roused in these muscles by the 
fact of the transition to the lethargic stage. To convince oneself of 
this, the following experiment is applied: Before hypnotising the 
patient, his arm is bent and a dynamometer attached to his wrist, 
when you find that it requires a force of twenty-two to twenty-five 
pounds to unbend the forearm. If the patient is in a lethargy, an 
extraordinary phenomenon is then to be seen, a sudden genuine dis- 
lodging of muscular strength, which is, so to speak, doubled on the 
spot, inasmuch as by the help of a force of fifty-five pounds the 
muscles cannot be released from their contraction. Further, these 
powerful contractions can be instantly destroyed, not, as might be 
supposed, by making use of an increasing strain, but by infinitesimal 
forces judiciously applied ; in fact, a slight friction of the muscles of 
the opposite parts of the extensors of the arm and of the forearm 
will make this muscular spasm cease at once and restore the flaccid 
state of the limb. These facts have been found out by pure experi- 
ment; nor is there any satisfactory explanation of their physio- 
logical causes. Still, for diagnosing the state of lethargy they are of 
indisputable value. Besides, these phenomena of muscular hyper- 
excitability are spread over all the muscles of the organism ; they can 
be evoked in all the muscles of the lower extremities. The dia- 
phragm can be separately dealt with, and its experimental contrac- 
tion is proved by the sudden swelling of the stomach and the promi- 
nence of the intestinal organs. All the facial muscles can be made 
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to acquire an over- activity and to contract under the influence either 
of a light touch on the skin, or of breathing, or of an exceedingly 
slight current of air. With some patients feelings of joy and of 
sorrow are thus brought into play at will, according as this or that 
muscular group is set in motion. In others, I have under certain 
circumstances been enabled to develop very palpable movements in 
certain groups of muscles which probably are never contracted at all 
in human beings—I mean certain muscles in the ear whose rise and 
fall I have shown plainly to persons who were watching my experi- 
ments. 

In the sphere of mental activity it is curious to note that these 
phenomena of disarrangement of the balance of nervous forces, the 
reality of which has been already pointed out, reappear with the same 
symptoms. While we see lethargic persons utterly lose consciousness 
of the external world, and remark that the psychical elements are in 
a state of suspension, during which the personality is asleep, we see 
on the other side other departments flash with unwonted brilliance 
and acquire new energy and intensity by the hypnotic impulse. 
Under these circumstances the emotional elements rise above their 
ordinary condition, and compensate by their excitable activity for 
the temporary overclouding of the consciousness. This new exalta- 
tion of the emotional faculties may be brought to light in an abso- 
lutely automatic manner by the presence of material agents of dif- 
ferent kinds—by the luminous vibrations of different colours, by the 
magnetic attraction of a loadstone, and by solid, liquid, or gaseous 
substances held before them in tubes and placed in contact with the 
skin of the patients experimented on. 

The lethargic patient being thus in a period of abandonment and 
general anesthesia, if we set before him glass balls of various colours 
we see the strange spectacle of the man apparently dead coming 
suddenly back to life; he opens his eyes, and if the ball placed 
before him has a colour which pleases him he exhibits an appropriate 
recognition of it: his eyes dilate, his face expands, he becomes 
animated, and by his general demeanour displays the satisfaction of 
his whole being. If the ball is of a colour which produces an 
unpleasant effect upon him his physiognomy darkens, his general 
demeanour becomes repellent, and his whole being shows that painful 
emotions are passing through him. The scope of this article does 
not allow me to sufficiently develop the question of arousing emotions 
in patients who are hypnotised by means of different’ substances 
placed in tubes, and I must refer the reader to my special examina- 
tion of this subject in other writings. 

The period of lethargy may be of long or short duration; its 
length is not yet accurately determined. I have had one patient 
who declared that she remained for thirty-three days in a state of 
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lethargy, and that during all this time she was artificially fed by 
injection ; on awakening she had no consciousness of the treatment 
which she had undergone. I have experimentally kept a young 
hysterical woman in a state of lethargy for twenty-four hours; she 
awoke of her own accord, as the result of an internal chill, though I 
had taken care to place bowls of hot water around her while asleep. 
This indeed is what ordinarily happens in proportion as the lethargic 
state is prolonged ; the circulation slackens, the arterial pulsations 
become slower, the respiratory action is less frequent, and the patient 
gradually loses his colour. This state, therefore, if left to itself can 
last for a variable time, according to the character cf the patients ; 
they wake of their own accord, and usually complain of a sensation 
of intense cold. In order to put an end to the lethargic state, and 
to awaken the patient, the proper course is to produce the cataleptic 
condition which borders upon it. All that need be done is to lift 
up the patient’s upper eyelids. The light catches the retina and, 
acting on the brain, effects an instantaneous change in the nervous 
activities. Then follows the cataleptic stage, which I will now 
describe with its various phases. 


CATALEPSY, 

This stage touches on the one side the state of lethargy, on the 
other the state of somnambulism. In the series of halting places 
through which the subject passes in order to get back to the state of 
awakening, the cataleptic stage marks the first efforts of the organism 
to emerge from the profound darkness into which it had sunk during 
the lethargic period. The essential characteristics of catalepsy are 
a special motionlessness of the muscles and a rigidity of posture. If, 
for instance, you take the arm of a cataleptic patient and lift it up 
it remains for an indefinite time in the position in which it has been 
placed. If you bend the body in this or that direction it remains 
bent. The muscles raised are flexible and easy; they arrange them- 
selves harmoniously in any attitude assigned to them. The face, too, 
has a peculiar aspect ; the eyes are wide open and set, and the features 
are moveless ; the whole physiognomy is thus peculiarly impassive and 
silent. The skin and the mucous membranes are alike impervious to 
sensation. This condition can be produced at the outset by any 
sharp impression, a shock striking on the auditory nerves; for in- 
stance, the blow of a gong, a shrill whistle, or even by the mono- 
tonous tick of a watch, or, again, by the presence of a bright light, 
a ray of sun caught in a mirror, or especially by rotatory mirrors 
which I have arranged for this purpose. An electric discharge, a 
clap of thunder, has often brought about catalepsy in patients caught 
ina storm. It is a well-known fact that numbers of persons who 
have been struck by lightning have been found in attitudes expres- 
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sive of catalepsy, which came on them at the moment they were 
struck. It can also be brought about by a suggestion made to the 
patient. If he is in the state of somnambulism, you tell him to pass 
into the cataleptic stage, and he passes of his own accord by some 
mysterious action of which we do not possess the physiological 
explanation. 

In the series of phenomena of the higher hypnotism, catalepsy 
follows the state of lethargy. To produce it one has only to throw 
a ray of light on to the retina while raising the eyelids; the light 
passes thence to the brain, and the new condition known as catalepsy 
follows. At this stage a very interesting and delicate experiment 
may be made, which shows how it is possible to double the nerve- 
unit throughout the organism. The patient being, for example, in 
a state of lethargy, instead of opening both his eyelids at once, 
suppose that we lift up only one eyelid, the effect of the light intro- 
duced will then only reach one side of the brain, and we observe that 
the patient is not the same on the left side as on the right. On 
the one side the raised arm maintains the cataleptic posture and 
remains elevated, while on the other, which has not been affected by 
the rays of light, remains in the lethargic stage, and this can also be 
demonstrated by the persistence of the nervo-muscular over-ex- 
citability on this side. These conditions are termed hemi-catalepsy 
and hemi-lethargy. 

In the cataleptic stage appear certain clearly-marked manifesta- 
tions which make it the best defined of all hypnotic processes. It 
is specially marked by peculiar mannerisms which arise in the muscu- 
lar movements and by a correspondingly excessive exaltation of the 
organs of sight. Thus the muscles maintain, just like the limbs of a 
puppet, the poses given to them. The arms remain folded, the 
hands outstretched, the patient may be bent in any direction, and 
remains motionless in that position ; he has no sensation, and his face 
shows no sign of fatigue. The faculty of balancing is raised to an 
extraordinary pitch of exaltation. Stand him on one leg, bend his 
body forwards or backwards, his equilibrium still maintains itself. 
Bend his spinal column while making him throw his head back and 
his stomach forward, and still he maintains his equilibrium. Finally, 
there is one decisive experiment, namely, to lift the patient up 
horizontally and place his head on the back of one chair and his feet 
on the back of another. He is still as stiff as a plank of wood, 
and he remains in that horizontal posture, supported by his ex- 
tremities. The dynamic force of his muscles is so great that a heavy 
weight can be placed on his body without overcoming their resist- 
ance. This extraordinary muscular contraction, which no one can 
produce in his natural condition, can be maintained for several con- 
secutive minutes; and if the muscular system of a cataleptic person 
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js set in motion it develops extraordinary force. In fact, the man 
becomes a machine with springs wound up to produce any kind of 
movement, and, once started, he may be seen to repeat a series of 
actions connected with his ordinary habits. Thus, to a patient who 
is accustomed to knit, without saying a word, you hand the needles 
and the ball of worsted, and he sets to work at once like a genuine 
machine, and knits without stopping for a moment, and without the 
slightest distraction, and can go on in the same way for six hours 
consecutively, even forgetting the times for meals. By reason of 
the same mechanical force, the cataleptic patient goes through a 
whole series of acts which he accomplishes unconsciously, but with 
perfect regularity. Give him a knife and a piece of bread, he cuts 
the bread ; an umbrella, he opens it; a ladder, he climbs up it; a 
comb, he raises it to his head and combs his hair; a cigar and a 
match, and he strikes the match to light the cigar. 

Besides the influence of touch, the influence of light and of sound 
is equally calculated to bring about acts which the patient repeats 
as by anirresistible impulse without any sign of fatigue. Thus, if 
you place yourself in the patient’s line of vision and go through a 
performance of raising and lowering your arm, he repeats the same 
motion at once ; if you twist your arms one around the other he replies 
similarly, being carried away by anirresistible impulse like a turning 
machine which it is impossible to stop. This stage of catalepsy also 
presents from the psychical point of view some interesting phenomena 
which show how the emotions are brought into play in a manner 
that is perfectly methodical. Here, too, we can trace modifications 
of the nervous system analogous to those which have been noticed 
in lethargy. We have the insensibility of the integuments, that is, 
the torpidity of the personal consciousness displayed in an extraordi- 
nary degree, while the optic nerves and the emotional faculties are 
marvellously developed in power. The patient may be handled like 
soft wax and allows his limbs to be put into any posture without 
reaction on his part; in fact, he is absolutely impassive ; while on the 
other hand some faculties are in a state of peculiar excitement and his 
emotional capacity is like an electrical apparatus ready to discharge 
its electricity whenever required to do so, Hence we can produce 
all manner of different emotions in him by the medium of sight, of 
hearing, of the state of muscular fibre, or of various chemical sub- 
stances which have a special tendency to produce this or that emotion 
in a patient. He can be made glad or melancholy without a word 
by simply putting in his line of vision a sketch of happy faces ; the 
patient grasps the subject, he fixes it in his brain, he is saturated 
with it, his features expand, a smile overspreads them, and by 
degrees the hilarity goes on increasing until he breaks out into a 
loud laugh. Conversely, a sketch of gloomy looking persons fills 
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him with saduess and he will go so far as to burst into sobs, 
Similarly, too, coloured rays of different hue produce different states 
of emotion in the cataleptic. A white light reflected on a polished 
giass or a silvered reflecting mirror keeps a cataleptic patient in 
a state of misty darkness ; blue raises emotions of sorrow and 
gestures of eager repulsion ; yellow or red excites joy and delight; 
green and orange, which are intermediate tints, have different 
effects varying according to the receptivity of the patient. In 
practical experiments, I generally use coloured glass balls of the 
size of an orange. I show them in rapid succession to the 
patient and produce in rapid succession the emotions peculiar to 
each colour. Further, we have this curious fact, that the reagent 
emotions are in direct proportion to the amount of the surface of 
these balls which is shown to the patient. A yellow ball as big as 
an orange produces moderate satisfaction, but one of the same colour, 
as large as a melon, for instance, produces hilarity and extreme jubi- 
lation with appropriate signs of approval. Again, while a cataleptic 
may be deaf to questions put to him and may merely repeat like an 
echo the words that strike his ear, his sense of hearing being then 
dull on one side, on the other it will be extremely curious to note 
how susceptible he is to certain other noises, and how some central 
regions seem to catch musical sounds and to develop emotions 
appropriate to them. If you produce to a cataleptic patient chords 
of music of various characters, some joyful, others gloomy, the very 
man who cannot reply to a question addressed to him will display a 
remarkable power of distinguishing the waves of sound, and his 
sensorium will vibrate in harmony with them. If he hears a rapid 
movement played in perfect time, a waltz tune for instance, he 
begins to stand up, to turn round alone in rhythmic dance witha 
smile on his face; a funeral march with its notes of sorrow casts him 
down into a profound melancholy. One patient whom I saw myself 
settled his face and behaved just as if he were taking part ina 
funeral. The sound of the Marseillaise played directly after the 
funeral march caused an altogether different state of things; the 
patient felt himself a new man ; he strode about, and by an expressive 
pantomime showed plainiy that he was eager to march boldly to the 
front. The emotional faculties may also be developed by special 
conditions, applied experimentally to the muscular system. In one’s 
ordinary state emotions are shown by certain sympathetic external 
movements: irritation or passion is seen in the arm outstretched 
with the fist clenched. An affectionate sentiment may be known by 
the hand touching the lips and wafting a kiss. So there is a pre- 
established harmony between the emotion in the brain and the 
gesture that expresses it. This is a centrifugal action of the nerves. 
In the state of lethargy the same harmonious actions can be set in 
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motion and united by an inverse method of procedure. If the 
patient is at rest, you take his arm, clench his fist, say not a word 
but put his fist in a threatening posture, and little by little, by a 
centripetal reaction, the emotional faculties set themselves automa- 
tically in harmony and an expression of anger follows. Soif one takes 
a patient’s right hand and puts it in the attitude of throwing a 
kiss, one sees his face express delight and pleasure: thus various 
emotions have been artificially produced in him. 

Besides these manifestations I must not omit to treat of the 
peculiar phenomenon which is known everywhere by the term prise 
du régard. The sensitiveness of the optic nerves is, as we have seen, 
raised to an extraordinary pitch in a state of catalepsy. If then the 
patient’s eye catches yours, there is straightway a bond of sympathetic 
union formed between you and him; he looks fixedly at you and 
wherever you move he follows you just as a needle follows a magnet. 
You turn your head and he turns his in the same way so as not to 
lose sight of your eyes; and if you put your hands like a screen in 
front of your eyes he pulls them down with an extraordinary energy, 
in order to catch your eyes, which he is yearning to behold. The 
human eye, however, is not alone in being able to produce these 
phenomena of fascination in cataleptic patients; any bright object, 
a metal button or a coloured rosette, may exercise the same fascination, 
and I have seen persons remain with their eyes fixed on some such 
object for more than 10 or 15 minutes. To putan end to this fixity 
of gaze you need only place your fingers over the patient’s eyes and 
direct his look up to the ceiling. He follows your fingers and 
remains motionless with his eyes looking straight upwards. The 
action of a magnet or of other metals often produces upon cataleptic 
persons a peculiar receptivity whereby phenomena of attraction or 
repulsion, of contraction or expansion of different nerves are to be 
seen in them. In my experiments with magnets and metals I used 
at first a tiny magnetic bar capable of lifting only a weight of 2 dwts., 
and afterwards a rectilineal bar 8 inches in length, able to hold a 
weight of 9 or 10 ounces, finally large magnets with double ends 
like a horseshoe, of considerably greater capacity. Usually I have 
noticed that patients in a state of hypnotism have a tendency 
to show the influence of a magnet to an extraordinary degree of 
susceptibility, although in their normal state it has no effect. Thus, 
with a screen of wood before the patient’s eyes, I placed the tiny 
magnet at a distance of 12 yards in front of his forearm and at once 
saw the muscles begin to contract. I caused these muscles to fall 
just in the same way as in the lethargic state by acting on the 
opposite muscles at the same distance. Again, this magnetic influ- 
ence displayed itself at twice the distance off. Gold, silver, and 
hon-magnetic iron I have seen produce similar effects, bringing 
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about specific contractions of muscles at distances of 10 to 12 yards, 
with this special feature that the contraction caused by each can only 
be got rid of by operating with the same agent on the opposite 
muscles. These are perfectly new phenomena, and their connection 
with physical laws is very obscure, varying as it does according to 
the receptive capacity of each patient. I am merely pointing out 
the principal points which are to be noticed in the study of hypno- 
tism. The larger magnetic bars have more powerful and more 
speedy effects on the patient. Placing before him the same screen of 
wood to prevent him seeing the magnet, after a few seconds he would 
open his eyes, get up from his seat, and, if the magnet were some 
distance from him, he would slowly step forward towards it. If, at 
this moment, an assistant takes another magnet and holds it behind 
the patient, carefully presenting to him the pole opposite to that of 
the first magnet, the patient, between these two antagonistic forces, 
remains motionless and ceases to advance, and then if the first 
magnet is removed, he remains under the influence of the second, 
which draws him backwards and forces him to sit down again in the 
place he has just left, exactly like the toys that children draw about 
on water by the use of a magnet. The use of large magnets with 
five ends produces phenomena of the same kind with varied effects, 
provided that the patient has first gone through a magnetisation. 
For instance, if a patient is first put into a state of lethargy anda 
magnet with five ends is placed near him, no apparent effect is at first 
produced, but this curious phenomenon is witnessed: the patient 
becomes gradually magnetized, he becomes charged with the mag- 
netic influence like a Leyden jar being charged with electricity. 
If the magnet is unexpectedly removed and carefully concealed in a 
room close by under several coverings, the patient who has passed to 
the cataleptic stage retains the traces of this magnetic influence with 
a tenacity that is inconceivable. He opens his eyes widely, rises 
without uttering a word and step by step moves on tracking the 
magnet with absolute precision until he reaches the place where it 
has been placed. If obstacles are put in his way, if a person stands 
in front of him, he pushes him violently away; if you close a door 
he forces it open, and once in the room he walks in the direction 
where the magnet is and throws aside all that covers it. Once he 
sights it, he either remains in dumb contemplation of it in front of 
its two poles, which possibly have some strange light for him which 
others cannot see, or else he lays his hands on both of the poles with 
a kind of profound satisfaction. Usually contact with a magnet 
produces contractions in the muscles of the arms; these contractions 
spread over the system and the patients fall back quite stiff and sink 
into the period of lethargy. These experiments with magnets seem 
to tire the patients excessively and bring about a state of exhaustion, 
the effects of which are felt as soon as they wake. Magnetic influ- 
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ence also assists in producing what is known as the “ transfer” of 
conditions, that is, the transferring of a posture or of a muscular 
condition from one side to the other of the patient. The patient 
being in a state of catalepsy, you lift his arm up and set a large 
magnet by his side, and after a few seconds his arm drops and the 
other arm rises in the air. That is the transfer of an attitude or 
posture. A number of variations of this power of transfer can be 
produced, but space forbids me to treat of them at present. 


SoMNAMBULISM. 


In the natural sequence of hypnotic phenomena the somnambulist 
stage is the last effort that the human organism makes to get back to 
the waking state. It comes therefore inthe ascending scale between 
the cataleptic stage and the awakening. When the patient isin a state 
of catalepsy, in order to produce the state of somnambulism in him 
he need only be lightly touched on the forehead, or on the upper 
portion of the head. A reflex action then takes place in the network 
of the sympathetic nerves which unite the circulation of the hair- 
covered skin with that of the underlying region of the brain, a 
circulatory modification of infinitesimal amount is thus produced, 
and the patient assumes the appearance of one just waking from 
a profound slumber, he opens his eyes and begins to talk either 
spontaneously or in answer to questions. This is the somnambulist 
stage. It can also be produced by the action of revolving mirrors; 
it then exists conjointly with the state of entrancement of which it 
becomes one of the component parts. 

The previous stages as described have only dealt with silent 
phenomena, proceeding like the movement of a mechanical apparatus 
that works without the slightest noise from any of its parts. The 
patient could not catch the sounds of the voice; he did not respond 
to words spoken ; he was dumb because he was deaf. In somnambu- 
lism, quite a different series of phenomena appears. ‘This is life, or at 
any rate, life manipulated by speech. Memory exists, with a certain 
amount of imagination which comes automatically into play, and 
gives to the lucid somnambulist his unusual and positively surprising 
appearance. With eyes open, words on hislips, and accurate gestures, 
the patient reproduces in a striking manner the gestures and the 
language of his normal state. A moment ago he was a dumb statue 
in motion ; now the same statue takes life and thinks and seems to be 
in his natural relations with his surroundings. A further distinction 
between this and the other stages of hypnotism is that it lends 
itself to the artificial reproduction of phenomena that belong to 
mental pathology. Somnambulism, in fact, is a thoroughly prepared 
soil in which we can call up hallucinations and illusions of the 
senses, and of the muscles, crazy fancies and fixed ideas which 
become irresistible, and which may last even until the state of 
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awakening. Once in the somnambulist period, the patient, who is 
as it were born again to physiological activity, experiences the 
necessity of expending his stores of nerve force. He talks and 
expresses his feelings, and if the slightest indication is given to him, 
he follows the point of departure and accepts all that is said to him. 
He is found to be in a state of utter credulity towards everything 
that is suggested to him. He accepts without the slightest reflection 
the most absurd phrases addressed to him; his courteousness is 
perfect. If we say to him, “ You must be thirsty, or hungry,” and 
touch his hand and say, “ Here is a glass of water, drink it; here is 
some bread, eat it,” he accepts what we say, and makes pretence to 
drink or to eat his imaginary water or bread. If I say to him 
some absurd phrase like this, ‘‘ Look at me, I have a silver nose,” he 
looks at me, appears to think, and after a few seconds he agrees, and 
says, “ Your nose is very pretty, it shines brightly.” I say to him, 
“It is very cold to-day.” ‘ Yes,” he says, “I want a fur cloak.” 
Immediately after, I say, “It is frightfully hot, I am stifling,” and 
he replies, “It is hot ; I will change my clothes, and put on a summer 
suit.” I point to the floor and say, “ Look, look, there is a stream 
of water.” ‘Oh, I’ll take care not to get wet,’ he says, and he steps 
across the imaginary stream. In this there is an absolute, sincere 
and profound acquiescence on the part of the somnambulist patient 
who thus accepts the different scenes which the experimenter causes 
to pass before him one after the other. His brain is in a sort of 
plastic condition, by reason of which he agrees without hesitation 
or surprise to the most extravagant things laid before him. He is 
imbued with them, and appears to have lost the sense of the ridiculous. 
In considering this condition of utter credulity, this malleability of 
the mind, we naturally recognise in such docility and acquiescence 
something like the special condition of the muscular fibres in 
catalepsy, when also every movement that is given to the patient, 
even though extra-physiological, is accepted with absolute docility 
and without the expression of any discomfort or dislike. This 
somnambulistic credulity is therefore a psychological fact of the 
highest interest. To characterise this state of peculiar malleability 
of mind, which is only the ordinary credulousness carried to an 
extra-physiological pitch, the term crédivité has been invented. 
It is a principal characteristic of the somnambulist stage. 

There are other disturbances of the ordinary faculties which occur 
in this stage, and it is of the highest value to examine these which 
tend to make us advance a step or two in the obscure region of 
mental power. Take first the sense of sight, and let us see what 
happens. The patient certainly has his eyes open ; his attitude, his 
replies, even his physiognomy, certainly express the state of an 
ordinary person, and yet this is not really the case. For note, if 
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he has his eyes open for the perception of material things, if he 
has a special aptitude for the effect of rays of light, he has all the 
same lost his mental vision, this special faculty which associates with 
a special object a series of old memories. He does not see what 
surrounds him. Ask him where he is, he cannot reply. Ask him 
who it is who is speaking to him, whom he knows perfectly well, 
he is wholly unable to say, and yet if you tell him he is in a 
drawing-room, or a garden, he will agree. Hand him a penholder 
and ask him what it is, he does not know; tell him it is barley sugar 
and he will put it in his mouth. Hand him a looking-glass, he 
cannot recognise his own face in it: he has lost the notion of his 
own personality, he has forgotten his acquired ideas of the reflection 
of light, and believing that there is another person behind the glass, 
he begins to converse with him, The same phenomena occur in 
relation to the sense of hearing. The somnambulist hears all sounds 
very distinctly, even delicate tones at a distance from his ear. He 
answers questions plainly, but ull this is purely physical hearing; 
mental hearing is absolutely extinct. Put to him a simple question 
which calls up old recollections, and you find he cannot answer it. 
Ask him if he knows the questioner’s voice, and he will tell you 
yes, but only as a sound without conscious recollection of the 
speaker; he absolutely cannot say to whom it belongs. Thus, the 
phonetic links which exist between old memories and his conscious 
personality are destroyed by the phenomenon of hypnotism. Simply 
because this consciousness is silent and put to sleep, the patient has 
in a moment lost all connection with it, and has utterly forgotten its 
existence. He is no longer himself, nor connected with any of his 
old ties; he is released from his past and dissevered from his sur- 
roundings; he passively submits to any external impulses and willingly 
accepts the most utter absurdities. He will even abdicate his own 
personality and clothe himself in the borrowed personality of any 
person just as the experimenter bids him; he may be told that he 
is no longer himself, that he has changed his sex, that he is trans- 
formed into a general, a priest, a professor, or any kind of creature, 
and, extraordinary as it may seem, and contrary to our notions of 
psychology, he submits to all, agrees with a good grace, however 
absurd the statements, adapts himself to the new situation imposed 
on him, and takes in real earnest his borrowed character, and ex- 
presses it by appropriate gestures. These are new phenomena, 
described daily in hypnology under the term of Tendency to change 
one’s personality. But it is not peculiar to hypnotism; it is to be 
found either permanently or in a transitory condition in the annals 
of mental pathology. In fact, all specialists in lunacy know that 
many of their patients are influenced by the same kind of delusion, 
and believe that their personality has undergone new transformations ; 
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persons with paralysed brains imagine themselves important per. 
sonages, emperors, kings, presidents of a republic, and completely 
forget their previous life. 

The bodily peculiarities which are found in lucid somnambulism 
are also exhibited in the region of sensitiveness and of movement, 
The peculiarities of sensitiveness, a complete anesthesia, reappear in 
a consistent fashion. You can stick a pin with impunity into the 
skin of the patient, nip him with pincers, burn him with a hot 
cauteriser, and still he has no sensation and remains utterly unaware 
of what is going on. He continues to talk if questions are put to 
him. His mucous membranes are similarly deadened. This general 
lack of sensation is a physical symptom of the highest importance 
for distinguishing the state of somnambulism in a person who speaks 
fluently, has his eyes open, and appears to be in his ordinary condi- 
tion—for instance, in a person summoned before a magistrate. One 
has merely to pinch his arm or flesh anywhere to find out if he is in 
a state of somnambulism or awake. 

The states of nervo-muscular over-excitability which we have seen 
in lethargy reappear in somnambulism, and though less distinct, 
are still perfectly similar to those which we have already described. 
You touch lightly the surface of the patient’s forearm, in order to 
produce a contraction of the underlying muscles. Thus you can 
render motionless the hand of a patient when lying on a table, by 
causing a contraction of the muscles of the forearm with a slight 
breath of air on its surface. The patient can be left motionless on 
the floor by applying the same process to the muscles of the lower 
limbs. Strange scenes are thus produced. The patient’s hand is laid 
on the arm of a person who is present; with a slight breath of 
wind the hand of the patient gradually contracts on the cther 
person’s arm and grips it tighter and tighter until it is impossible to 
release it. This is a purely automatic process which the patient 
cannot prevent; he remains contracted in the place where his hand 
was laid, and a slight touch or breath of wind on the opposing 
muscles will put an end to this state of violent contraction. 

This state of muscular over-excitability is of such a character 
that in certain patients it can be aroused by the most infinitesimal 
provocation. I have known it produced by a slight breath of wind 
ten yards away. There is also a peculiar symptom in this over- 
excitability, which makes it impossible to be simulated, and allows 
us to recognise the genuineness of the somnambulist stage. The 
changes effected in the patient’s tone of voice are also important 
signs of the somnambulist stage. His speech is very plainly modified; 
it comes out clumsily, inasmuch as the mental hearing which governs 
its variations has disappeared. Besides, as the patient does not 
know the person to whom he is speaking, he usually addresses him 
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with the familiar “thou.” Finally an examination of the state of 
the eye supplies accurate information for one diagnosing the somnam- 
bulist stage. The modifications of the circulation at the base of the 
eye are almost the same as in the cataleptic stage. The red of the 
pupil is less marked than in the preceding stage, but it is always 
more intense than in the normal state of the patient. 

The experimental somnambulist period may be prolonged for an 
indefinite time by taking care to keep before the patient a constantly 
operating agent; for instance, rays of light, continuous sounds, a 
weak magnet, any active substance contained in a tube and applied 
to the skin of the patient, &c. As for the spontaneous somnambulism, 
which is developed in certain patients who have a predisposition 
towards it, we have no data wherewith to fix with accuracy its com- 
mencement and its end. 

Obviously these periods of unconsciousness must give rise in many 
persons to a number of acts which come within the province of 
medical jurisprudence, acts in which the patient’s responsibility must 
clearly be regarded as nil. The termination of the somnambulist 
state is brought about by the return to the waking state. To produce 
this transition, a puff of air on the patient’s eyes suffices, or better 
still the awakening of the patient by suggestion, saying to him in a 
whisper : “ In a minute you will wake up.” 

J. Luys, 


Member of the Academy of Medicine and 
Physician to La Charité Hospital, 
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THE LONDON STAGE. 
I.—A REPLY. 


THERE is no healthier symptom of vitality in a movement than the 
hostility which it awakens. It is only mediocrity that does not 
offend, and those who have the interests of the drama at heart have 
no cause to regret that a writer of Mr. Oswald Crawfurd’s position 
should have been moved to tilt, with all the conviction of a theorist, 
at the supposed abuses of our stage. And if Mr. Crawfurd sets out 
on his critical crusade in pursuit of the ugly, it is pleasant to reflect 
that he does so in the interests of Beauty—as represented by the 
Muses—In Distress. 

It is a curious commentary on the want of sympathy with the 
stage entertained by those who write for it, that it should have been 
left to an actor to reply to Mr. Crawfurd’s article in the April 
number of the Fortnightly Review, for assuredly there are many holes 
in the armour of our literary knight-errant to tempt the lance of 
the reviewer of Reviews. No task commends itself so readily to the 
paper-reformer as that of conjuring up phantom abuses, and it is 
with a view to demonstrating that a windmill is not an army that! 
venture to enter into the arena of argument, even at the risk of 
being accused of accuracy—that forlorn hope of the unimaginative. 

Mr. Crawfurd, with all the daring of the dilettante, bases his 
arguments on the somewhat sandy foundation of his own assertions. 
That his deductions are plausible I admit; that his premisses are 
erroneous, I shall endeavour to prove. 

Without being tempted to run into the extreme of optimism 
which Mr. Crawford’s violent pessimism would seem to challenge, it 
may be asserted that the drama is to-day as vital a factor in the life 
of the nation as it has been in any period of our history. Indeed, of 
all the arts it is perhaps, for the moment, the most popular. Whether 
that popularity is due to its inherent healthiness or to the degradation 
of public taste to which managers have stooped to pander, is a debatable 
question. While there can be no doubt that many stupid plays succeed, 
it is equally demonstrable that good plays do not meet with failure. 

If good plays are wanting it is, I venture to think, not entirely 
the fault of the public, for whom Mr. Crawfurd professes such a pro- 
found contempt, since we look in vain for the really worthy work 
worthily treated which has met with failure. This railing against the 
public taste has been from time immemorial the lament of the super- 
fine. ‘The public cannot appreciate what is good,” exclaims the 
impotent pot-boiler, “I will give them what is bad,” forgetting that 
a man is as good as his work and no better. He who yields to his 
generation must of necessity be weak. It is the dog who wags the 
tail, not the tail that wags the dog. If managers do not produce many 
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fine plays, it is not because they are indifferent to the best work, 
but because the best work is scarce. If melodrama and farce have 
lately flourished more than tragedy and comedy, it is because the 
former have been better of their kind. That a demand will create a 
supply, is, we are told, a law of nature, and signs are not wanting 
that a higher standard of dramatic fare is both being demanded by 
the public and supplied by managers. 

Mr. Crawfurd attributes the present degradation of the London 
stage to four main causes :— 

1. The mixed audiences, 

2, The apathetic behaviour of the educated portion of those audiences. 

3. Long runs. 

4. The actor-manager system, to which cause the present deteriora- 
tion of the drama is chiefly attributed. 

Mr. Crawfurd’s kid-gloved contempt for the “ gods” shows that 
he has no sympathy with that wider influence of the theatre which 
is beyond the mere pedantry of literature. The drama in neutral 
tints is an anomaly, and so long as the theatre exists, so long will 
plays contain those appeals to the human emotions which have from 
the earliest days been the target of the academic smiler. Yet the 
drama still rears its head like an immortal Aunt Sally under a 
shower of missiles. A vigorous drama is at least better than an 
effete. Charles Lamb, with whose views Mr. Crawfurd would pro- 
bably be in accord, thus defines what a comedy should be :— 

“The whole is a passing pageant, where we should sit as unconcerned at the 
issue, for life or death, as at a battle of the frogs and mice. We are not to judge 
the characters by our usages. No reverend institutions are insulted by their 
proceedings—for they have none among them. No peace of families is disturbed 
—for no family ties exist among them. No purity of the marriage bed is 
stained—for none is supposed to have a being. No deep affections are dis- 
quieted, no holy wedlock bands are snapped asunder—for affection’s depth and 


wedded faith are not of that soil. There is neither right nor wrong, gratitude 
or its opposite, claim or duty, paternity or sonship.” 


It is precisely because we demand nowadays at once a truer realism 
and a higher idealism than were demanded a hundred years ago 
that we lean more towards drama than towards the artificial comedy 
which then flourished. After all, the theatre should be regarded as 
a benefactor of the community at large rather than as a pastime for 
that narrower Society which is sometimes described as “ Cultschah.” 
That art is best which is broadest, and it is the truest art which appeals 
equally to those who are simple-minded as to those who may be 
called scientific playgoers. Mr. Crawfurd, however, apparently sees 
salvation in a more demonstrative attitude on the part of the too 
tolerant or lethargic occupant of the stalls and dress-circle. The 
pampered aristocrat is exhorted by Mr. Crawfurd to imitate the 
example of his horny-handed humbler brother, and “ to clap or hiss, 
like a man and a critic, as often as he is pleased or displeased.” 
3Q2 
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Let us imagine for a moment that the various sections of play- 
goers were to act on Mr. Crawfurd’s advice. In a recent Drury 
Lane drama the sailor hero, after recounting his deeds of daring, 
was, if my memory serves me, made to exclaim, “ For a British 
sailor is not a woman, but a man!”’ The undeniable truth of this 
assertion at once went home to the hearts of the “ gods,” who 
applauded vociferously, while the stalls preserved the dignitied 
silence of armed neutrality. But if, carried away by Mr. Crawfurd’s 
fervid cynicism, they had at once resented the sentiment as a vulgar 
truism and hissed their disapproval, the mind shrinks from the con- 
templation of the scenes which would have ensued. The dress-circle 
might have joined with the stalls; but what would have been the 
attitude of the upper boxes? Some, no doubt, would have thrown 
in their lot with the gallery, others would have joined in the tumult 
on the side of the stalls. The pit would have been divided against 
itself, civil tumult would have reigned supreme, and the ‘ National 
Theatre” would have been desecrated by what would have been 
known to posterity as the Crawfurd riots. 

Mr. George Moore, to agree with whom is a sensation as pleasant 
as it is novel, is diametrically opposed to Mr. Crawfurd’s argument 
in favour of consigning the “ gods” to the Inferno of the music- 
halls. ‘ Were a new Othello to be produced to-morrow,” says Mr. 
Moore, “ the criticism the author would have to fear most would be 
that of the second-rate critic—the man of genius would applaud it 
at once, the coster would be equally prompt in his applause, but the 
man who has been educated is inaccessible to new ideas, and he 
would hiss the piece—no, he would not even do that; he would go 
away talking languid nonsense. To get rid of the ‘ gods’ would 
be fatal.”” There is much force in this argument. He who dares to 
produce work which is out of the beaten track of commonplace 
must be prepared to meet with the most violent opposition. To 
the average mind there is no self-flattery so great as that which is 
derived from the contemplation of mediocrity. In the fight against 
conventionality it is the public who are on the side of progress. 
That play which is pronounced to be “above their heads” will be sure 
of support at the hands of a large and daily increasing community. 
What play has failed (with the public) from being too high in aim, 
too true in sentiment, too lofty in thought ? Without advocating the 
wholesale acceptauce of the gloomy Ibsen cult—the drama cannot be 
heard in camerd—it is an encouraging sign that the works of the Scan- 
dinavian playwright have been listened to with respectful appreciation. 

Few will be disposed to disagree entirely with that part of Mr. 
Crawfurd’s article which deals with the system of long runs. These, 
indeed, must; in a sense, be detrimental to artistic development. Nor, 
indeed, does this evil appear capable of removal, so long as the vast 
public of London throngs the theatre at which a popular piece is 
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running. For if the run be once interrupted the piece is found 
to languish. To accustom the public mind even to the setting 
apart of one day in the week for other work would therefore be, in 
the absence of that State aid which prevails in all the important 
Continental cities, a hazardous undertaking. The business of a 
theatre is at all times a precarious one, and the most art-loving 
manager must seek to avoid the quicksands of the Bankruptcy Court. 
It is lamentable, but it is a fact. 

Nor can it be maintained that long runs are an unmixed evil. 
For, were it not for the comparative security which they ensure 
to the exchequer of the author and the manager, it would be 
impossible for the former to devote the time and care to the 
writing of his work, and for the latter to give the necessary 
labour to-rehearsals and the necessary capital for mounting. Now 
that the public taste is more exacting than it was in the days of 
! rough-and-tumble productions, it is not uncommon to devote six 
weeks’ rehearsal to the production of a new work. That the public 
are the gainers even the most reactionary reformer will not be dis- 
posed to gainsay. Dramatic authors would obviously suffer by a 
reversion to the old order of things, for whereas the sum of £50 
was not many years ago regarded as an adequate recompense for 
a play, the author of a successful play nowadays not unfrequently 
earns a royalty of £5,000. It is, therefore, clearly the actor who 
is the chief victim to the exigencies of the present system. 

And here we find ourselves face to face with Mr. Crawfurd’s main 
charge against the stage—the system of actor-managers. This 
system, in our critic’s opinion, is the pestilence which casts its wither- 
o£ ing blight on the fair flower of our art. It is this system which 
consigns the genius of the actor to a garret and that of the author 
to the despair of a magazine article. I will at once admit that 
were it possible to establish a national State-aided theatre on 
Utopian principles, this would be a benefit to the community at 
large; but that the system would be attended with grave drawbacks 
is equally certain, among these being the red-tape respectability 
into which a clique-ridden art is apt to drift. Even at the Comédie 
Francaise, which is regarded as the most ideal institution of the kind, 
the ill effects of this system are distinctly perceptible. It is here 
that mediocrity will often flourish, and tradition stifles originality. 
Some recent performances at the Comédie Francaise would have been 
f severely handled by a London audience, while at another theatre a 
successful melodrama to which all Paris flocked was performed in so 
puerile a manner that it would have been laughed off the boards of a 
: second-class London theatre. The fact is, that in spite of the short- 
|  omings of the English stage, its art is probably more cosmopolitan 
than that of any other country. Nor is the reason of this far to seek. 
For many years a band of enthusiastic critics did good service by 
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dwelling with fond reiteration on the inferiority of English as com. 
pared with foreign art. At this period of inanition London was 
visited by the company of the Comédie Francaise, then in its zenith. 
Since that time we have been continually visited by the best com- 
panies from France, Italy, Germany, Holland and America. It 
would be strange indeed if the strife of competition and of emula- 
tion had remained without benefit to our own art. 

Now as to the baneful influence of the actor-manager, for whose 
abolition Mr. Crawfurd cries aloud, it would be absurd to contend 
that an actor who finds himself in the position of a manager is 
always free from personal ambition. It may well be that actor- 
managers occasionally usurp positions to which their talents have 
not entitled them. It is equally certain, however, that the uncom- 
promising common-sense of the box-office will speak with no uncer- 
tain voice, and the usurper will fall a victim to the fanaticism of his 
self-worship. But if the system is open to abuses it may be confi- 
dently asserted that in the whole record of the English stage there 
has hardly been a single instance of good work, except that done by 
the actor. The reason is an obvious one. It is the artist, not the 
tradesman, who makes his art; it is the painter, not the frame- 
maker ; it is the poet, not the publisher; it is the actor, not the specu- 
lator. The very egotism of the actor will cause him to swerve from 
the merely commercial aspect of his undertaking, and to consider 
the higher claims of his art. 

Facts, however, are stronger than arguments, and, if it be per- 
mitted to “descend to brass tacks,” as the Americans say, | will 
endeavour to test Mr. Crawfurd’s glib dicta by a brief survey of the 
work hitherto done for the English stage. The following are the 
names of the most prominent managers :— 





Actors. Non-AcrTors. 
Shakespeare. Buckstone. | Davenant. 
Edward Alleyne, The Wigans. Rich. 
Colley Cibber. Fechter. | The Poet Bunn. 
Booth. Robson. E. T. Smith. 


Garrick. 
Macklin. 
Sheridan. 

Foote. 

The Kembles. 
Edmund Kean. 
Macready. 
Yates. 

The Elder Farren. 
Charles Kean. 
Phelps. 

Madame Vestris. 
The Keelys. 
Webster. 


The Bancrofts. 
Miss Hodson. 
Miss Litton. 
Hare. 
Irving. 
Wilson Barrett. 
Henry Neville. 
Edwin Booth. 
Lester Wallack. 
Charles Wyndham. 
Charles Calvert 
(Manchester). 


Wyndham (Edinburgh). 


Chute (Bristol), 


Maddox. 

F. B. Chatterton. 
John Hollingshead. 
Augustus Harris. 
A. and S, Gatti. 
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The above list is by no means exhaustive, and the managers of 
burlesque theatres are purposely omitted. 

It will be seen that from Shakespeare downwards the best work 
has been produced by the actors, among whom I have classed 
Sheridan, who was the son of an actor, and himself of the stage. 
That so few names figure on the list of non-actors is due to the fact 
that their work was not worthy of record. And here I may quote 
a suggestive passage from Mr. Barton Bakez’s work on Old Actors :— 

“From the deaths of Wilks and Booth, and the retirement of Cibber, 
there was an interregnum during which the theatre, being in the hands of 
unprincipled and mercenary men wholly indifferent to art, fell from the high 
position to which the triumvirate had raised it to the lowest depths of degrada- 
tion.” 

The actor-manager was in fact for the time being extinct. 

The poet Bunn was presumably a literary man, his chief claim to 
the gratitude of posterity being based on the authorship of those 
immortal lines :— 

‘¢ When hollow hearts shall wear a mask 
*T will break thine own to see, 
At such a moment I but ask 
That you’ll remember me! ” 

Neither E. T. Smith nor F. B. Chatterton, who were managers of 
Drury Lane, produced works of great distinction. Mr. Hollingshead 
it was who compared the theatrical manager to a cheesemonger, but 
he certainly may claim to have done good service to the serious 
drama during his Phelps, Mathews, Toole engagements. With 
the work of Mr. Augustus Harris and Messrs. A. and 8. Gatti the 
public are familiar. 

The list of actor-managers, on the other hand, embraces every 
name that is illustrious in the history of the stage, and their work 
speaks for itself. In recent times we can point to Macready 
and Charles Kean, who were enthusiastic workers in the cause 
of the poetic drama, and who made not only their art, but its 
exponents, respected. Again, what manager who was not also an 
actor would have fought the fight of the legitimate drama as 
did the late Samuel Phelps at Sadler’s Wells Theatre? It was 
the enthusiasm of the artist alone which enabled him to war 
against the overwhelming difficulties which such a succession of 
plays involved. During the period of stagnation through which 
the theatre passed it was again Buckstone and Webster who 
struggled most bravely, if sometimes vainly, to uphold its 
waning traditions, and they did so because they too were artists. 
Who shall say that Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft, who may be said to be 
the pioneers of our modern drama, conducted their theatre on prin- 
ciples of self-glorification ? Is not the entire record of their manage- 
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ment one of encouragement to the best authors? Did they not 
surround themselves with the most brilliant artists of their time, and 
did they ever seek a greater prominence than was demanded by the 
public? Has not Mr. Hare’s management been a conspicuous 
example of the self-effacement of the actor? Has not his record 
been one of unbroken artistic endeavour, and can it, on the other hand, 
be maintained that Mr. and Mrs. Kendal thrust themselves unduly 
before the public? Again, has not Mr. Irving’s brilliant and epoch- 
making management at the Lyceum Theatre been distinguished by 
its entire disregard of the commercial interests of the theatre as 
opposed to its artistic claims? If the public will not go to see 
Shakespeare’s plays unless beautifully staged and appropriately 
dressed, it is surely better that his works should be so presented 
than left to languish on the shelf. And what man is there whose 
appreciation is not quickened, whose imagination is not heightened 
by the treatment which these plays have received? The genius of 
Wagner disdained neither the art of the scene-painter nor the 
research of the archeologist. Indeed, he regarded them as necessary 
adjuncts to his music-dramas. Yet, for the recognition of the more 
exacting artistic demands of the public our managers are denounced 
as Goths and Vandals. 

That tawdry and insincere melodrama is regarded as an ana- 
chronism by a large section of the public is beyond a doubt, but let it 
be remembered that this fustian is not as a rule offered to the public 
at the theatres presided over by actor-managers. If there is much 
mediocre work this is not entirely the fault of that much-abused class. 
The truth is that most of our prominent writers do not possess or do 
not cultivate the faculty of dramatic writing. Those who write for 
the stage must learn to breathe its atmosphere, must make themselves 
acquainted with its conditions, its limitations and its possibilities. 
It is from an union of the writer and the actor that the higher 
drama will be born, and whether it take the form of comedy or 
tragedy, or of a combination of both in the shape of drama, there 
will not be wanting a public to encourage what is good. 

Our critic forgets too that the public demands that certain actors 
should play prominent parts. Indeed I may go so far as to say that 
nearly all the plays that remain favourites with the public contain 
what Mr. Crawfurd would call actor-manager parts, Shakespeare 
having been a great offender in this respect. 

But we are perhaps taking Mr. Crawfurd too seriously, for now 
and then a sly ray of humour peeps through his ponderous pessi- 
mism. With a pretty wit he suggests that the public should start 
theatres of their own, and manage them on joint-stock principles. 
“The concern,” he says, “to be directed with power residing in an 
impartial board of experienced and instructed men, would be sounder, 
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and as an investment safer, than the autocratically-managed theatres 
of to-day, where neither playwrights nor players think they get fair 
play.” Delightful prospect! Who are these elect who are to 
reform the stage on joint-stock principles? Who are these boy- 
cotted playwrights? Who are these neglected players? These 
outcasts would, I presume, “ join the board after allotment.” But 
one such theatre is not enough for our enthusiastic promoter of High 
Art Joint-Stock Companies, for Mr. Crawfurd adds: “There is no 
social, no theatrical, and even no commercial reason why not one but 
a dozen theatres should not be conducted, in London alone, on prin- 
ciples such as these, under that true respublica in republied, a joint- 
stock company.” Reason pales, common-sense reels, and satire is 
dumb in face of such a proposition. Mr. Crawfurd prudently adds 
that a company conducted on these principles should be “not too 
exacting at first in the matter of dividends.” In the course of his 
article, Mr. Crawfurd asserts that “everyone connected with the 
theatre, from author and manager down to prompter and call-boy, 
entertains the very lowest opinion of the public’s intelligence.” On whose 
authority our critic makes this startling statement I know not, but 
in fairness to our estimate of the public intelligence, it should be 
stated that we do not entertain sanguine hopes of the success of Mr. 
Crawfurd’s scheme for the regeneration of the drama on joint-stock 
principles. 

The desirability of a State-aided theatre has, I believe, recently 
been fully discussed by Mr. William Archer, but whether the public 
encouragement of art is not foreign to the genius of the English 
nation is an open question. And it is certain that the spirit of 
individual enterprise, as opposed to State efforts, which distinguishes 
Englishmen in their commercial undertakings, has hitherto held its 
sway in all matters pertaining to art. 

But the question arises: Are we drifting in the direction of State- 
aided theatres? Are not the signs for the moment rather those of 
a tendency towards a State-hampered theatre? It is now seriously 
proposed that the County Council—a body largely composed of art- 
abhorring Puritans—shall in future take over the entire control of 
the theatres, and with this view a Bill conferring practically un- 
limited powers is to be introduced into Parliament. Our actors are 
to take out licences like publicans and cab-drivers, our plays are to 
be chosen, and our theatres controlled by a body that has shown 
itself incapable of managing even parochial affairs with any degree 
of dignity. If the tyranny of the strong is often dangerous, the 
tyranny of the weak is always chaotic. To the non-parochial mind 
it would seem as absurd for a number of estimable vestrymen to 
control the affairs of art as it would be for a body of Royal Acade- 
micians to control the drainage of the Old Kent Road. 
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It is satisfactory to find that the views entertained by those 
immediately connected with our art are shared in the most 
enlightened quarters, and that State supervision is regarded with 
disfavour by the Prime Minister himself. Indeed, the case could 
hardly be stated with greater force and point than by Lord Salis- 
bury in his recent speech at the Academy banquet :— 


** You owe to us that great prosperity which you enjoy. You owe it to us 
that you have been able to build up this splendid school of art, and that you 
have imitators who flatter you by the sincerest homage, but who are no rivals. 
You owe to us the great results which from year to year you produce upon 
these walls, and you owe it to us because we have left you alone. If we had 
inspected you—if we had superintended you and regulated you—if we had put 
you into all the various swaddling-clothes which modern ingenuity has invented 
—you would never have attained these great heights. I have seen suggestions 
to the effect that other countries encourage art in a much more solid and 
practical manner, and I have heard the expression of wishes that we should do 
the same. I earnestly, as a friend, entreat you that you will express no such 
desires. Do not invite the evil which is too ready to rush upon you. You see 
that the philanthropic instincts of paternal government are perpetually en- 
deavouring to extend its blessings over a wider and wider area. I use the 
term ‘ paternal,’ but it is incorrect. We speak of the mother-country or the 
fatherland, but if we adapted our metaphors to the reality of the case we should 
speak of ‘our grandmother the State.’ (Laughter and cheers.) However, I 
earnestly hope that never, or only at a very distant day if at all, will you have 
to suffer under assistance of this kind. But the time may come when there 
will be a committee that will examine you, and a commission that will recon- 
struct you. And, worse than that, you will receive the assistance of the 
Treasury, and you will be exposed in Committee of Supply to the microscope 
of Parliamentary taste. You yourself, sir, or at least your successor, will be 
appointed by competitive examination, and you will be forbidden by Act of 
Parliament to work for more than eight hours a day. ‘Chen an inspector will 
come down to you here as everywhere else, and I fancy that it will be an 
inspector from the County Council. His duty will be to examine beforehand 
the subjects to which your artists are to devote themselves, and to see that the 
models whom you employ are properly draped. The best return which I can 
give you for the kindness which you have afforded to us is to hope that your 
future will be as your past—that you may rise to higher levels of success in 
the cultivation of an art school by the sheer exercise of your own abilities and 
your own high ideals; and that you may escape that Government superinten- 
dence which, in this case at least, I am sure will interfere seriously with the 
brilliant success which we ull see and are so glad to recognise.” (loud cheers.) 


If the interference of “our grandmother the State ” is a question- 
able blessing, it is surely not unreasonable to protest against the 
tyranny of our mother-in-law the County Council, whose absurd 
pretensions will, it is to be hoped, be consigned to the dust-heap of 
oblivion, along with the stucco statues and crinoline classics of the 
early Victorian era. 

The drama is to-day a living factor—an institution which has 
responsibilities in proportion to the respect in which it is held. 
The time is past when stage-folk were forced to sue for the patron- 
age of the dissolute, when our art, naked and starving, was driven 
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to seek refuge at the gilded portals of a brothel. The period of 
storm and stress is overcome, but there is yet much to be done. I 
do not presume to think that we have reached the ideals towards 
which we should strive. I do not dispute that our system is open to 
abuses which it should be our endeavour to reform. My contention 
is rather that we look in vain for an alternative that is calculated to 
be of fuller advantage to the growth of dramatic art. And I believe 
that its higher development will be due—not to the middleman whose 
works have no relation to art, not to the sneers of the avenging 
iconoclast, not to the meddling of a narrow-minded and prurient puri- 
tanism. It is not to these that we can look for reform, but rather to 
those earnest and enthusiastic workers who have ever been, and will 
be to the end of time, the pioneers and preservers of art. 





Hersert Beersoum TREE. 


IIl.—A REJOINDER. 


I was glad to read in the theatrical papers that Mr. Beerbohm Tree 
was preparing a reply to what these journals somewhat miscall my 
attack upon the actor-managers. Mr. Tree is not only a most admir- 
able actor whose playing has over and over again filled the present 
writer with delight, and a most successful manager, but an accom- 
plished writer, and I felt sure that the very best possible defence 
would be made by him for the English system of actor-management. 

Few living men can know so much as Mr. Tree of the good points 
of the system by which a successful actor is compelled to deal with 
the business part as well as with the art side of his profession ; no 
one could be expected to set forth his arguments with greater skill ; 
and yet what is the result? I confess that till I had read Mr. Tree’s 
defence I was not myself aware that the actor-manager’s case was 
s0 exceedingly weak. 

There is, nevertheless, some little difficulty in answering Mr. Tree, 
in this respect, that except for saying again and again that he is of 
a different way of thinking to myself, he gives me almost no indica- 
tion of why and wherein he differs. He abstains from argument. 
He traverses my affirmations indeed (to use the language of lawyers), 
but he makes almost no argumentative attempt to prove himself 
right and me wrong. My indictment against the English stage 
system was a lengthy one, and contained many counts. Mr. Tree 
passes them by, and therefore I have very little to reply to, except a 
good many personal allegations which I would far rather leave 
alone. Mr. Tree seems to think that I have a feeling of personal 
resentment against the existing method of theatrical affairs in 
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London. I beg to assure him that he is mistaken. Moreover, I do not 
speak for myself at all. In framing the indictment aforesaid, I was 
but the humble attorney who was pleading the cause of the public 
and of the profession of actors and actresses at large, as against a 
system which they and I honestly conceive to be contrary to the true 
interests of the British drama, to be a system by which the public 
get worse entertainment than they should, and the players less 
employment, pay, and reputation than they deserve. 

Mr. Tree is possessed of the too common tendency of the contro- 
versialist to hurl epithets rather than arguments at his adversary, 
but I ascribe this far more to the badness of his case than to the 
badness of his logic. When your case is hopeless, says the maxim, 
abuse the plaintiff’s attorney, and accordingly his opponent is with 
Mr. Tree “a glib” writer, he is possessed of a “ kid-gloved ” con- 
tempt for the “ gods”; he is “ narrow,” he is “a paper reformer,” 
a “theorist,” a “daring dilettante,” and a good deal besides that 
he should not be. All this, to be sure, is very small shot indeed, 
but we are human: it is perhaps not easy to put so bad a case as 
Mr. Tree’s without recourse to some such trivial artillery, and I the 
more readily forgive my opponent as I have no reason whatever to 
imitate him. Quite seriously, I know that I owe it to Mr. Tree’s 
good taste, moderation, and courtesy that the controversial pellets 
aforesaid have not a good deal more lead in them. I have in truth 
absolutely no quarrel with Mr. Tree but one—that he has delayed 
his “ Reply ” till so very late a period of the month that I have but 
a few hours to prepare my “ Rejoinder,” which must therefore per- 
force have the merit of extreme brevity. 

What there is of solid argument in Mr. Beerbohm Tree’s paper 
can very easily and very shortly be disposed of. 

Mr. Tree quotes me quite correctly as saying that I ascribe the 
present degradation of the London drama (which he himself appears 
to admit, though he ascribes it by implication to the playwrights) to 
four main causes :— 

1. Mixed audiences ; 

2. The apathetic behaviour of the educated portion of audiences; 

3. Long runs; and 

4. The actor-manager system. 

In regard to long runs I am glad to see that Mr. Tree takes my 
own view, except that he not unnaturally approves the excellent 
effect of long runs on the theatrical cash-box. We can therefore 
leave this point alone. 

As to cause 1, mixed audiences, and cause 2, the apathetic behaviour 
of the occupants of stalls, they can well be taken together, as Mr. 
Tree takes them ; and in regard to these two causes, I must observe 
that my opponent recounts an anecdote, founds his defence of his 
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own opinion upon his application of it, and, in doing so, absolutely, 
but of course unconsciously, gives up his own case. He is for keep- 
ing the “ gods” in the theatre: I am for letting them secede to the 
music hall. I have been trying to persuade the educated theatre-goer 
“to clap and hiss like a man and a critic as often as he is pleased or 
displeased”; but my opponent does not think he should do anything of 
the kind, for the anecdote relates how on one occasion the stupid 
“gods”? (whom yet he loves and worships) once applauded to the echo 
the extraordinarily inept sentiment, “ For a British sailor is not a 
woman but a man.’ Now what, asks Mr. Tree, would have been the 
internal state of that theatre had the stalls protested against such a 
piece of nonsense, and done anything but preserve a dignified silence ? 
From this Mr. Tree would have us conclude that the “ gods” do well 
to applaud, stupidly or not, and the educated theatre-goer to hold his 
peace, even when he hears such stuff as this! The story is told of 
how a barrister once, as the counsel opposed to him finished his 
speech and sat down, rose and addressed the judge with ‘“ That is 
my case, my Lord.” So might I say of the aforesaid story and its 
application, That is my case; for I wish the people who like such poor 
trash and applaud it cut of the theatre, knowing that then play- 
wrights would not dare to write or actors to speak such lines; and 
if they did, the thinking portion of the audience would take very 
good care to pull them up. The “ gods” are very well wooed in the 
political world, but in art, though “ heads” count, it is not exactly 
numerically. 

Though Mr. Tree has failed to join issue with me on many points 
which I raised, he has, on the other hand, controverted certain 
views which I never set forth and do not hold. My opponent, 
indeed (not departing from theatrical precedent), is a most ‘“ subtle 
disputant,” after the fashion of Sheridan’s Sir Lucius O’Trigger, for 
he differs from me on several points on which I “ happened to have 
given no opinion at all.” 

I need no confutation, for instance, tor I hold with Mr. Tree 
himself, on the point that a State subsidy would be a hindrance 
rather than a help to an English theatre. Nor did I say a word 
against the decency or the morality of the stage, a subject as to 
which Mr. Tree in his reply dilates at length, and seems, as I under- 
stand him, to oppose views as mine which are in truth none of mine. 

Mr. Tree likewise disagrees with me upon the inferiority of the 
French to the English theatre of to-day, another question on which 
I expressed no opinion. 

I will, however, gladly join issue on this latter point, for if Mr. Tree 
can show that the country where actor-managed theatres have been 
the predominant system for so many generations, gives better plays, 
and that those plays are better acted than in France, where this 
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system does not obtain at all, he has proved his case. I am 
patriotic enough to believe that we have as good actors and actresses 
—in esse or posse—as the French; but can any impartial critic 
deny absolute superiority to French playwrights and to the internal 
organization of French theatres? It is wrung painfully from my 
anti-Gallican prejudices to admit that “ they order this matter better 
in France.” Can any one, indeed, who knows both countries, doubt 
for a moment on which side superiority lies? Have we now, or have 
we ever had, a theatre in London that can compare for one moment 
with that possessed by the great hereditary association of actors that 
has filled the world during over two hundred years with its fame? 
The question needs only to be asked. No sane man can answer it 
but in one way. 

Mr. Tree himself deplores the absence of good English plays. I 
have clearly shown how the actor-manager and his system have been 
the main cause of this dearth of good work. We have no dearth of 
good writers, but literature is divorced from the theatre in England, 
because a great author will not condescend to write down to the 
order of a monopolist who does not ask for his best work. The 
cause is but too clearly seen in its effects. It would be difficult to 
mention six great French writers of fiction in poetry or prose during 
the present century who have not been successful playwrights as well. 
The theatre in France is in truth the greatest patron of literature. 
In England it is no true patron of letters at all. I defy anyone to 
name six great English writers who have even attempted, under the 
rigour of the prevailing system, to write for the stage during the 
last ninety years. 

A literary blight is cast upon the English drama, which Mr. Tree 
sets as high as or higher than the drama of France, by a monopoly 
system which decrees that a playwright must be a craftsman, not 
a great artist in ideas and words; and if evidence of the fact be needed 
let us consider of what nationality are the plays which at this very 
moment are before the public in London. I quote the words, not a 
fortnight old, of one of the ablest and apparently not the least 
desponding of contemporary English playwrights. 

Lyceum—Adaptation from a French Novel. 

Haymarket in Ee 5 aay. 

Princess’s 
St. James’s 
Garrick 
Avenue 


Toole’s - a 
Shaftesbury, One Act ditto. 
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Mr. Tree gives a list of the English actor-managers of the past. 
Is my opponent serious in heading this list with the famous name of 
Shakespeare? Does he mean us to understand that the great 
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dramatist was a monopolist actor-manager after the modern type ? 
Surely he cannot. The famous Elizabethan association of players 
and others, of whom Shakespeare was one, was in truth just such a 
joint stock company as in my article I have recommended. It was a 
respublica in republicd, such as I believe would reform the English 
stage now, as it and similar companies ushered in its most glorious 
period then. 

My opponent is extremely indignant and contemptuous over the 
suggestion that any association of “experienced and instructed 
men”’ could carry on the affairs of a theatre without the help of an 
actor-manager, yet the thing has been done and successfully done 
even in England, and it is the rule of management on the Conti- 
nent, where, nevertheless, the theatre prospers exceedingly. Mr. 
Tree uses no argument whatever against the feasibility of a company- 
conducted theatre ; he only lifts up his hands in horror at the awful 
prospect. He even wastes, I think, some fine words over the point. 
“Reason,” he says, “ pales, common sense reels, and satire is dumb 
in face of such a proposition.” So also is Mr. Tree dumb in so far 
as argument is concerned, when one would think he should find it 
quite easy to refute a proposition which he qualifies as so demonstrably 
unreasonable. How are we to account for Mr. Tree’s indignation 
and for his silence ? Must we use the hackneyed stage quotation, 
and say to him, “ Vous étes orfévre, Monsieur Josse ”’ ? 

Except for the aforesaid blunder about Shakespeare, and one 
almost as great in regard to Sheridan, who, as Mr. Tree himself 
admits, has no claim to be called an actor, I accept Mr. Tree’s list of 
actor-managers as one representing some generations of the English 
stage under the yoke of the men who have too long carried on a suc- 
cessful monopoly in theatrical entertainments, a monopoly which has 
denied good plays to the public and good pay to the player. The 
names are mostly great names; how should they not be? The 
tenure of theatre property in England being mainly what it is, the 
greatest actors of the age cannot fail to gravitate towards actor- 
managership. It is the great ambition of their lives. 

I must end this controversy for the present. It is far too inter- 
esting and important a one, however, for me not to wish to return to 
it hereafter. Having set my hand to the plough, I hope to follow it 
to the furrow’s end. Till I have leisure and opportunity for this 
pleasant work, I will do no more for the moment than make a short 
appeal not to the pockets but to the higher aspirations and nobler 
ambitions of the prominent players of our day, of those who are 
standing nearest for promotion to the rank of actor-managers. 

Is there no higher object in life for such players than to pre- 
side over the cash-box and be the providence of prompter and 
call-boy ? In all times there has hung a certain glamour, a some- 
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thing of romance, round the player’s calling. The very ups and 
downs of his existence have lent it a strange human interest. To- 
day the artist of talent has a poor, unthankful part, and walks tamely 
through it, unapplauded or despised : to-morrow his genius can assert 
itself ; he is called upon to. play some great, congenial character ; he 
treads the boards proudly, a temporary hero, carried to sudden fame 
and triumph by the enthusiastic plaudits of multitudes. But where is 
this triumph, where is the sudden glory, what is there heroic about 
the success of a modern actor-manager? How can there be any 
investiture of romance about the clever gentleman who carries the 
rouge-pot in one hand and the ledger in the other, who has carefully 
prepared his success from long before, who has ordered his own “ part” 
from a literary craftsman, as he has ordered his own wig from the 
wig-maker, and has bidden his own limelight boy to keep him in the 
lantern’s focus? For him there can be no happy chance, for him no 
proud consciousness that his own genius has prevailed against 
adverse circumstances and won him ascendency. 

The actor-manager, if he truly loves the romantic aspects of his 
calling—and what great player does not ?—-must feel at times like 
Captain Absolute in the play when he had abandoned the romantic 
part of Ensign Beverley, and had made Miss Lydia Languish forlorn 
of all the delightful mystery of the situation. 

“ Pshaw!” she exclaims to her suppliant lover, “ what signifies 
kneeling when you know I must have you!” 

What need has the autocrat actor to scheme and hope and 
entreat for a great part, for one great chance, one divine half hour 
that shall reveal his genius, “‘ what signifies kneeling” to the public 
when he knows we must have him? 

The loss, too, is ours, the public’s, as well as that of the 
theatrical autocrat; for us, as well as for himself, he has disen- 
chanted the stage of half its romance ; he has disfranchised it of all 
the glory of its ancient liberty and dispossessed it of all its delight- 
ful vicissitudes. These things are gone for us, and what perhaps is 
worse, half the profit and all the romance have gone for the actors 
and actresses who are not managers; but for these the heartburnings 
remain. 


OswaLp CRAWFURD. 


*.* The Editor of this Review does not undertake to return any Manuscripts. 
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STATEMENT OF DR. LAIRD. From the Maryland “Medical Journal” of Nov. 17, 1888. 


‘The relief afforded by BUFFALO LITHIA WATER to a patient of mine, Colonel Thomas H. Holt, of 
this place, a sufferer from RENAL CALCULI, is, I think, worthy of some record, The 1st of May last he 
came under my care subject to frequent attacks of NEPHRITIC COLIC. Except as to the usual treatment 
for the relief of present suffering, I put him EXCLUSIVELY UPON BUFFALO LITHIA WATER, SPRING 
No. 2, under the influence of which he, in a few weeks. passed four CALCULI, weighing from two to three 
grains each, which was followed by a disappearance of symptoms. Notwithstanding, however, the con 
TY, tinued use of the water, after a short interval there was a return of these attacks with increase both of 

frequency and severity, when he made a visit to the Buffalo Lithia Springs where he used the Water six 

weeks with the following results: Ten «ays after arrival he began to discharge at intervals large quantities 
of CALCULI and SAND, which continued for several weeks, and afterwards gradually diminished, until at 
the expiration of the six weeks there was only occasionally, and barely perceptible upon minute examina 
tion, a slight sandy deposit in the urine. At the same time improvement in the general condition of the 
) patient was very marked. , 
¥ “The amount of CALCULOUS matter discharged may safely be estimated at from one to one and a half 
» ounces. Under microscopic examination it was evident, I think, that the CALCULI WERE ORIGINALLY 
» PARTS OF LARGER FORMATIONS DISSOLVED BY THE ACTION OF THE WATER. Analysis made 

by Dr. F. S. Waley, Resident Physician at the Springs, AND CONSULTING PHYSICIAN IN THE CASE, 
Es showed it to be URIC ACID. 
on, SIX Weeks have elapsed since he left the Springs. Use of water continued. THE URINE IS FREE 
FROM SEDIM ENT, AND NORMAL. 
0 “It is PROPER FOR ME to add that I was in constant attendance upon Colonel Holt during his stay 
7 at the Springs.” 


Water in Cases of one dozen half-gallon bottles, Five Dollars per case. 


THOMAS F, GOODE, Proprietor, Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. 
7 
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724 S0URS 


Tomato, Mock Turtle, Terrapin, 
Ox Tail, Okra or Gumbo, Macaroni, 
, Pea, Green Turtle, Consommé, 
e Beef, Julienne, = arid Bouilli, 
Vermicelli, Chicken, Mullag tawny, 
RICH and PERFECTLY SEASONED. 


Require only to be heated, and | Prepared with great care from | Have en the highest reputs 
are then ready to serve. | only the best materials. tion ay than 32 yee 


Send us 20 cents, to help pay express, and receive, prepai:, two sam 
TES ple cans of these Soups, your choi 
J FREE | J. H. W. HUCKINS & CO., 


SOLD BY ALL LEADING GROCERS. Sole Manufacturers, Boston, Mass 























ASK YOUR WIFE 


If she would not lik 
to bathe in a china dish, 
STANDARD Maxsé, Co. PITT GBURG like her canary does. 





PORCELAIN ENAMELED BATH T! Our Porcelain-line 
Bath Tub is a chim 


dish cased in iron. 


SANITARY, 
DURABLE, 
CHEAP. 


If you have never tried it, you can not imagine how delicious a bath can be ma 
by using one of our bath tubs. 


The above cut shows tub without rim or fittings. We finish them to suit yo 
taste. 


This is a luxury you can afford. 
If you mention this Magazine we will send you catalogue free. 


STANDARD MANUFACTURING CO., 
PITTSBURGH, Ph 





n0M THE GREAT LAKES =< PACIFIC OCEAN 


THROUGH THE 


F Famous Valley of the Yellowstone River, 
4 o THE ROCKY. MOUNTAINS OF MONTANA, 


‘ME YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK. 


GREAT FALLS OF THE YELLOWSTONE. 


‘That Wonder of Wonders, 
where it seems God left a por- 


. tion of His creative handiwork 


unfinished, that he might show 
his children how the world was 


made.”—Prof. Joel Wilson. 


* * 
* 


‘** The Yellowstone Park, sit- 
uated in the heart of the Rocky 
mountains on the broad rugged 
Summit of the continent, amid 
snow and ice, and dark shaggy 
forests where the great rivers 
take their rise, surpasses in 
wakeful exciting interest any 


other region yet discovered on 


the face of the globe.”—Prof. 
Jno. Muir. 


* * 
* 


‘** The Yellowstone Park, the 
geologist’s paradise is the most 
wonderful part of this American 
Continent, the Grand Canon 
the peroration of all majesty 
and grandeur Here are all 
the colors of Land and sea and 
sky. Upholstering of the Lord 
God Almighty. Best work of 
the Architect of worlds,”— 
Rev. T, De Witt Talmage. 


Portland, Tacoma, Seattle, Pacific Coast, Puget Sound, Alaska, 


VIA THE 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD, 


For Excursion Rates, Maps and Tickets, call on or write to your nearest Ticket Agent, 
any District Passenger Agent of this Company, or 


CHAS, S. FEE, General Passenger Agent, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 








Hinglish Fditions uf Hall Price, 





Leonard Scott Publication Co.’s Periodicals 
FOR 1890. 


Nineteenth Century. 
Contemporary Review. 


Fortnightly Review. 


Issued Monthly —Either One, $4.50 
Any Two, $8.50; All Three, $12.00 


Singie Copies, 40 Cts. 





Westminster Review. 


Monthly—Per Year, $4.00 
Single Copies, 40 Cts. 





Rdinburgh Review. 
Quarterly Review. 


Scottish Review. 


Issued Quarterly—Either One, $4.00 
Any Two, $7.50; All Three, $10.50 


With Blackwood’s, $13 00 
Single Copies, $1.25 





Blackwood's Magazine. 


Issued Monthly, $3.00 Per Year. 


Single Copies, 30 Cts. 
With Ejitner Quarterly, $6.50 


With Any Two, $10.00; with All 


Three, $13.00 





Orrice : 134 Sourn E1GuTu STREET, 





Shakespeariana. 


Issued Quarterly—Seventh Year. 
$2.00 per year, 50 cts. per copy. 





“These publications are all 
always filled with fresh and 
instructive articles by the most 
thoughtful writers of the day, 


The four Monthlies 


are per. 
haps more aggressive than the 
Quarterlies, but the latter ad. 


mirably supplement the others, 
and are more scholarly and 
judicial in their utterances 
Indeed, in this busy age « 
the daily newspaper, the sh 

and half-written editorial a 

the shorter glancing pa... 
graph, it is most restful to 
turn to the Quarterlies and 
read something that has ev: 
dently been prepared with 
great care and without taking 
note of time. No person wh 
kas a taste for reading at all 
and who is desirous of know 
ing the best thought of ou 
time, should fail to read care 
fully these sterling publica 


tions."—Banker’s Magazine. 


ALL POSTPAID THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES, CANADA AND MEXICO. 





Leonard Scott Publication Co. 


SAM’L P. FERREE, Treas. 
PHILADELPHIA. 


29 Park Row, New York Citys 
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